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INTRODUCTION. 


The  War  Papers  published  in  this  volume  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Commandery  of  Iowa,  Loyal  Legion  of  the  United 
States,  were  read  by  their  respective  authors  to  their  Com- 
panions, in  the  regular  meetings  of  the  Commandery  and 
at  the  dates  designated.  They  are  the  narratives  of  inci- 
dents and  events  which  occurred  in  the  military  life  of 
the  writers,  and  in  which  they  were  active  participants ; 
and  though  these  accounts  may  differ  from  the  official 
reports  of  the  battles  and  marches  the  history  of  which 
they  recount,  they  are  entitled  to  full  credence  and  respect 
as  tlie  story  of  the  narrators  as  seen  and  judged  from 
their  standpoint.  While  this  volume  was  passing  through 
the  press,  an  effort  was  made  to  have  all  papers  revised 
by  their  authors ; in  a number  of  instances  that  was  found 
to  be  impracticable,  and  for  tliat  reason  any  literary  defects 
should  not  be  charged  up  to  them. 

The  authors  of  other  War  Papers  read  before  the  Com- 
mandery could  not,  for  want  of  time,  prepare  them  from 
their  notes  for  {)ublication,  and  those  papers  are  with  regret 
omitted  from  this  volume. 
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MY  FIRST  CAMPAIGN. 


BY  COLONEL  G.  A.  HANNAFORD. 


The  Congress  of  the  United  States  and  the  official  reports 
of  commandino:  o-enerals  have  told  us  all  the  essential  facts 
connected  with  the  various  campaigns  of  the  War ; and  what- 
ever is  missing  from  the  official  inquiries  of  Congressional 
committees,  or  the  reports  of  the  commanding  generals,  is 
now  being  su}:)plied  through  the  columns  of  a great  magazine, 
from  the  memories,  principally,  of  officers  whose  claims  to 
notoriety  rest  largely  upon  the  fact  that  they  almost  invariably 
lost  the  battles  they  fought. 

In  this  connection,  it  is  curious  to  note  that  the  real  heroes 
of  the  campaigns  that  are  being  reenacted  are  dead. 

It  seems  to  be  the  fashion  of  some  militarv  writers  to  cfive 
their  explanation  of  events  in  which  they  figured,  after  the 
other  fellow  has  gone  beyond  the  reach  of  ‘^asi)ersions  foul,” 
where  in  the  cold  and  silent  grave  he  lies,  happily  unconscious 
of  the  controversy  by  which  it  is  sought  to  despoil  him  of  the 
laurels  of  victory  bestowed  b}'  a gratefiil  })eople,  that  an 
inefficient  and  unsuccessful  sul)ordinate  may  wear  them  and 
briefly  strut,  as  a hero,  in  stolen  plumes. 

Most  of  the  star  actors  in  the  Great  Drama  now  being- 
revived  in  the  Century  Magazine  are  dead,  and  the  ‘^supes” 
have  possession  of  the  stage.  Every  rise  of  the  curtain 

Paper  read  before  the  Iowa  Coniniaudery  Military  Order  of  the  Loyal  Legion 
of  the  United  States,  Tuesday  evening,  .January  25,  1887,  by  Companion  Colonel 
George  A.  Uannaford. 
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discovers  the  counterfeit  of  some  picture  that  some  of  us 
helped  to  make,  and  which  we  have  hitherto  supposed  we  knew 
something  about,  but  the  spurious  artist,  having  a natural 
antipathy  for  the  truth,  and  gifted  with  a sublime  egotism, 
essays  to  correct  the  mistakes  in  the  original,  and  at  once 
betrays  his  apprentice  hand  and  gives  us  a base  imitation. 

The  methods  adopted,  or  at  least  sanctioned,  by  the  Rebel 
authorities  at  Richmond,  for  the  prosecution  of  the  Great 
Rebellion,  which  permitted  the  massacre  of  Union  soldiers 
taken  prisoners  of  war,  and  the  brutal  murder  of  defenseless 
women  and  children  suspected  of  harboring  Union  sentiments, 
and  perhaps  Union  refugees,  constitute  one  of  the  blackest 
pages  in  the  world’s  history  of  warfare.  Certainly  nothing  in 
the  annals  of  modern  conflict  furnishes  a parallel  to  the  deeds 
of  the  Quantrells,  Mosbys  and  Morgans  of  the  Rebel  Con- 
federacy. The  reckless  daring  and  ingenious  cruelty  of  acts 
performed  by  these  irresponsible  soldiers  of  fortune  challenged 
the  admiration,  though  they  did  not  command  the  respect,  of  a 
wondering  world  that  had  never  before  perhaps  witnessed  such 
barbarous  tactics. 

The  management  of  the  Rebel  prisons  was  the  product  of 
the  same  innate  brutality  and  barbarism,  and  in  company  with 
the  guerilla  warfare  of  the  “late  unpleasantness,’’  suofo'ests 
that  even  then  the  managers  of  the  disunion  Confederacy 
were  conscious  of  the  unholy  character  of  the  cause  they  had 
engaged  in. 

I believe  that  the  time  will  come  when  the  crimes  of  the 
War  will  be  detested  in  accordance  with  their  deserts ; but 
when  that  time  comes,  the  actors  in  the  Great  Drama  of 
’61 -’65  will  be  so  few  and  far  a})art  that  reveille  will  summon 
only  our  sons,  who  inherit  through  us  an  acuter  patriotism 
than  we  who  participated  in  the  tragic  events  of  that  [)eriod 
can  be  expected  to  feel,  as  time  mak(^s  our  hearts  mellower 
and  withal  forgiving. 
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These  reflections  suggested  themselves  to  me  while  thinking 
over  ‘-my  campaigns,”  one  of  which  I had  determined  tO' 
make  the  topic  of  this  paper  ; and  while  they  may  not  pertain 
particularly  to  what  follows,  they  will  not,  I trust,  be  consid- 
ered out  of  place. 

It  was  my  fortune  to  be  assigned  to  that  division  of  the 
army  which  included  all  the  troops  in  Kentucky,  after  the 
campaio'ii  that  ended  at  Stone  River.  Our  principal  duty  was 
to  guard  the  good  people  of  that  hospitable  Commonwealth 
from  the  maraudino-  invasions  of  Morgan’s  Guerillas,  which 
we  courteously  called  ‘‘raids.”  There  were  few  citizens  of 
Eastern  and  Central  Kentucky  who  could  not  bear  testimony 
to  the  fact  that  if  John  Morgan  got  near  to  his  stable  door, 
any  mule  (or  for  that  matter  any  horse)  therein,  could  depend 
'upon  being  ridden  till  his  back  was  sore.  To  this  fact,  no 
doubt,  we  are  indebted  for  the  song,  “Where’s  Your  Mule?  ” 
which  has  its  place  among  our  hymns. 

Fortunately,  John  Morgan  is  dead,  ^.  e.,  fortunately  for  me. 
He  died  before  the  age  of  military  puzzles,  and  he,  at  least, 
cannot  dispute  the  accuracy  of  this  account  of  “My  First 
Campaign.  ” 

It  was  a campaign  against  Morgan  — or  would  have  been 
if  that  great  warrior  had  got  near  enough  to  us  to  draw  our 
Are.  There  were  few  campaigns  against  Morgan,  because 
almost  invariably  Morgan  was  campaigning  against  us.  It 
wasn’t  much  of  a campaign,  as  campaigns  came  to  be  later 
on,  but  it  was  very  real  and  very  great  to  us  who  participated, 
and  even  now  the  thought  of  Avhat  might  have  been  sends  a 
cold  chill  up  and  down  one’s  spinal  column. 

I do  not  desire  to  detract  any  from  the  glory  won  by  any 
of  my  comrades  at  that  time,  either  before  or  after,  but  I feel 
sure  that  I hazard  but  little  in  asserting  my  belief,  that  if  the 
numbers  of  the  combination  had  been  a little  different,  or  if 
Morgan  had  not  chosen  to  disappoint  us  as  to  his  intentions, 
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or  if  several  other  things  had  not  happened,  or  if  still  others 
had  happened  differently,  one  chapter  of  the  History  of  the 
Rebellion  would  have  read  otherwise  than  it  does.  I do  not 
say  that  Morgan  would  have  been  captured  on  the  occasion 
referred  to,  but,  if  not,  it  would  not  have  been  my  fault.  My 
justification  for  this  belief  will  be  manifest  further  on. 

My  first  realization  that  I had  enlisted  for  AYar  — real  War 
— came  to  me  one  delicious  evenino^  in  the  summer  of  1863. 
I was  alone,  and  yet  not  entirely  alone.  It  was  like  the  Irish- 
man’s idea  of  solitude,  who  declared  that  he  was  never  so 
happy  as  when  he  was  alone,  especially  when  his  sweetheart 
was  with  him  ! 

My  company,  the  Elgin  Battery,  had  spent  the  winter  at 
Jeffersonville,  Indiana,  in  camp  of  preparation  and  instruction. 
The  rigors  and  exposure  of  camp  life  i)roved  too  much  for  the 
boy  of  seventeen,  and  during  the  unconscious  and  convalescent 
weeks  that  followed  my  entry  into  the  hospital,  my  battery 
began  its  forward  march  to  the  front  and  glory,  and  I never 
saw  it  a2:ain.  During  those  davs  of  convalesence,  I became 
one  of  the  objects  of  the  tender  solicitude  of  patriotic  young 
ladies,  some  of  them  as  pretty  as  they  were  patriotic,  and 
upon  the  evening  in  question,  I was  enjoying  the  society  of  one 
of  them. 

At  that  time  I was  reluctantly  filling  the  post  of  clerk  in  the 
office  of  the  commissary  of  musters  at  headquarters  in  Louis- 
ville. I say  reluctantly,  for  who  ever  knew  a soldier  on  extra 
duty  away  from  his  troops,  who  did  not  pine  and  grow  thin 
and  pale  through  longing  to  be  at  the  front  where  danger  was  ? 

My  position  was  one  that  would  now  be  termed  a ‘‘soft 
thing;”  my  work  was  not  arduous;  my  hours  were  few. 
The  remainder  of  the  time  was  my  own,  within  the  limits  of  the 
post,  which  included  Jeffersonville  ; and  so  I spent  my  even- 
ings there  among  friends.  Notwithstanding  the  “soft”  nature 
of  my  i)Osition,  I was  thirsting  to  go  farther  south  and  shed 
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gallows  of  gore  for  my  unhappy  country.  I presume  I gave 
utterance  to  my  patriotic  impulses  and  wishes,  for  we  soldiers 
intuitively  felt  that  the  sure  road  to  a young  girl’s  adoration 
was  throimh  the  carnagfe  of  battle,  or  what  is  much  the  same 
things,  brave  talk  about  the  oaorious  horror  of  war.  What  a 
memorable  evening:  that  was  ! I don’t  know  what  mig^ht  have 
happened  if  the  influences  surrounding  me  had  not  been  sud- 
denly and  rudely  broken. 

There  had  been  rumors  during  the  day  that  Morgan  was 
approaching  Louisville,  with  the  intention  of  reducing  that 
proud  city  to  a state  of  siege,  even  if  he  did  not  capture  it 
altogether.  It  was  quietly  intimated  that  he  might  arrive  that 
night,  and  some  preparations  were  being  made  in  all  the  cities 
and  towns  near  by,  to  give  him  a reception  not  lacking  in 
warmth.  The  public  places  were  fllled  with  people  discussing 
the  situation  and  speculating  on  the  probable  outcome  of  the 
demonstration.  Volunteer  organizations  of  civilians,  both 
horse  and  foot,  paraded  the  streets,  armed  and  equipped  with 
whatever  each  volunteer  happened  to  be  possessed  of  in  the 
warlike  lino.  A more  motley  appearing  lot  of  would-be 
heroes  I never  saw  until  some  months  later,  when  the  first 
com])lement  of  colored  volunteers  entered  the  Union  lines  at 
Camp  Nelson,  and  oflered  their  services  in  aid  of  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  Rebellion. 

It  was  in  the  midst  of  all  this  wonderful  activity  and  excite- 
ment that  I found  time  to  tell  a patriot,  who  couldn’t  be  a 
warrior  because  she  wasn’t  built  that  way,”  my  ideas  of  the 
proper  way  to  conduct  the  War.  We  soldiers  always  had 
theories  that  wo  were  always  willing  to  loan,  aye,  and  oven  give 
to  our  superior  officers,  on  how  to  crush  the  Rebellion. 

At  such  a moment  as  this,  in  a peaceful  retreat,  remote  from 
the  excitement  of  the  hour,  in  the  presence  of  sweetness  and 
tenderness,  did  I receive  the  summons  that  might  moan  death, 
or  at  best  a disability  which  would  place  me  on  my  country’s 
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pension  roll,  nnd  from  that  time  until  unconsciousness  came 
to  my  relief,  all  the  wicked  deeds  of  my  life  occupied  my 
thoughts.  Who  that  is  here  tonight  does  not  remember  his 
first  call  to  arms  ? 

An  orderly  came  to  me  and  said  I was  wanted  at  the 
Arsenal  — a branch  of  the  ordnance  bureau  was  located  at 
Jetfersonville  — and  bidding  my  charmer  a brave  adieu,  I flew 
to  the  post  of  duty,  and  to  what  then  seemed  the  post  of 
danger. 

Upon  reaching  the  arsenal  headquarters,  I found  a number 
of  convalescent  soldiers  from  the  hospital  before  referred  to, 
and  the  ordnance  offlcer  and  Dr.  Collon],  surgeon  in  charge  of 
the  hospital,  in  consultation.  Among  the  men  was  a corporal 
belonging  to  the  same  battery  that  I did.  I was  a corporal 
too,  but  he  outranked  me  by  several  degrees.  He  was  among 
the  lirst  six,  a gunner,  while  1 was  only  twelfth  corporal,  a 
chief  of  caisson. 

Upon  being  informed  that  we  were  wanted  to  man  some 
pieces  of  artillery,  I at  once  resolved  to  usurp  the  office  of 
commander,  in  spite  of  the  superior  rank  of  my  fellow  cor- 
poral. It  soon  l)ecame  apparent  that  Dr.  Collom  was,  in  some 
unaccountable  manner,  in  command  of  the  military  forces  of 
the  arsenal,  which,  at  a rough  guess,  I should  say  consisted 
of  fully  twenty-five  men,  including  the  civil  employes  of  the 
ordnance  bureau. 

The  soldiers  were  all  fresh  from  hospital,  and  every  one 
ready  and  willing  to  crush  the  Rcl)ellion  the  moment  he  should 
get  the  word.  Dr.  Collom  had  taken  a warm  interest  in  me 
from  the  time  I became  one  of  his  patients,  and  to  this  day  I 
am  grateful  to  him  for  the  unusual  tenderness  and  ])ersonal 
attention  manifested  by  him  in  my  case,  to  which  I know  I 
owe  the  fact  that  1 am  here  toniglit,  and  able  to  testify  to  the 
worth  of  a good  man  who  served  his  country  faithfully  and 
well.  The  good  doctor  took  me  on  one  side  and  told  me  in 
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a confidential  manner  that  the  authorities  had  private  advices 
that  Morgan  was  advancing  on  Louisville  with  a force  many 
times  larger  than  the  entire  post  and  garrison  in  Louisville, 
Jeffersonville  and  New  Albany  combined,  and  that  an  attack 
was  expected  at  any  moment.  With  this  intelligence,  he 
announced  that  I was  charged  with  the  defense  of  the  arsenal 
and  the  stores  therein  contained.  I looked  upon  this  appoint- 
ment then,  as  I do  now,  as  a mark  of  the  good  surgeon’s 
esteem,  and  his  confidence  in  my  ability  to  cope  with  the 
emergency  at  hand.  The  ordnance  officer,  a regular  army 
lieutenant,  was  introduced  to  me,  and  he  stated  that  he  had 
instructions  to  furnish  me  with  what  arms,  etc.,  I might 
require. 

At  that  time  my  battery  was  equipped  with  twenty-four 
pounder  howitzers,  and,  so  far  as  I knew  for  sure,  that  was  the 
only  kind  of  cannon  in  use.  So  I told  the  ordnance  officer  that 
1 would  be  obliged  if  he  would  trundle  out  six  guns  of  that 
caliber,  with  limber  chests  and  caissons  filled  with  shells,  grape 
and  canister,  fuses,  lanyards,  etc.,  etc.,  etc.,  all  complete.  He 
suggested  that,  inasmuch  as  he  was  short  of  men,  if  I would 
make  a detail  from  my  command  to  assist  he  would  fill  my 
requisition  as  far  as  possil)le.  1,  of  course,  ordered  the  detail, 
and  two  of  us  ])eing  i)ractical  artillerymen,  it  did  not  take  long 
to  mount  two  guns  and  i)lace  them  in  position  on  the  [)latform 
outside.  While  we  were  engaged  in  these  preparations,  we 
heard  the  booming  of  heavy  guns  over  in  Kentucky,  a])par- 
ently  southeast  of  Louisville,  and  we  realized  that  tlie  hour 
had  truly  come  when  any  moment  might  be  our  last.  A lurid 
sky  in  the  direction  of  New  Albany  told  us  that  the  enemy  had 
flanked  our  position  with  his  left  wing,  crossed  the  river  below 
us,  and  was  advancing  towards  us  from  opposite  directions, 
})urning  cities  on  his  route.  This  was  a style  of  tactics  pecu- 
liar to  generals  of  limited  experience,  and  that  night  I didn’t 
know  but  what  it  was  all  right.  Everybody  became  somewhat 
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l)e\vil(lered  for  a time,  i)ut  as  the  clanger  seemed  to  approach 
slowly,  bewilderment  gave  place  to  keen  curiosity ; the  excite- 
ment became  intense ; conversations  were  carried  on  in  sup- 
pressed tones,  or  whispers.  I sought  out  a comrade  friend,  a 
member  of  an  Indiana  regiment  ( who  afterwards  became  a 
captain  in  the  12I:th  U.  S.  C.  T.,  under  my  command),  to 
whom  I had  become  greatly  attached  in  hospital,  and  who  was 
then  the  recipient  of  all  my  confidences.  He  knew  my  home 
address,  as  also  the  name  and  address  of  ^Hhe  girl  I left 
behind  me.”  1 knew  almost  as  much  about  him.  I told  him 
I might  never  come  out  of  this  ordeal  alive.  He  responded,  in 
etfect,  “Me  too.”  I gave  him  messages  to  be  transmitted  to 
my  friends,  in  case  he  should  survive  me ; he  reciprocated  by 
telling  me  what  I should  do  in  case  he  should  be  found  among 
the  slain  “after  th^  battle.”  We  embraced  each  other  ten- 
derly, as  for  the  last  time,  and  separating,  went  each  to  his 
post.  Having  thus  disposed  of  forces  and  duties,  I set  my 
face  toward  the  foe,  and  lying  down  beside  one  of  the  guns,  1 
began  to  ponder  on  the  proba])ilities  of  getting  out  of  this 
snap  with  a whole  skin  and  an  untarnished  reputation.  I had 
it  all  fixed  in  my  mind  what  I would  do  with  Morgan  when  I 
got  him.  I fought  the  ])attle  over  and  over  again  in  imagina- 
tion, and  I saw  a colonel’s  eagle  among  the  quiet  stars  in  the 
firmament  above  me,  and  pictures  of  my  neighbors  in  my 
native  town  welcoming  me  home  at  the  end  of  the  conflict 
])ecame  almost  real. 

The  booming  of  camion  came  at  increasing  intervals  ; the 
angry  glare  of  the  sky  in  the  direction  of  New  Albany  grew 
gradually  fainter,  and  at  length  died  away  altogether,  as  did 
the  firing  of  guns  beyond  tiie  river,  and  then  came  oblivion. 

A voice  saying,  “Come  on,  boys,  let’s  go  to  breakfast,” 
aroused  me,  and  when  1 became  fully  awake,  1 found  it  was 
broad  daylight.  The  smoke  of  the  tobacco  factories  in  Louis- 
ville had  taken  the  })lace  of  the  smoke  of  battle  ; the  roar  of 
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guns  had  given  place  to  the  hum  of  business  and  trade.  The 
battery  that  I had  commanded  when  I fell  asleep  had  been 
dismantled  and  restored  to  its  proper  place  in  the  arsenal  by 
the  civilian  employes  of  the  ordnance  bureau,  and  for  the 
first  time  I began  to  suspect  a huge  practical  joke  had  been 
played  on  somebody. 

It  did  not  take  long  for  us  to  find  Dr.  Collom,  of  whom  we 
demanded  an  explanation.  He  laughed  heartily  at  our  discom- 
fiture, and  then  told  us  the  whole  scheme  had  been  planned  by 
Laz.  Noble,  the  then  adjutant  general  of  the  State  of  Indiana, 
for  the  purpose  of  arousing  the  people  along  the  Ohio  River  to 
a sense  of  danger  that  menaced  them. 

The  wisdom  of  his  judgment  was  verified  almost  immdiately 
by  Morgan’s  crossing  the  river  l)elow  Louisville  and  making 
the  raid  through  Southern  Indiana  and  Ohio,  which  ended  with 
his  capture  a few  days  later. 

This  is  a faint  description  of  the  ludicrous  side  of  an  absurd 
incident  that  was  for  a long  time,  and  may  be  is  yet,  known 
as  ‘‘Laz.  Noble’s  Scare,”  and  which  was  “My  First  Cam- 
paign.” 


PERSONAL  RECOLLECTIONS  OP  1861. 


BY  GENERAL  J.  M.  TUTTLE. 


When  the  wires  brought  the  exciting  news  in  April,  1861, 
that  Fort  Sumpter  had  been  fired  on,  we  all  remember  the  pro- 
found sensation  that  was  produced  m the  loyal  States.  I Avas 
then  living  in  Keosauqua,  Iowa,  and  was  the  treasurer  of  the 
county.  The  news  created  great  excitement  in  the  town. 
Knots  of  men  could  be  seen  CA’crywhere,  excitedly  speculating 
on  Avhat  would  probably  he  done.  All  work  and  lousiness  was 
stopped.  A public  meeting  was  called  for  the  county  at  the 
court  house,  before  any  call  for  troops  was  made  l)y  the  presi- 
dent. 

When  the  meeting  Avas  held,  a fcAA*  days  after aatutIs,  President 
Lincoln’s  call  for  seventy-fiA^e  thousand  troops  for  ninety  days 
was  received,  but  nobody  seemed  to  knoAv  just  Avhat  to  do. 
After  several  speeches  liad  been  listened  to,  a movement  Avas 
made  to  raise  a company.  There  Avas  a great  diversity  of 
opinion  as  to  whether  avc  should  raise  a “foot  company,’’  a 
“horse  company,”  or  a “cannon  company.”  Among  others,  1 
Avas  called  on  for  an  opinion,  in  expressing  Avhich  I spoke  of 
the  different  arms  of  the  service  as  infantry,  cavalry  and 
artillery,  and  advised  the  raising  of  an  infantry  company. 
No  other  man  in  the  meeting  seemed  to  know  the  difference  in 
those  terms,  and  1 must  confess  that  in  giving  these  definitions 
I went  almost  to  the  limit  of  my  military  knoAvledge. 

We  soon  raised  about  two  hundred  volunteers,  1 among  the 
number,  and  then  adjourned  to  the  court  house  yard  to  elect 
officers  in  the  old  militia  Avay,  that  Avas,  to  all  form  in  line, 
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then  any  one  could  call  out  the  man  he  wanted,  who  stepped 
out  ten  paces  to  the  front.  When  all  the  candidates  were 
called  out,  some  one  gave  the  order,  and  every  man  marched  to 
the  man  he  preferred.  In  this  way  I was  unanimously  elected 
captain,  I suppose  on  account  of  the  wonderful  knowledge  of 
military  affairs  I had  shown  in  my  speech  at  the  meeting. 

The  company  was  immediately  reported  to  Governor  Kirk- 
wood at  Davenport  as  ready  for  war.  We  were  assigned  to 
the  Second  Reo:iment,  the  First  beinoj  full. 

While  at  Davenport  I got  a copy  of  Hardie’s  Tactics,  so 
when  I got  home  the  company  was  ordered  into  camp  on  the 
fair  grounds  on  the  first  day  of  May,  and  w^ent  at  once  to 
severe  drilling. 

In  a few^  days  we  had  w^ord  from  the  governor  that  wx 
w'ould  have  to  go  for  three  years  or  during  the  war.  This 
information  caused  the  zeal  of  some  of  us  to  diminish  very 
materially.  We  suddenly  recollected  that  our  ])usiness  w^as 
such  that  w^e  could  not  leave  it.  Any  of  us  could  go  for  three 
months,  but  three  years  w as  another  thing ; but  our  pride  pre- 
vailed, and  kept  us  from  l)acking  out  wdien  w^e  found  it  was 
three  years  or  go  home. 

We  w^ere  soon  ordered  to  rendezvous  at  Keokuk,  and  on 
arrival  there  found  tw^enty  captains  there  with  as  many  com- 
panies for  the  First  and  Second  Regiments.  In  a w^eek  or  so 
ten  more  companies  for  the  Third  Regiment  arrived.  None  of 
the  regiments  w^ere  organized,  notwithstanding  that  the  com- 
panies were  all  assigned  to  the  different  regiments. 

Many  of  these  captains,  lieutenants  and  sergeants  afteiwvards 
became  generals,  field  and  staff  officers.  The  captains  were, 
for  the  First  Regiment,  Cummins  and  Mason,  from  Muscatine  ; 
Mathies  and  Streeper,  from  Burlington ; Gottschalk  and  Frank 
Heron,  from  Dulmque ; Wentz,  from  Davenport ; Wise,  from 
Mount  Pleasant ; Mahanna,  from  Iowa  City,  and  Cook,  from 
Cedar  Rapids. 
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Of  the  Second,  were  Captains  Huston,  Keokuk  ; Littler  and 
Brewster,  Davenport ; Crocker,  Des  Moines  ; Metzler,  Fair- 
field  ; Tuttle,  Keosauqua ; Baker,  Bloomfield;  Cowles,  Wash- 
ington ; Cox,  Clinton ; and  Cloutman,  Ottumwa. 

Of  the  Third,  the  captains  were  Scott,  Stone,  Tremhall,  Dick 
Herron,  Sladden,  Millett,  Newcomb,  Ogg,  Warren  and  Smith. 
At  the  organization  of  the  First,  none  of  the  captains  were 
made  field  officers.  When  the  Second  was  organized,  I was 
made  iietenant- colonel  and  Crocker  major.  In  the  Third,  Scott 
was  made  lietenant-colonel  and  Stone  major.  All  of  the 
colonels.  Bates,  Curtis  and  Williams,  were  selected  outside  of 
the  captains  who  had  come  there  with  their  companies.  There 
Avas  no  complaint  of  this  that  I heard  of,  and  all  seemed  satisfied. 

About  the  middle  of  June  we  were  ordered  to  take  boat 
down  the  river,  to  land  at  Hannibal  and  occupy  the  H.  & St. 
Jo.  R.  R.  We  steamed  doAvn  in  daylight,  and  as  we  passed  the 
towns  and  at  private  houses  beDveen  the  towns,  and  in  being 
the  first  regiment  to  take  the  field,  everybody,  men,  women 
and  children,  seemed  to  be  out  cheering  us,  but  Ave  did  not  land 
until  Ave  got  to  Hannibal,  Avhen  Ave  immediately  took  posses- 
sion of  the  railroad  as  far  as  St.  Jo.,  and  then  busied  ourselves 
guarding  the  railroad  and  breaking  up  the  recruiting  of  Mart, 
Green  and  Jeff  Thompson  for  the  Rebel  army. 

Our  colonel,  being  a member  of  Congress,  soon  left  to 
attend  the  extra  session,  July  4th,  and  left  me  in  command  of 
the  regiment,  Avith  headquarters  at  St.  Jo.,  Mo. 

Soon  after  the  news  of  the  battle  of  Bull  Run,  Ave  Avere 
ordered  to  St.  Louis,  to  reinforce  General  Lyon,  then  facing 
Price  in  Southwest  Missouri. 

At  Hannibal  it  took  us  a half  day  to  load  our  camp  e(|ui])age 
and  baggage  on  the  steamboat.  Every  private  soldier  had 
more  baggage  than  a major-general  would  have  tAvo  years 
afterwards.  My  orders  were  to  report  in  i)erson  to  General 
Fremont,  at  St.  Louis. 
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I found  his  headquarters  at  a private  house  on  Chotean 
avenue,  standing  back  from  the  street,  with  an  iron  gate  at 
the  street.  I found  more  trouble  to  get  an  audience  with  him 
than  I supposed  it  would  be  to  get  an  audience  with  the  Czar 
of  Russia.  I never  tried  to  get  an  audience  with  the  Czar,  but 
I suppose  him  to  be  the  most  difficult  to  approach  of  any 
potentate  on  earth. 

I found  at  the  outer  gate  a sentinel,  and  sergeant  on  duty 
near  by.  I had  to  send  in  my  name  and  rank  by  the  sergeant. 
In  the  course  of  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  which  seemed  to  me 
fully  an  hour,  he  returned  with  a captain  in  full’  dress,  sword, 
sash,  epaulets,  chapeau  and  white  gloves,  who  escorted  me  to 
the  outside  door  of  the  mansion  with  so  much  formality  that  I 
felt  like  a prisoner.  At  the  door  I had  to  wait  another  ten  or 
fifteen  minutes,  which  seemed  as  long  as  before,  the  sergeant 
staying  close  to  me  all  the  time.  I was  then  taken  into  an 
anteroom  by  the  captain  and  left  ])y  myself  for  an  hour  or 
more,  when  a colonel  in  full  dress  came  in  and  escorted  me  into 
the  adjutant- general’s  room,  where  1 first  met  Chaunccy 
McKee ver,  the  adjutant-general,  who  was  so  cordially  disliked 
by  every  volunteer  that  he  ever  came  in  contact  with.  He 
severely  lectured  me  for  presuming  to  seek  an  interview  with 
the  general,  without  ])cing  in  full  dress.  I informed  him  that 
I could  come  no  nearer  to  full  dress  than  sword  and  sash. 
I was  then  asked  why  I did  not  bring  them.  I replied  that  I 
did  not  suppose  it  necessary.  I was  then  sent  back  to  the  ])oat 
to  get  them  and  return  at  1 p.  m.  It  was  then  after  11.  On 
my  return  promptly  at  1 p.  m.,  and  going  through  the  same 
ceremony  as  before,  by  3 o’clock  I was  ushered  with  great 
formality  into  the  presence  of  the  general,  who  after  keei)ing 
me  standing  behind  his  back  for  several  minutes,  turned  around 
in  an  abrupt  manner  and  was  introduced  l)y  the  colonel.  He 
was  the  first  major-general  I had  ever  spoken  to,  l^ut  I had  an 
idea  that  a major-general  should  have  sens^e  about  how  to  do 
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business  as  well  as  other  peo})le.  He  cross-questioned  me  for 
over  an  hour  about  affairs  in  North  Missouri,  and  then  I left 
without  directions  what  to  do,  but  he  told  me  to  call  again 
next  day.  I must  confess  I was  very  unfavorably  impressed. 
Every  one  about  were  foreigners  that  spoke  English  indifferently. 

The  next  day  I went  through  the  same  formalities  to  get  into 
his  presence.  By  this  time  I had  got  used  to  it,  and  did  not 
feel  so  much  like  a prisoner  being  arraigned  before  some  great 
officer.  This  time  I was  told  that  he  was  soon  going  on  an 
expedition  down  the  river,  and  that  we  were  to  go  along. 
I asked  him  if  we  were  not  going  to  reinforce  Lyon.  He 
seemed  offended  at  my  presumption  in  asking  such  a question. 
I said  no  more  about  it.  A day  or  so  afterwards  all  the  avail- 
able troops  at  St.  Louis  were  ordered  on  transports  to  partici- 
pate in  what  we  then  called  the  great  splurge.  Ten  regiments 
on  twenty  boats  were  anchored  out  in  the  river  in  front  of  the 
city,  until  everything  was  ready.  Then  the  boats  hoisted 
anchor  and  proceeded  up  the  river  till  we  got  above  the  city, 
when  we  all  turned  heads  down  stream,  the  general’s  head- 
quarters boat  in  the  lead,  with  two  cannons  on  the  bow  and 
with  bands  of  music  on  that  and  all  the  boats.  We  then 
steamed  down  past  the  city  in  single  lile,  all  the  bands  and  can- 
nons in  full  play,  with  the  men  all  in  sight  as  much  as  })ossibie. 
We  proceeded  on  down  the  river,  and  at  every  town  we  passed 
the  music  and  ffring  was  repeated.  W e sup})osed  we  were 
trying  to  scare  the  Kebels  by  noise  and  dis})lay.  Whether  we 
succeeded  or  not  I do  not  know  to  this  day,  but  I think  not. 

We  did  not  land  at  Cairo,  but  at  Bird’s  Point,  opposite 
there.  We  did  not  attempt  to  go  ashore  thei-e,  but  one  of  the 
general’s  staff’  landed  with  some  officers  and  orderlies,  and 
after  riding  around  an  hour  or  two,  returned  and  reported  that 
they  had  driven  the  enemy  out  of  tin;  counti’y. 

The  general  remained  there  until  the  next  day,  and  then 
with  half  the  regiments  returned  to  St.  Louis.  Our  regiment 
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with  four  others  was  left  there  for  a short  time  and  then 
was  ordered  to  Iron  Mountain,  Missouri,  on  a wild  goose 
chase.  On  the  6th  of  September  I was  promoted  to  full 
colonel,  and  in  a few  days  afterwards,  at  Jackson,  Missouri, 
we  were  for  the  first  time  brigaded  and  placed  under  the  com- 
mand of  Brigadier -General  U.  S.  Grant  and  ordered  back  to 
Bird’s  Point,  and  General  Grant  assigned  to  command  head- 
quarters at  Cairo.  We  then  settled  down  to  regular  camp 
duty,  and  with  other  regiments  soon  sent  there  we  formed  what 
was  the  nucleus  that  afterwards  made  the  Army  of  the  Ten- 
nessee. 

We  soon  had  three  brigades,  commanded  by  McClernand, 
Oglesby  and  Wallace.  The  regiments  were  all  from  Illinois, 
except  the  Second  and  Seventh  Iowa. 

And  inasmuch  as  all  the  colonels,  except  two,  and  many 
other  field  officers  afterwards  got  to  be  generals,  I will  mention 
those  that  became  generals,  and  occupied  more  or  less  promi- 
nence in  the  movements  afterwards. 

The  Seventh  Illinois  had  Cook  and  Babcock ; Eightli  Illinois, 
Oglesby  ; Ninth  Illinois,  Paine  ; Eleventh  Illinois,  Wallace  and 
Ransom  ; Twelfth  Illinois,  ^IcArthur  ; Seventeenth  Illinois, 
Ross  and  Wood  ; Eighteenth  Illinois,  Lawler  ; Nineteenth 
Illinois,  Turchin  ; Twenty-seventh  Illinois,  Buford;  Thirty-tirst 
Illinois,  Logan  ; Seventh  Iowa,  Lauman  and  Rice  ; Second 
Iowa,  Tuttle,  Crocker,  Chipman,  McKenney  and  Weaver. 
General  Curtis  had  been  i)romoted  before  this  time.  Others 
from  the  Illinois  regiments  that  I cannot  now  recall  were  pro- 
moted to  general  officers. 

At  this  time  we  had  plenty  of  transportation.  One  team  for 
regimental  headquarters,  three  for  each  company,  and  nine  for 
the  quartermaster  ; all  six-mule  teams.  When  we  were  ordered 
to  turn  over  one-third  and  soon  after  one-half  the  balance,  I 
kicked  vigorously  at  the  disposition  to  ruin  our  efficiency  by 
depriving  us  of  our  transportation.  To  be  sure  we  had  one 
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wagon  to  the  coinpany,  bat  we  thought  we  never  could  move 
with  that ; but  we  soon  found  that  by  sending  home  our  great 
excess  of  baggage  we  could  get  along  Ijetter  without  any,  and 
wondered  we  ever  wanted  any  to  be  bothered  with. 

Later  in  the  year  we  were  ordered  to  Benton  Barracks,  St. 
Louis,  and  afterward  to  McDowell’s  College,  to  guard  prison- 
ers. Here  we  may  be  said  to  have  finished  our  playtime  as 
soldiers.  Our  days  of  preparation  seemed  long  to  us,  but 
from  that  time  on  the  regiment  had  no  cause  to  complain  for 
lack  of  active  and  severe  service. 


REMINISCENCES  OE  PRISON  LIFE 
AND  ESCAPE. 


BY  CAPTAIN  MILTON  RUSSELL. 


On  Sunday,  May  3,  1863,  after  continual  skirmishing  and 
three  hard  fought  battles,  with  no  rest  day  or  night,  and  after 
all  our  ammunition  had  been  expended,  our  little  command  was 
surrendered  to  General  Forrest,  near  Rome,  Georgia.  The 
same  day  we  were  marched  under  guard  into  the  city.  Had 
we  entered  the  town  as  conquerors,  as  we  had  expected  to  do,  I 
doubt  if  the  ladies  would  have  thronged  the  streets  with  gay 
dresses  and  smiling  faces  to  gi-iCet  us,  as  they  greeted  our  cap- 
tors  when  they  triumphantly  guarded  us  through  the  principal 
avenues  of  the  city. 

We  remained  in  Rome  until  Tuesday,  May  5th,  when  we 
were  taken  by  rail  to  Atlanta,  Georgia,  where  we  remained  two 
or  three  days  ; thence  we  journeyed  to  Richmond,  and  were 
placed  in  Libby  Prison  on  the  16th  day  of  May,  1863.  The 
prison  was  situated  on  the  southeast  corner  of  Cary  and  Eigh- 
teenth streets.  The  building  is  of  brick,  three  stories  high, 
beside  basement ; one  hundred  and  sixty-five  feet  front  on 
Cary  street,  and  one  hundred  and  five  feet  deep.  The  ground 
floor  is  separated  by  partition  walls  into  several  apartments, 
as  are  also  the  second  and  third  stories.  The  floors  are  each 
divided  by  these  partition  walls  into  three  rooms  which  were 
one  hundred  and  five  feet  deep  by  forty-five  feet  wide.  Every 
room  had  five  small  windows  at  each  end,  without  sash  or  glass, 
but  grated  with  wrought  iron  bars  an  inch  and  one-half  in 

diameter. 
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The  first  floor  was  used  hy  the  guards  and  oflScers  for  quar- 
ters ; the  hospital  was  also  upon  this  floor.  The  second  and 
third  floors  were  used  as  cells  for  the  prisoners.  Within  the 
narrow  limits  of  six  of  these  rooms  were  confined,  for  many^ 
months,  over  one  thousand  two  hundred  United  States  officers 
as  prisoners  of  war. 

This  included  room  for  cooking,  eating,  bathing,  and  sleep- 
ing. Many  and  varied  were  the  pursuits  of  the  inmates  of 
Libby.  Some  passed  their  time  in  reading,  others  in  games, 
among  which  were  chess,  checkers,  and  the  various  games  of 
cards.  All  seemed  to  enjoy  smoking.  Some  were  busily 
eno^acyed  in  manufacturino^  ornaments  from  the  bones  of  the 
Hue  Jjeef  given  us  for  food.  At  first  letter  writing  furnished 
occupation  each  day  for  a portion  of  the  time.  Soon  this  was 
forbidden  for  the  reason  that  all  letters  ^oin<^  out  or  coming  in 
were  read  by  the  prison  authorities,  and  they  claimed  that  time 
was  too  precious  to  waste  in  that  way.  An  order  was  soon 
issued  forbidding  more  than  one  letter  a week  and  that  not  to 
exceed  six  lines.  This,  tfor  a time,  was  considered  the  worst 
outrage  of  the  many  that  were  continually  being  perpetrated 
on  the  prisoners.  A way  was  soon  found  to  write  not  only  six 
lines,  but  as  many  as  the  writer  saw  fit,  limited  only  by  the 
size  of  his  sheet. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  war  there  lived  in  Ohio  a young  man 
named  Randolph  ; also,  a young  lady,  to  whom  he  was  engaged. 
You  will  say  there  is  nothing  strange  about  this.  They 
two  had  agreed  to  get  married  at  some  future  time,  the  date 
not  yet  agreed  upon.  When  the  guns  at  Sumpter  awoke 
the  Nation  to  a realization  of  the  dangers,  and  the  best 
young  blood  of  the  North  was  stirred  to  fever  heat  with 
patriotism,  young  Randolph  resolved  to  offer  his  service 
to  his  country,  which  was  accepted,  and  a company  soon 
raised,  and  Randolph  was  elected  captain.  Our  armies 
needed  reinforcements.  Captain  Randoliih  was  assigned  to  a 
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regiment,  and,  almost  before  they  were  armed,  while  yet  raw 
recruits,  his  regiment  was  ordered  to  the  front.  The  captain 
lost  no  time  in  calling  on  his  intended,  and  in  a few  words  told 
her  the  situation,  saying  at  the  same  time  that  his  love  for  her 
had  not  diminished  in  the  least,  but  the  prospect  was  good  for 
a long  and  bloody  war  ; that  he  might  be  killed,  or  that  he 
might  be  wounded,  or  crippled  for  life,  and  if  permitted  to  ever 
return  it  might  be  as  a lame,  crippled,  and  broken  down  old 
soldier.  Under  the  circumstances  he  had  called  to  bid  her  fare- 
well, and  say  that  he  would  release  her  from  all  obligation  and 
leave  her  free  to  act  as  best  suited  her,  and  that  when  this  cruel 
war  was  ended,  their  marriage  could  then  take  place  if  agree- 
able to  her.  With  tearful  eyes,  she  replied:  “John,  you  leave 
this  all  to  me  ; you  say  you  leave  me  free  to  act  as  I please. 
Then,  John,  before  the  sun  sets  we  will  be  married.  I prefer 
to  be  the  wdfe  of  a man  patriotic  enough  to  go  at  his  country’s 
call,  and  though  he  may  never  return,  or  if  return  he  may  be 
marred  and  crippled  for  life,  I prefer  him  to  one  that  in  his 
country’s  hour  of  need  finds  it  convenient  to  stay  at  home.” 
License  was  procured,  a minister  hastily  summoned.  They 
were  married,  and  before  the  sun  set  John  was  on  his  way  to  the 
front.  Just  before  the  parting  kiss  was  exchanged,  this  girl 
wife  said  : “John,  write  often  and  write  long  letters  ; I will  be 
so  lonely  when  you  are  gone.”  Mothers  now  past  middle  age^ 
you  that  had  husbands  and  lovers  in  the  army,  can  sympathize 
with  this  lonely  young  wife.  “John,  one  word  more  before 
we  part — maybe  forever.  1 have  been  reading  the  life  of 
Josephine  after  Napoleon  was  banished  to  that  lonely  island. 
He  and  Josephine  corresponded  regularly  by  the  use  of  invis- 
ible ink.  If  you  should  be  taken  prisoner,  John,  I want  you 
to  write  me  in  that  way.  ” “ What ! I taken  prisoner  ! Have  no- 
fears in  that  direction.  Whatever  fate  may  befall  me,  I will 
never  surrender  to  the  enemy.” 
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Bravo  ! How  often  did  we  hear  this  at  the  beffinninor  of  the 
war,  I would  die  before  I would  submit,  or  die  in  the  last  ditch, 
or  fight  until  the  last  man  dropped.  At  the  close  of  the  war 
we  knew  more  than  at  its  commencement.  You  did  not  hear 
the  old  veterans  of  many  hard  fought  fields  use  these  expres- 
sions — or  hear  them  say,  I would  die  rather  than  eat  so  and  so. 
It  is  all  bosh.  No  man  will  die  if  he  can  avoid  it.  John  kissed 
his  girl  wife,  and  the  train  pulled  out  for  the  front.  By  and  by, 
in  the  midst  of  battle,  hotly  contested  by  both  armies.  Captain 
Randolph  was  knocked  senseless  by  the  explosion  of  a shell. 
When  he  regained  consciousness,  the  battle  was  over,  and  he, 
with  hundreds  of  his  companions,  were  prisoners.  In  due  time 
he  was  lodged  in  Libby.  When  the  order  came  forbidding 
more  than  six  lines  to  be  written  by  the  prisoners,  John 
remembered  the  parting  words  with  his  wife.  He  told  his 
intimate  friends  his  secret.  I arranged  with  him  and  gave  him 
my  wife’s  postoflice  address.  This  he  sent  to  Mrs.  Randolph, 
and  she  was  to  write  to  Mrs.  Russell  and  explain  to  her  the 
secret  and  tell  her  that  when  she  received  a letter  from  her 
husband  to  put  that  letter  in  the  oven  of  a hot  cook  stove, 
leave  it  there  a short  time,  then  take  it  out,  and  she  would 
there  find  a letter  that  would  gladden  her  lonely  hours. 

At  the  same  time  and  by  the  same  mail  that  carried  the  cap- 
tain’s letter  to  his  wife  with  the  above  instructions,  another 
letter  went  out  containing  not  only  six  lines,  written  as  per 
order,  but  as  many  as  could  be  written  in  fine  hand  between 
the  lines,  across  the  lines,  and  all  over  the  sheet.  The  six 
lines  were  written  with  common  ink,  and  were  for  the  inspec- 
tion of  the  j)rison  authorities  ; the  remainder  were  written 
with  invisible  ink,  and  almost  liefore  the  letters  were  formed 
would  disappear  and  remain  so  until  subjected  to  the  heat, 
when  they  would  reappear  and  remain  so.  I have  letters 
written  in  the  winter  of  sixty-three  and  four  that  are  as  legible 
as  they  were  the  day  they  were  lirought  out.  The  two  letters 
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sent  reached  their  destination  ; the  one  sent  by  me  was  opened 
and  read  with  bitter  disappointment  by  its  recipient.  It  con- 
tained no  news,  no  comfort ; it  was  not  satisfactory,  not  what 
she  would  expect.  In  disappointment  and  grief  she  sat  alone 
before  a blazing  fire  in  one  of  the  oldfashioned  fire  places  so 
common  in  that  day.  As  she  rocked  to  and  fro  and  in  solitude 
and  in  sorrow,  unnoticed,  the  letter  dropped  from  her  hand  to 
her  lap,  thence  as  she  rocked,  to  the  hearth  in  front  of  the  fire- 
place. She  remained  in  this  position,  half  dreaming,  her 
thoughts  far  off.  A lady  friend  enters,  and  to  arouse  her, 
inquires,  ‘ ‘ What  good  news  did  you  receive  in  your  letter  ? ’ ’ 
In  disgust  she  reaches  for  the  letter;  as  she  picks  it  up  to  hand 
her  companion,  remarking,  ‘‘No  news,  neither  good  or  bad,” 
she  beheld  not  the  letter  of  six  lines  only,  but  a letter  brim 
full  of  news.  Almost  speechless  for  the  moment  and  half 
frightened,  she  dropped  it  and  for  a time  could  not  believe  her 
eyes.  This  letter  explained  all.  When  in  a few  days  she 
received  a letter  from  Mrs.  Captain  Randolph,  telling  her  how 
to  write  to  her  husband  with  invisible  ink,  she  replied  thanking 
her  for  the  kind  letter  and  telling  her  how  that  Providence  had 
unfolded  the  secret  in  advance  of  her  letter.  These  two  ladies 
each  wrote  to  others  having  friends  in  Libby,  and  gradually 
this  clandestine  correspondence  extended  until  many  of  the 
prisoners  embraced  this  method  of  correspondence,  until  finally 
a Jew  lieutenant  obtained  the  secret.  He  wrote  to  his  girl  a 
long  love  letter  full  of  the  sentiments  contained  in  such  letters  ; 
for  this  part  of  his  letter  he  used  invisible  ink.  The  six  lines 
written  with  regulation  ink  were  couched  in  this  language  : 
“ When  you  receive  this  epistle,  dear,  put  him  in  the  oven  of 
your  hot  cook  stove  for  ten  minutes  ; take  him  out,  thens  you 
will  reads  him  agins  and  he  makes  you  laugh.  Him  written 
with  onion  juice.” 

The  prison  authorities  acted  on  his  advice  and  returned  his 
letter  to  the  prison. 
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As  the  Fourth  of  July  approached,  the  prisoners  were 
actively  engaged  in  preparations  for  a celebration  of  the  day. 
But  we  could  not  think  of  a Fourth  of  July  without  the 
stars  and  stripes.  How  to  get  a flag  seemed  to  be  a question 
hard  to  solve.  A meeting  was  called  to  consider  the  matter. 
A grave  and  lengthy  discussion  followed.  At  length  it  was 
discovered  that  some  of  the  prisoners  wore  red  flannel  shirts, 
while  others  had  on  what  had  once  been  white  cotton.  An 
ensign  of  the  navy  was  required  to  furnish  from  a similar  gar- 
ment a square  for  the  blue  field.  Those  that  were  not  called 
on  to  contribute  material  were  engaged  as  manufacturers. 

By  the  Fourth  we  had  a respectable  looking  flag,  and  we 
w'ere  prouder  of  it  than  if  it  had  been  made  of  the  finest  silk. 
Our  celebration  exercises  commenced  ; our  flag  was  brought 
out  from  concealment  and  suspended  from  one  of  the  beams  in 
the  upper  west  room.  The  proper  officers  of  the  day  w^ere 
nominated.  Colonel  Streight  took  the  floor  beneath  our  flag, 
and  was  proceeding  to  ‘ ‘ spread  the  American  eagle,  ’ ’ when  w^e 
were  interrupted  by  one  of  the  prison  officials.  His  eyes  had 
caught  sight  of  the  stars  and  stripes,  which  affected  him  the 
same  as  the  waving  of  a red  flag  would  a Spanish  bull.  He 
ordered  us  to  instantly  take  that  hateful  rag  down,  informing 
us  that  Fourth  of  July  celebrations  were  not  tolerated  in  the 
Southern  Confederacy.  The  order  was  not  obeyed.  After 
much  parleying  and  an  exhibition  of  violent  and  extremely  l)ad 
temper,  the  official  vvas  permitted  to  take  the  flag  down. 

July  6th,  two  days  after  our  celebration  of  the  glorious 
Fourth  as  just  related,  a celebration  of  an  entirely  different 
character  was  had.  Instead  of  the  Yankees  leading  off',  as  on 
the  previous  occasion,  the  Johnnies  now  managed,  controlled 
and  arranged  the  program  to  suit  themselves.  For  an  account 
of  this  affair  I will  quote  from  the  diary  of  one  of  the  ]i)artici- 
pants,  written  immediately  after  it  transpired,  and  which  is  a 
true  statement  of  the  facts. 
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the  6th  day  of  July,  1863,  one  of  the  most  solemn 
and  deeply  interesting  ceremonies  transpired  in  Libby  Prison 
that  I have  ever  witnessed.  All  the  Federal  officers  of  the  rank 
of  captain  (seventy-eight  in  number),  held  as  prisoners  of  war 
at  that  time  by  the  Rebel  authorities,  were  drawn  up  in  line  in 
one  of  the  rooms  on  the  lower  floor,  and  an  order  read  to  them 
from  General  Winder  to  Major  Turner,  in  which  the  latter  offi- 
cer was  directed  to  select  two  captains  from  among  the  number 
held  in  confinement,  for  immediate  execution,  in  retaliation  for 
two  Rebel  officers  hung  by  General  Burnside  in  Eastern  Ten- 
nessee, they  having  been  caught  recruiting  for  the  Rebel  army 
inside  his  lines.  This  information  produced  an  instant  change 
on  the  countenances  of  the  officers  whose  fate  it  so  much  con- 
cerned. When  first  called  into  line  they  stepped  out  with  exu- 
berant spirits,  and  pleasing  anticipations  of  exchange,  home, 
and  freedom ; but  now  hilarity  was  cast  aside,  and  calm,  stern 
resolve  to  meet  heroically  and  manfully  whatever  fate  might 
befall  them  in  the  cause  to  which  they  had  dedicated  their  stout 
hearts  and  strong  arms,  and,  if  need  be,  their  lives,  took  its 
place. 

“On  a small  table,  in  the  center  of  the  circle  formed  by  the 
officers,  was  placed  a box  which  contained  each  name,  written 
on  a separate  slip  of  paper.  At  one  end  of  the  table,  haughty 
and  egotistical,  and  with  a satisfied  air,  as  if  the  occasion  was 
one  productive  of  pleasure,  stood  Major  Thomas  P.  Turner, 
commandant  of  the  prison ; at  the  other,  the  good  old  white 
haired  chaplain.  Rev.  Joseph  Brown,  of  the  Sixth  Maryland 
Infantry,  and  Chaplain  C.  C.  McCabe,  of  the  One  Hundred 
and  Twenty-second  Ohio  Infantry.  The  former  was  designated 
by  the  prisoners  to  draw  two  slips  of  paper  from  the  box,  and 
those  whose  names  were  written  thereon  were  to  be  the  doomed 
men. 

“Solemnly  and  breathlessly  one  is  drawn,  and  each,  feeling 
that  his  life  or  death  depended  on  it,  anxiously  awaited  the 
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announcement.  It  was  Henry  W.  Sawyer,  captain  of  the  First 
New  Jersey  Cavalry;  all  'eyes  are  turned  toward  him,  and  a 
slight  commotion  ensues,  but  not  a word  or  exclamation  is 
heard.  Again  the  old  chaplain  thrusts  his  hand  in  the  box  ; 
all  is  silent  as  death  while  from  the  paper  drawn  he  reads  Cap- 
tain John  Flinn,  Fifty-first  Indiana  Volunteer  Infantry.  The 
ceremony  ended,  the  doomed  men  were  conducted  to  General 
Winder’s  headquarters.  He  ordered  them  placed  in  solitary 
confinement  in  the  dungeon  in  the  basement  of  Libby  Prison,  to 
be  kept  there  on  bread  and  water  until  the  day  of  their  execu- 
tion. Soon  the  circumstances  of  this  affair  became  known  to 
our  government,  and  General  W.  F.  Lee,  of  the  Rebel  army. 
General  Robert  E.  Lee’s  son,  and  Captain  Winder,  son  of  Gen- 
eral John  H.  Winder,  were  placed  in  close  confinement  as  hos- 
tages for  the  safety  of  Sawyer  and  Flinn.  This  action  on  the 
part  of  our  government  had  the  desired  effect.  Execution  was 
deferred  from  time  to  time,  until  finally  an  exchange  was  agreed 
upon,  and  Sawyer  and  Flinn  were  exchanged  for  the  same  offi- 
cers whom  our  authorities  held  for  their  safety.” 

The  subject  of  exchange  was  never  worn  threadbare.  It 
was  a constant  theme  of  discussion  by  day  and  dreamed  of  by 
night.  When  the  prisoners  had  abandoned  all  hope  of  exchange, 
their  thoughts  turned  to  plans  for  escape.  Many  of  these 
plans  were  carried  out  successfully,  while  many  more  proved 
failures.  I have  not  time  here  to  relate  the  many  gallant 
exploits  and  adventures  of  those  who  gained  their  freedom  by 
escape.  I will,  however,  relate  one,  which,  at  the  time,  created 
great  merriment.  Some  time  in  September,  after  our  entrance 
into  Libby,  a Yankee  officer  managed  to  get  to  the  hospital  for 
treatment.  There  the  custom  was  to  carry  out  late  each  even- 
ing all  that  died  during  the  day  after  the  morning  sick  call. 
So,  one  fine  afternoon,  our  sick  captain  died,  and,  by  a pre- 
vious arrangement  with  the  colored  help  around  the  hospital, 
he  was  tenderly  rolled  up  in  his  blanket  and  carried  outside  the 
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guard  line  and  placed  in  the  dead  house,  where  he  lay  stifif, 
stark  and  cold  until  after  dark,  when  he  arose,  folded  his 
blanket,  and  departed  for  God’s  country,  and  in  due  time,  after 
many  hardships,  arrived  safely  within  the  Union  lines,  and  is 
today  a “live  Yankee.” 

The  favorite  and  most  plausible  plan  for  escaping  appeared 
to  be  by  tunneling.  But  the  question  was  how  to  get  down  to 
to  the  basement  while  the  officers  and  guards  occupied  the  first 
floor. 

Finally  the  prisoners  organized  a fraternity  called  “The 
Council  of  Five.”  Originally  there  were  but  five  members, 
but  others  were  admitted  until  the  council  numbered  thirty-six. 
Signwords  and  grips  were  adopted  so  that  members  might 
know  each  other  in  the  dark  as  well  as  in  the  light.  This  was 
necessary  because  the  prison  contained  traitors,  and  to  be  suc- 
cessful we  must  know  who  were  true  and  who  were  not.  The 
Rebel  authorities  had  spies  continually  in  tlie  prison  with  and 
among  us  ; beside  there  were  some  among  our  own  men — men 
who  wore  the  blue — who  would  sell  us  out  any  time  for  a 
mess  of  pottage.  So,  in  order  to  succeed  in  carrying  out  any 
plan,  it  was  necessary  to  work  with  great  caution  and  secrecy. 

The  plan  agreed  upon  by  the  Council  of  Five  was  to  com- 
mence operations  in  the  second  story  of  the  building.  First 
a hole  large  enough  to  admit  a man’s  body  was  made  in 
the  partition  wall  by  carefully  removing  the  brick.  This  let 
the  workers  into  a large  chimney  which  extended  from  the 
basement  or  ground  floor  up  through  this  partition  wall  to  the 
top  of  the  building.  By  means  of  a ladder  made  of  ])lankets 
they  were  enabled  to  descend  to  the  basement,  when  their  exit 
was  easy  through  a large  fire  place,  originally  used  for  drying 
tol)acco,  for  Libby  Prison  was  built  and  used  as  a tobacco 
warehouse  before  the  War.  The  cellar  or  basement  at  the 
time  we  were  confined  there  was  only  used  for  storing  fodder 
and  hay  for  the  horses  recpiired  for  service  about  the  prison, 
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and  only  partially  occupied  for  that  purpose.  This  basement 
or  cellar  was  floored  with  loose  boards  some  eighteen  inches 
above  the  ground.  Once  down  into  this  basement,  access  was 
had  to  all  parts  of  the  foundation.  Our  first  plan  was  to  dig 
down  under  the  south  wall  of  the  prison,  and  from  thence  run 
a tunnel  and  connect  it  with  a large  sewer  that  ran  along  the 
side  of  the  building  under  the  center  of  Canal  street.  When 
the  sewer  was  reached  it  was  claimed  that  freedom  could  be 
had  by  following  the  sewer  to  its  outlet,  or  by  climbing  out  at 
one  of  the  many  ‘‘manholes.”  Details  for  the  work  were 
now  made.  But  two  men  could  work  at  the  same  time.  As 
soon  as  it  was  dark  they  went  to  the  cellar  and  labored  the 
entire  night.  As  dawn  approached  they  would  obliterate  all 
signs  of  their  work  and  return  to  their  quarters,  hoist  the 
ladder  and  replace  the  brick  carefully,  and  hang  an  old  coat 
carelessly  over  the  entrance.  Sometimes  one  of  the  prisoners 
would  ‘ ‘ play  sick  ’ ’ and  make  his  couch  so  that  when  occupied 
the  rent  in  the  wall  would  not  be  noticed.  So  well  was  this 
concealed  that  not  one  prisoner  except  the  members  of  the 
Council  of  Five  knew  anything  about  it.  Constant  work  every 
night  for  ten  nights  completed  the  tunnel  to  the  sewer.  On 
the  eleventh  night  it  was  tapped,  while  all  concerned  were  in 
readiness  to  depart  from  Libby.  But  what  a stench  ! So 
horrible  was  it  that  it  awoke  every  sleeper  about  the  building, 
and  the  detail  at  work  was  nearly  sufl'ocated  with  sewer  gas. 
The  opening  in  the  sewer  was  finally  closed  before  daylight  and 
the  enterprise  voted  a failure. 

Bitter  complaints  were  filed  next  morning  with  the  prison 
authorities,  asking  them  for  humanity’s  sake  not  to  allow  the 
scavenger  wagons  to  draw  their  loads  of  filth  past  the  })rison, 
as  it  was  likely  to  endanger  the  health  of  the  inmates.  The 
prison  guards  joined  with  us  in  our  request. 

This  failure  only  spurred  the  inventive  minds  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  council  to  redouble  their  energies.  Another  plan 
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was  soon  matured  and  active  operations  begun  without  delay. 
The  plan  of  work  was  not  changed.  Another  tunnel  was  to 
be  run  at  a differ  ant  place  and  in  another  direction.  It  com- 
menced under  the  east  foundation  wall  of  the  prison  and  was 
to  run  under  the  wall  as  before,  thence  under  a narrow  street 
or  a wide  alley  through  which  the  prison  guards  walked  ; 
thence  under  a high,  upright  board  fence  which  enclosed  a 
vacant  lot  on  the  east  of  the  prison.  As  the  work  progressed 
the  dirt  from  the  excavation  was  distributed  under  the  loose 
board  floor  of  the  basement. 

The  boards  were  carefully  replaced  and  all  signs  of  the  work 
obliterated.  The  digging  was  done  entirely  by  night,  and  it 
required  the  utmost  caution  at  all  times  to  prevent  detection. 

The  foundation  stones  were  found  to  be  about  eight  feet 
under  the  surface  of  the  ground  and  built  on  piling,  saplings 
driven  side  by  side.  On  these  the  foundation  rested.  To  go 
under  the  piling  was  impossible ; how  to  get  through  was  the 
question.  After  several  days  delay,  the  problem  was  solved  in 
this  way : Around  the  prison  was  an  old  darkey  whose  busi- 
nees  it  was  to  do  errands  for  the  commandant  of  the  prison  and 
to  carry  in  wood  for  the  prisoners.  Colonel  A.  D.  Streight,  of 
the  51st  Indiana,  arranged  with  this  darkey  to  l)uy  or  steal  an 
"auger,  take  the  handle  off  the  auger,  put  ])oth  handle  and 
auger  in  an  armful  of  stovewood  and  carry  them  into  the 
prison,  which  after  several  days  delay  he  did.  For  his  ser- 
vices Colonel  Streight  paid  him  five  hundred  dollars  in  Confed- 
erate money,  worth  ten  cents  on  the  dollar,  in  gold. 

Work  was  now  resumed,  and  with  the  auger  the  piling  was 
soon  cut  and  a hole  made  through  it  large  enough  to  permit  a 
man  to  crawl  through  when  lying  flat  in  the  tunnel,  for  the 
tunnel  was  only  large  enough  to  allow  a man  to  crawl  in  it 
when  lying  flat,  and  even  that  was  difficult. 

The  work  all  had  to  be  done  in  this  hampered  and  unnatural 
position.  An  old  haversack  or  leather  bag  was  used  to  haul 
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the  dirt  out.  This  bag  was  attached  in  the  center  of  a cord 
twice  the  lenorth  of  the  tunnel.  The  man  at  work  in  the  tunnel 

O 

would  take  hold  of  one  end  of  the  cord  and  pull  it  in  until  the 
haversack  reached  him,  when  he  would  till  it  with  dirt ; then  the 
man  at  the  entrance,  having  the  other  end  of  the  cord,  would 
draw  the  bag  out,  unfasten  it  from  the  cord,  empty  the  dirt 
under  the  loose  board  floor,  return,  fasten  the  bag  to  the  cord 
again,  when  it  was  drawn  in  and  refllled  as  before.  In  this 
way  the  work  steadily  progressed  toward  completion.  The 
tools  used  for  digging  were  half  of  a large  strap  hinge  to  dig 
with  and  half  of  a canteen  for  a shovel.  Only  two  men  could 
work  at  the  same  time.  Each  night  a new  detail  of  two  men 
was  put  at  work.  If  you  would  know  what  it  is  to  be  in  hell, 
just  try,  even  for  a short  time,  working  in  a tunnel  like  the  one 
which  I have  described,  where  you  are  forty  or  tifty  feet  in  the 
ground,  lying  flat,  the  hole  just  barely  large  enough  to  admit 
the  body,  and  with  treacherous  sand  pockets  behind  and  above 
you  and  foul  air  to  breathe.  Oh,  horror  of  horrors  ! If  a 
cave-in  should  occur  you  would  be  hurried  alive  and  no  help  for  it. 

Early  in  February  the  work  was  pronounced  complete,  all 
except  an  opening.  The  entire  length  of  the  tunnel  was 
sixty-three  feet.  On  the  night  of  February  9,  1864,  as  soon 
as  the  lights  were  out  in  the  prison,  the  opening  was  made  and 
the  first  squad  of  four  passed  out.  The  mouth  of  the  tunnel 
was  then  closed  for  thirty  minutes,  when  four  more  passed  out, 
and  again  the  tunnel  was  closed  for  thirty  minutes.  In  this 
way  it  would  require  four  hours  and  a half  to  let  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Council  of  Five  out.  Commencing  at  ten  o’clock, 
if  there  was  no  failure  in  the  i)lans,  half  past  two  next  morning 
would  And  all  of  the  members  of  the  council  out.  Then  it  was 
intended  to  close  up  tlie  tunnel  until  next  night,  when  the  same 
program  covdd  be  repeated.  But,  alas  ! What  miserable  fail- 
ures we  are.  How  often  are  our  brightest  and  dearest  hoi)es 
dashed  to  pieces  in  the  moment  of  our  greatest  exultation. 
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Colonel  Streight  belonged  to  the  third  squad  of  four,  and 
was  the  third  man  of  his  squad  to  start  through  the  tunnel. 
When  about  half  way  through,  in  attempting  to  get  around  or 
past  a large  bowlder,  being  a large  man,  he  stuck  fast  and 
could  not  go  farther.  In  digging  the  tunnel  this  bowlder  had 
been  encountered  and  had  to  be  passed  by  digging  in  as  short  a 
circle  as  possible,  and  in  this  circle  or  needle’s  eye,  as  it  was 
called,  the  colonel  got  stuck  fast.  It  was  seriously  thought  for 
a time  that  he  could  not  extricate  himself,  but  he  did  finally 
manage  to  back  out,  and  after  divesting  himself  of  every  rag  of 
clothing  he  did  succeed  in  pulling  through,  and  in  a few  weeks 
thereafter  safely  arrived  within  the  Union  lines.  This  mishap 
of  the  colonel  sticking  fast  was  a misfortune  to  those  left 
behind,  and  came  near  frustrating  the  entire  scheme.  The  con- 
fusion caused  in  getting  Colonel  Streight  out  of  his  living  grave 
was  discovered  outside  of  the  council  and  began  to  spread,  till 
in  a short  time  it  was  known  to  every  prisoner  in  Libby  that  a 
way  of  escape  was  open,  and  so  general  and  pei’sistent  became 
the  stampede  for  liberty  that  less  than  half  of  the  number 
engaged  in  digging  the  tunnel  made  their  escape,  while  many 
that  had  no  knowledge  of  the  work  until  after  its  completion 
got  through. 

The  scene  that  now  followed  beggars  description.  Men  who 
a few  moments  before  were  moping  around  in  meekest  submis- 
sion and  utter  despair  were  transformed  into  the  wildest 
insubordinates  and  became  the  frenzied  demons  of  bright  hope 
for  deliverance  from  a living  hell.  The  great  mass  of  nearly 
1,200  prisoners  surged  and  swayed  forward  and  backward 
like  a mighty  forest  before  a sweeping  tornado.  Now  they 
were  piled  in  a living  wave  of  humanity  till  they  reached  the 
ceiling  near  the  place  in  the  chimney  whence  one  by  one  the 
more  fortunate  were  escaping.  Then  when  the  mad  tumult 
had  spent  its  force,  like  a wave  dashed  to  pieces  by  its  own 
violence  against  a rock-bound  shore,  the  struggling,  writhing, 
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cursing,  bruised,  bleeding  sea  of  humanity  receded,  only  to> 
dash  again  toward  the  exit  to  the  glorious  sunshine  and  still 
more  glorious  liberty  beneath  the  dear  old  stars  and  stripes. 

And  thus,  with  fighting,  cursing,  muttering,  crying  for  joy, 
tearing  each  other  away  from  the  entrance  to  the  chimney,  the 
awful  scene  of  demoniacal  confusion  went  on.  Reason  and  all 
the  higher  attributes  of  humanity  were  dethroned.  Bullies  with 
superhuman  strength  backed  themselves  against  the  wall,  and 
knocked  senseless  all  who  approaehed,  until  they  felt  that  they 
could  escape,  but  attempting  it,  were  caught  as  they  were  vainly 
trying  to  descend,  and  were  dragged  up  and  out  upon  the  floor 
and  trampled  upon  by  the  surging  crowd,  until  they  were  no  more 
able  to  stand,  and  gladly  crawled  away  into  a place  of  safety. 

Notwithstanding  all  this,  one  hundred  and  nine  prisoners  did 
get  down  the  chimney  and  escape  through  the  tunnel,  the  last 
leaving  just  at  daylight.  Only  sixty- five  reached  the  Union 
lines  in  safty.  In  the  morning  when  the  prisoners  were  being 
counted,  as  was  the  regular  custom,  an  attempt  was  made  to 
deceive  the  guards  in  charge  by  slipping  back  after  passing 
through  the  door  and  thus  be  counted  the  second  time.  But  as 
we  did  not  know  the  exact  number  that  had  got  out,  there 
were  but  fifty  repeaters,  and  the  ruse  was  discovered  of  course. 
Failing  to  make  my  escape  when  Colonel  Streiget  made  his  exit 
from  Libby  very  much  discouraged  me,  and  for  some  time  1 
gave  up  all  hopes  of  ever  getting  away  from  my  prison  home, 
unless  the  government  should  change  its  i)olicy  in  regard  to  the 
exchange  of  prisoners,  an  event  which  I had  no  idea  would 
take  place  as  long  as  Mr.  Stanton  was  retained  as  Secretary 
of  War.  Twelve  months  had  now  ela})sed  since  I entered 
Libby  Prison.  The  work  of  conquering  the  Rebellion  was 
rapidly  progressing  in  the  West.  Vicksburg  had  fallen,  and 
the  Mississippi  River  was  open  for  mivigation  of  our  transports 
from  its  source  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  ; our  armies  were  also 
making  rai)id  inroads  into  Georgia,  the  empire  State  of  the 
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Confederacy,  and  General  Grant,  after  having  accomplished 
this  great  work,  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac,  an  event  which  satisfied  the  prisoners — espe- 
cially those  belonging  to  the  Western  army,  who  knew  the  kind 
of  metal  Ulysses  was  composed  of — that  the  Rebel  authorities 
would  not  long  risk  keeping  us  confined  in  Richmond.  Con- 
sequently hope  began  to  revive  in  the  bosoms  of  those  who 
expected  to  gain  their  freedom  by  their  own  exertion.  Plans 
for  escape  in  case  of  removal  were  now  being  constantly  pro- 
jected and  discussed,  but  no  unity  or  organization  for  a general 
outbreak  could  be  arrived  at,  consequently  each  one  was  left  to 
act  independently  on  his  own  judgement,  and  if  he  thought 
escape  possible,  to  make  the  attempt. 

At  one  o’clock  of  the  morning  of  May  7th,  we  were  ordered 
to  get  ready  to  march,  and  one  hour  given  us  to  accomplish 
the  work,  at  the  end  of  which  they  commenced  counting  us  out 
at  the  narrow  door,  and,  as  though  we  were  so  many  hogs,  the 
Rebel  commissary  pitched  a pone  of  corn  bread  at  each  of  us 
as  we  passed.  As  we  came  out  we  were  placed  between  two 
long  files  of  guards,  running  along  Cary  street,  where  we 
remained  until  the  sun  came  up  from  behind  the  Richmond 
hills  — the  first  time  we  had  felt  his  warm  rays  for  twelve 
weary  months.  We  were  then  marched  to  the  Danville  depot, 
and  packed  into  old  stock  cars  for  transportation,  sixty  odd 
prisoners  and  five  guards  in  each  car.  The  weather  was 
extremely  hot,  water  very  scarce,  and  ‘‘grub”  ditto;  and  in 
this  condition  we  traveled  to  Danville,  Virginia,  twenty-four 
hours  journey,  during  which  time  we  received  water  but  twice, 
and  but  one-half  pint  each  time,  and  that  taken  from  a pond 
so  filthy  that  a hog  would  scarcely  wallow  in  it. 

After  being  removed  from  the  train  at  Danville,  the  Rebel 
officers  were  very  much  chagrined  to  find  that  the  Yanks  had 
cut  large  holes  in  the  bottom  of  the  cars,  aud  several  of  the 
“d — d rascals”  (as  they  pleased  to  call  them)  gone. 
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From  Richmond  to  Danville  the  ofuard  in  charo^e  of  us  was 
commanded  by  a scoundrel,  in  the  shape  of  a man,  whom  they 
called  captain.  From  his  deportment  and  treatment  of  the 
prisoners  on  the  route,  all  concurred  in  the  opinion  that  if  the 
devil  had  any  agents  that  this  man,  Tabb,  was  certainly  one  of 
his  chiefs ; if  not,  his  majesty  had  better  close  business  on  this 
terrestrial  sphere. 

We  were  kept  at  Danville  but  a few  days,  when  we  were 
again  jammed  into  cars  (sixty  or  seventy  in  each)  and  started 
further  south,  and  arrived  at  Macon,  Georgia,  on  the  16th  day 
of  May,  1864,  and  placed  in  a stockade  for  safe  keeping.  We 
at  once  organized  squads  and  companies,  and  commenced  tun- 
neling passages  underground  through  which  to  escape,  and 
had  several  large  ones  nearly  completed  when  one  of  our  own 
officers  betrayed  our  work  and  plans  to  the  Confederate  authori- 
ties, who  soon  placed  a check  on  our  operations. 

In  July  we  were  removed  to  Charleston,  South  Carolina.  An 
admirable  plan  for  escape  on  the  route  was  organized  by  those 
of  us  who  went  on  the  first  train,  but  those  who  were  appointed 
to  lead  and  direct  the  affair  had  not  the  courage  to  lead  off'. 
We  were  kept  at  Charleston  nearly  three  months  of  the  hottest 
season  of  the  year,  and  all  the  time  under  the  fire  of  our  own 
guns.  This  unprecedented  measure  of  the  rel)els  was  done  for 
the  purpose  of  compelling  the  government  to  an  exchange  of 
prisoners  on  terms  proposed  by  themselves,  but  experience 
taught  them  that  the  United  States  was  not  to  be  dictated  to  by 
Rebels. 

During  the  fall,  yellow  fever  made  its  ai)pearance  among  the 
prisoners,  in  consequence  of  which  we  were  removed  to  Colum- 
bia, S.  C.,  where  we  were  })laced  in  an  old  field,  with  a single 
guard  line  around  us.  Now,  I thought,  was  time  to  make 
another  effort  to  reach  “God’s  country”  (the  Union  lines 
being  termed  so  by  the  prisoners),  and  at  once  began  operating 
on  the  guards,  and  soon  found  that  if  1 was  cautious,  and 
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selected  a good  subject,  that  I could  bribe  him  with  a watch, 
or  a few  Confederate  dollars,  to  let  me  pass  out.  The  greatest 
diflSculty  that  presented  itself  was,  how  could  I subsist  in  such 
a strange  land,  where  I dare  not  stop  at  the  house  of  a white 
man,  as  immediate  arrest  and  confinement  would  be  my 
doom.  It  would  not  do  for  the  eye  of  a white  man, 
woman  or  child  to  see  me,  as  legions  of  bloodhounds,  double- 
barreled  shotguns,  old  men  and  boys,  conscript  officers,  and 
provost  marshals  would  at  once  be  in  pursuit  ; besides,  it  was 
at  least  four  hundred  miles  to  the  Union  lines,  by  the  shortest 
route  that  could  be  taken,  and  my  clothing  was  much  worn  and 
very  thin ; I was  without  good  shoes,  and  at  this  season  of  the 
year  1 could  but  expect  cold  weather,  even  in  South  Carolina, 
and  much  severer  when  I reached  the  mountains.  Rivers  and 
large  streams  were  also  to  be  crossed,  and  I knew  that  all  the 
principal  bridges  and  fords  were  guarded  by  the  enemy,  for 
the  purpose  of  catching  deserters  from  their  own  army  and 
runaway  negroes. 

Notwithstanding  all  these  difficulties,  1 determined  to  make 
another  effort  to  gain  my  freedom,  even  if  it  should  cost  me 
my  life.  ‘^Liberty  or  Death”  was  now  my  motto.  In  the 
first  place,  I must  raise  the  wherewithal  to  bribe  the  sentinel, 
and  on  making  a thorough  examination  of  my  valuahles,  found 
them  to  consist  of  one  pocket  comb,  a brass  button,  silver  pen- 
holder and  gold  pen  point ; these  constituted  my  store  of 
wordly  goods,  and  with  them  I proceeded  to  drive  a l)argain 
wdth  one  of  the  chivalry  and  escape  their  clutches  for  a short 
time,  at  least.  We  had  an  o})portunity  of  conversing  with  the 
guards  when  they  came  in  to  attend  roll  call,  and  on  one  of 
these  occasions  I selected  a boy  from  one  of  the  comi)anies,  and 
proceeded  to  form  an  acquaintance  with  him.  At  first  he  was 
not  very  communicative,  but  I directed  the  conversation  in 
regard  to  his  manner  of  procuring  subsistence,  asking  him  if 

he  lived  exclusively  on  the  rations  furnished  by  the  Rebel 
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commissary.  He  replied  that  he  was  compelled  to  do  it,  as  he 
was  without  money  wherewith  to  procure  anything  else.  I re- 
marked to  him  that  I had  a good  gold  pen  and  silver  holder, 
both  worth  at  least  one  hundred  and  fift}^  dollars  in  Confederate 
money,  and  which  I would  give  him  if  he  would  let  me  pass 
his  beat  some  dark  night.  He  finally  agreed  to  the  proposi- 
tion, provided  I would  promise  on  honor  not  to  betray  him  in 
case  I was  recaptured  and  brought  back,  to  which  I of  course 
agreed,  and  began  preparations  for  my  departure.  From  a 
friend  who  had  sold  his  watch  to  one  of  the  guards,  I borrowed 
ten  dollars  in  Confederate  money.  With  this  I purchased  from 
the  sutler  one  quart  of  salt,  and  some  matches  ; I algo  baked 
my  five  days  rations  of  corn  meal,  which,  when  done,  made 
about  three  pounds  of  bread.  For  a haversack  to  carry  it  in, 
I took  an  old  fiannel  shirt  and  tied  the  lower  extremity  with  a 
string,  like  a bag,  and  the  sleeves  together  to  swing  over  my 
shoulder. 

Three  days  after,  the  soldier  with  whom  the  arrangement 
was  made  guarded  me,  with  several  others,  outside  the  lines,  to 
procure  wood  for  fuel.  The  same  morning,  however,  a large 
number  of  the  prisoners  were  put  on  parole  of  honor  not  to 
escape,  by  the  commandant  of  the  prison,  and  allowed  to  go 
for  the  same  purpose.  As  soon  as  a favorable  opportunity 
ofi'ered  for  me  to  pass  the  guard  whom  I had  bribed,  without 
being  observed  by  the  other  sentinels,  I stepped  up  to  him  and 
gave  him  the  pen  and  penholder,  and  passed  out  and  made  a 
straight  line  for  the  nearest  pine  thicket,  almost  fearing  to  look 
back  lest  I should  be  observed  by  others  of  the  Rebel  guard, 
and  by  them  returned  to  the  prison. 

I traveled  through  the  thicket  about  four  miles,  when  I came 
to  a swamp.  I went  into  this  several  hundred  yards  and  found  a 
large  pine  log  lying  up  out  of  the  water,  upon  which  I crawled, 
intending  to  remain  there  until  after  dark,  but  I had  not  long 
been  concealed  here  until  I heard  some  one  walking  through 
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the  water.  From  the  direction  whence  the  noise  proceeded, 
and  its  gradual  nearer  approach,  I supposed  that  it  was  the 
Rebels  on  my  track,  and  as  quietly  as  possible  slipped  oft'  the 
log  on  the  opposite  side  from  the  direction  the  sound  came.  I 
had  been  in  this  position  but  a short  time  when  1 discovered 
approaching  me,  instead  of  an  armed  Rebel  with  a pack  of 
bloodhounds,  one  of  my  old  prison  companions,  Lieutenant 
Frank  A.  Lakin,  of  the  Eighteenth  Indiana  Infantry,  an  officer 
with  whom  I had  been  confined  in  the  various  prisons  of  the 
Confederacy  for  one  year  and  a half.  I knew  that  he  would 
do  to  depend  upon  in  the  perilous  and  toilsome  work  before  us  ; 
young,  active,  brave  and  full  of  fire,  and  when  he  had  once 
made  up  his  mind  to  do  a thing  he  never  gave  it  up  until  it  had 
been  accomplished,  unless  some  unavoidable  streak  of  bad  for- 
tune interposed.  There  was  no  officer  among  all  the  prisoners 
with  whom  I had  lieen  confined  that  I would  have  preferred  as 
a companion  in  the  hazardous  journey  before  me. 

We  consulted  together  as  to  the  liest  route  to  be  taken  to 
reach  our  lines.  Soon  as  it  was  dark  we  started  out,  intending 
to  strike  the  road  leading  from  Columbia  to  Lexington  ; we 
had  not  traveled  far,  however,  when  the  sky  became  very 
much  clouded,  obscuring  the  north  star  by  which  we  were 
directing  our  course,  l)ut  we  continued  to  travel,  without  guide 
or  compass,  until  about  two  o’clock  in  the  morning,  when  the 
clouds  cleared  away,  and  we  discovered  that  we  were  going  in 
the  wrong  direction.  We  accordingly  changed  our  course,  and 
again  set  out  for  the  road  before  mentioned,  and  which  we 
finally  found.  We  traveled  very  cautiously  for  some  consider- 
able distance,  and  at  length  came  to  a guideboard,  which  we 
hailed  with  joy,  as  it  was  a silent  director  that  would  not  betray 
us  ; it  was  so  dark,  however,  that  it  availed  us  nothing  without 
some  little  ingenuity,  so  I squared  myself  in  front  of  the  post 
with  my  hands  on  my  knees  and  with  my  shoulders  stooped 
over,  while  Frank  mounted  my  back,  crawled  up,  struck  a match 
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and  examined  the  directions  on  the  board,  when  he  discovered 
that  we  were  just  five  miles  from  Columbia  and  seven  miles 
from  Lexington,  and  had  traveled  hard  all  night;  but  we 
determined,  if  possible,  to  pass  the  latter  place  before  daylight 
— the  gray  streaks  of  light  just  making  their  appearance  in  the 
east  when  we  came  to  the  suburbs  of  the  villaoje.  We  now 
held  a council  of  war,  and  decided  that  our  plan  was  to  go 
direct  through  town,  so  we  walked  very  briskly  up  Main  street, 
encountering  on  our  way  several  noisy  dogs,  which  alarmed  us 
considerably,  lest  they  should  be  the  means  of  arousing  the  citi- 
zens, as  lights  were  already  visible  in  many  of  the  houses  ; 
but  we  passed  through  safely,  and  soon  came  to  a dense  pine 
thicket,  into  which  we  went  some  two  or  three  hundred  yards 
and  stopped  near  a large  pond,  where  we  raked  some  leaves 
together  for  a bed  and  laid  down,  tired  and  footsore,  to  rest, 
and  did  not  awake  until  near  sunset. 

After  making  a hasty  toilet,  by  washing  in  the  pond  and  dry- 
ing our  faces  on  the  leaves  and  dead  grass,  we  sat  down  to  par- 
take of  my  loaf  of  corn  bread,  which  still  remained  untouched, 
and,  as  neither  of  us  had  tasted  a morsel  for  twenty-four  hours, 
it  was  very  palatable.  At  dark  we  again  started  on  the  road, 
and  when  we  came  near  a house  always  flanked  it,  so  as  not  to 
be  observed  by  the  dogs.  We  traveled  all  night,  and  the  next 
morning  went  into  the  woods  again,  to  conceal  ourselves,  and 
rest  and  sleep  ; but  we  were  so  hungry  that  sleep  Avith  me  was 
impossible.  While  pondering  where  our  next  j)rovisions  were 
to  come  from,  I suddenly  heard  the  noise  of  a l)ell  and  ])leating 
of  sheep.  I remarked  to  my  friend  Frank  that  Ave  had  better 
capture  and  slaughter  one,  as  aa^c  could  live  very  Avell  on  its 
flesh,  even  if  we  had  no  broad.  He  thought  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  catch  one  of  them,  and  turned  over  in  the  leaves  to 
sleep. 

But  Frank’s  opinion  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,  I was 
determined  to  have  some  mutton  for  breakfast,  and  gathering 
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my  salt  bag  started  toward  the  sheep.  Salt  being  a luxury  to 
which  Rebel  sheep  had  not  been  of  late  accustomed,  the  whole 
flock  was  soon  collected  around  me,  some  licking  salt  from  my 

hands.  Just  at  this  moment  Frank  raised  up,  and  seeing  that 

•/ 

the  prospect  for  mutton  was  very  good,  yelled  out  : ‘ ‘ Catch  a 
fat  one,  Milt.”  I made  a grot)  and  caught  a very  nice  lamb. 
Soon  as  he  discovered  that  I had  secured  the  prize,  he  started 
toward  me  at  the  rate  of  ‘‘2:40”  with  the  old  caseknife,  with 
which  we  soon  dispatched  the  juvenile  sheep,  and,  when  dressed, 
found  it  to  be  very  fat  and  tender.  We  had  no  water  to  either 
Avash  our  hands  or  mutton,  but  Ave  kindled  a Are,  and  a portion 
of  the  carcass  was  soon  on  it  roasting,  and  the  savory  slices  of 
mutton  alone  made  us  a delightful  breakfast ; after  Avhich  Ave 
lay  down  to  sleep,  and  did  not  aAvake  until  near  sunset. 

We  immediately  commenced  })reparations  for  another  night’s 
march,  but  before  starting,  aa^c  cut  out  the  best  pieces  remain- 
ing of  the  lamb’s  carcass,  and  put  them  in  my  haversack  for 
our  subsistence  the  next  day.  We  had  not  traveled  far  before 
Ave  felt  the  evil  effects  of  eating  so  much  meat  Avithout  bread, 
and  Frank  swore  “by  the  Eternal”  he  would  never  taste 
mutton  again.  Journeyed  all  day  Avithout  any  incident  of  note. 
About  daylight  in  the  morning  Ave  came  to  a secluded  place, 
Avhere  Ave  Avent  into  bivouac,  and  lay  down  to  sleep  without 
eating,  the  breakfast  of  the  previous  morning  still  Aveighing 
heavy  on  our  stomachs.  When  Ave  aAvoke  in  the  evening,  and 
before  starting  on  the  tramp,  Frank  remarked  that  he  believed 
“ he  could  eat  a little  more  of  that  sheep,”  provided  it  Avas 
cooked  in  any  other  manner  than  by  being  broiled  on  the  coals. 

Before  it  Avas  quite  dark  Ave  Avere  again  on  the  tramp,  and 
early  in  the  evening,  Avhile  flanking  a large  farm  house  that 
stood  near  the  road,  Ave  accidentally  found  ourselves — very 
much  to  our  satisfaction  — in  a SAveet  potato  patch,  and  at  once 
set  about  digging ' the  precious  roots,  about  a half  bushel  of 
which  Ave  tied  up  in  Frank’s  old  jacket,  and  proceeded  to  the 
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next  plantation.  Near  one  of  the  huts  we  discovered  a negro 
woman  washing  by  the  burning  light  of  a few  pine  faggots  col- 
lected in  a pile  by  her  side.  We  remained  in  concealment 
watching  her  about  twenty  minutes,  when  she  started  off 
toward  the  house.  We  then  cautiously  approached  the  fire, 
and  Frank  shouldered  the  kettle  she  had  been  using:  and  carried 
it  off'  about  a mile  to  a pond,  surrounded  by  a dense  thicket, 
and  it  was  not  long:  ere  we  had  it  swung:  over  a brig:ht  fire  of 
blazing  pine  knots,  filled  with  a goodly  quantity  of  sweet 
potatoes  and  the  remains  of  our  mutton.  In  about  two  hours 
later  we  were  partaking  of  one  of  the  most  delicious  feasts  of 
food  to  which  I ever  sat  down.  Frank’s  forty-eight  hours 
fasting  had  entirely  obliterated  from  his  mind  the  memory  of 
his  vow  not  to  eat  sheep.  After  partaking  to  our  satisfaction, 
we  filled  our  haversack  with  the  remainder  and  started  on  the 
march,  forgetting,  however,  to  return  the  old  woman’s  kettle. 

As  near  as  possible,  we  kept  a direct  course  for  Knoxvulle, 
Tennessee.  Before  we  left  the  prison  at  Columbia,  I procured 
an  old  pocket  map  of  the  Southern  States,  of  which  1 made  a 
copy  on  a sheet  of  foolscap  paj^er.  It  was,  of  course,  very  incor- 
rect, but  answered  our  purpose,  as  it  gave  us  some  idea  of  the 
distance  from  point  to  point,  and  the  localities  of  the  principal 
towns.  We  still  followed  the  old  plan  of  traveling  after  night, 
and  lying  by  in  the  woods  and  thickets  during  the  day  time. 

Three  days  and  nights  thus  passed  without  incident  or  adven- 
ture of  any  kind,  at  the  end  of  which  we  found  our  commissary 
department  in  a very  unfavorable  condition  for  promoting  the 
health  and  streng:th  of  two  such  ravenous  individuals  as  Frank 
and  myself.  It  was  the  third  morning  after  we  had  boiled  the 
mutton  and  potatoes  before  mentioned,  that  we  were  aroused 
from  our  slumber  by  the  side  of  a lire  we  had  built,  by  tlie 
neighing  of  a horse.  We  ])oth  instantly  sprang  to  our  feet, 
and  about  one  hundred  yards  distant  discovered  a negro  coming 
toward  us  on  horseback,  drawn  hither,  as  we  afterward 
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learned,  by  the  smoke  of  our  fire.  He  came  up  to  within  a 
few  yards  of  us  and  then  stopped,  evidently  considerably 
frightened  ; and,  although  we  had  determined  not  to  reveal 
ourselves  to  any  one,  either  black  or  white,  we  at  once  saw 
that  we  must  make  friends  with  this  man,  and  accordingly 
entered  into  conversation  with  him  and  informed  him  of  our 
true  character.  He  solemnly  promised  not  to  betray  us  to  his 
master,  but  on  the  contrary  pledged  himself  to  assist  us  in 
every  way  in  his  power.  We  told  him  that  we  were  very 
hungry,  and  out  of  provisions.  He  then  left  us,  but  returned 
in  about  an  hour,  bringing  with  him  a basket  of  roasted  pota- 
toes and  a small  piece  of  corn  bread,  saying  that  was  all  he 
had,  but  we  were  welcome  to  have  it.  He  was  very  intelligent, 
and  during  our  conversation  with  him  remarked  that  as  we 
were  sacrificing  so  much  for  the  freedom  of  him  and  his  race, 
he  thought  it  no  more  than  his  duty  to  do  all  in  his  power  for 
our  safety  and  comfort.  He  also  gave  us  much  information  in 
regard  to  the  roads  and  country,  and  with  tearful  eyes  bade  us 
goodbye.  The  provisions  ho  gave  us  lasted  two  days,  after 
which  we  were  one  day  without  anything  to  eat,  and  were  con- 
sequently getting  so  hungry  that  I proposed  making  a foray  on 
some  plantation  and  stealing  something,  but  Frank  stoutly  pro- 
tested against  thieving  since  the  stolen  sheep  ho  had  partaken 
so  heartily  of  had  made  him  sick. 

We  traveled  two  nights  without  anything  to  eat  except  a few 
persimmons,  and  were  now  on  the  road  the  third  night,  almost 
exhausted  from  hunger  and  fatigue,  but,  about  ten  o’clock,  we 
came  to  a large  plantation.  We  then  halted  and  held  a council 
of  war,  when  it  was  decided  to  cautiously  approach  one  of  the 
negro  huts,  from  which  the  whizzing  sound  of  a large  spinning 
wheel  in  motion  proceeded.  We  stealthily  crawled  up,  and, 
through  a chink  in  the  wall,  could  discover  a negro  woman 
spinning  cotton.  We  then  went  around  to  the  opposite  side  of 
the  house,  and  knocked  at  the  door,  upon  which  interruption 
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the  wheel  suddenly  stopped,  and  the  old  woman  cried  out, 
“Who’s  dat?”  We  replied,  in  a low  tone,  that  we  were 
friends,  and  requested  her  to  let  us  in,  when  she  yelled  out, 
“Who’s  dat  at  de  door?”  when  we  stepped  in,  and  Frank 
proceeded  to  tell  her  that  we  were  Confederate  soldiers  on  fur- 
lough, nearly  starved,  and  wanted  something  to  eat.  While  he 
was  speaking  the  old  negress  interrupted  him,  saying  : ‘ ^ Gemen, 
you  can’t  fool  dis  ohile  ; I knows  who  you  is  ; I knows  you  is 
Yankees,  ’cans  I see  de  buttons  on  dat  jacket,”  pointing  to 
Frank’s  old  blue  blouse,  which  served  the  double  purpose  of  a 
coat  and  shirt,  and  which  still  retained  two  or  three  brass  but- 
tons, the  same  as  worn  on  the  uniform  of  the  United  States 
soldiers.  We  acknowledged  to  her  that  we  were  escaped  Union 
prisoners.  She  then  set  to  work,  and  in  a short  time  prepared 
a bountiful  supply  of  cornbread  and  roasted  sweet  potatoes. 
She  also  set  before  us  a fine  fat  opossum,  nicely  baked,  and 
between  Frank  and  myself,  we  made  that  ’possum  disappear  in 
a very  short  time.  All  the  darkies  on  the  plantation  came  in 
to  see  us,  bringing  with  them,  for  us,  their  little  mite  of  pro- 
visions. After  we  had  finished  our  suppers  and  rested  our 
weary  limbs,  one  of  the  darkies  volunteered  his  services  to  ]:)ilot 
us  ten  miles  on  the  road,  which  we  gladly  accepted.  After  the 
ten  miles  had  l)een  gone  over,  he  turned  us  over  to  another 
negro,  who  went  with  us  about  five  miles.  By  this  time  it  was 
nearly  daylight,  and  we  were  placed  by  the  last  guide  under 
the  care  of  a third  negro,  who  conducted  us  about  one-half 
mile  to  a dense  pine  thicket,  where  we  lay  concealed  during  the 
day. 

Soon  after  dark  our  negro  protector  returned,  and  with  him 
nearly  a dozen  men  and  women  of  his  own  color,  each  bring- 
ing something  for  us  to  eat  ; they  had  corn  meal  cofiee,  corn- 
cake,  fresh  pork,  sweet  potatoes  and  cabbage.  To  us  it  was 
truly  a feast,  and  we  did  it  ample  justice.  Before  starting  on 
the  road  we  took  each  of  these  ignorant  but  loyal  and  zealou 
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colored  people  by  the  hand,  and  bade  them  a kind  and  friendly 
goodbye  ; in  fact,  the  slaves  were  the  only  class  of  people  we 
could  call  friends  in  the  whole  state  of  South  Carolina. 

The  third  day  after  parting  with  the  crowd  of  negroes  last 
referred  to,  we  were  discovered  by  a white  man,  the  first  white 
face  we  had  seen  since  leaving  the  prison.  The  old  man  came 
on  us  accidentally,  and  was  about  as  much  alarmed  at  the  col- 
lision as  we  wwe ; but  my  friend.  Lieutenant  Lakin,  volun- 
teered to  act  as  spokesman,  and  confidently  rushed  out  toward 
the  intruder  on  our  privacy  with  extended  hand.  The  old 
man,  after  regaining  his  self  possession,  questioned  Frank 
pretty  closely,  but  he  replied  promptly  and  apparently  satis- 
factorily, and  told  him  that  we  belonged  to  General  Lee’s 
army,  and  had  been  in  service  since  the  ])eginning  of  the  war ; 
that  when  our  first  term  of  enlistment  expired  we  were  prom- 
ised thirty  days  furlough  if  we  we  would  reenlist,  and  that  we 
did  so,  but  the  leave  of  absence  was  never  granted,  and  we  had 
consequently  resolved  to  go  without  permission  and  see  our 
families,  who  were  at  home  sufiering  ; that  we  intended  to 
remain  there  just  tliirty  days,  and  would  not  be  taken  l)ack  in 
less  time  by  any  home  guards  in  South  Carolina.  We  then 
appealed  to  the  old  man’s  sympathies,  when  he  said  that  he  did 
not  blame  us,  and  promised  that  he  would  do  nothing  to  betray 
us  ; and  I believe  the  old  fellow  kc})!  his  promise,  for  we 
remained  there  all  day  without  further  molestation. 

The  next  night,  about  twelve  o’clock,  we  met  two  negroes  in 
the  road,  who  informed  us  that  two  miles  further  ahead  there 
wjis  a company  of  Confederate  soldiers  watching  for  deserters. 
We  accordingly  left  the  road,  and  taking  the  north  star  for  our 
guide,  we  [woceeded  through  swamps  and  over  hills  until  we 
came  to  Broad  River.  This  we  must  cross  at  all  hazards,  and 
the  only  alternatives  were  to  wade  or  swim  ; so,  into  the  cold, 
rapid  stream  we  plunged,  the  water  striking  us  around  the 
neck,  and  so  chilly  that  1 thought  I would  freeze  before  reaching 
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the  opposite  l)ank,  but  we  got  through  safely,  and  started 
off  on  a brisk  walk,  which  soon  got  up  a circulation,  and  we 
felt  quite  comfortable,  “ barrin  ’ ” a little  dampness. 

We  now  felt  quite  safe,  and  began  to  talk  earnestly  of  the 
happy  hours  we  would  soon  enjoy  with  the  “ loved  ones  at 
home.”  But  “ man  proposes  and  God  disposes.”  The  follow- 
ing night,  while  resting  in  a thicket,  two  or  three  hundred 
yards  from  the  road  on  which  we  had  been  traveling,  we  were 
suddenly  startled  by  the  loud  yelping  of  hounds  not  a great 
distance  from  us.  We  knew  at  once  that  they  were  on  our 
track,  but  as  we  had  left  the  road  by  a right  angle,  we  had 
hope  that  the  dogs  would  here  loose  the  scent  and  keep  the 
main  road  ; but  we  reckoned  without  our  host,  for  in  a moment 
the  whole  pack  of  at  least  a dozen  fierce  looking  bloodhounds 
were  upon  us.  Escape  was  now  impossible,  for  any  attempt  to 
move  would  have  caused  the  dogs  to  take  immediate  hold  of 
our  person.  While  in  this  dilemma  about  twenty-five  of  the 
chivalry  made  their  appearance,  armed  with  shotguns,  knives, 
pistols  and  clubs.  They  at  once  made  a peremptory  demand  for 
us  to  surrender,  and  not  feeling  able  to  combat  successfully 
both  dogs  and  men,  we  at  once  complied  with  the  modest 
request. 

The  manner  of  l)earing  of  these  Southern  cavaliers  toward 
us  after  we  were  in  their  power  was  disgusting  in  the  extreme. 
They  seemed  to  think  they  had  accomplished  one  of  the  most 
gallant  deeds  of  war,  and  declared  they  would  never  submit  to 
“ Yankee  rule.”  Ropes  were  brought  out  to  tie  our  hands  and 
feet,  but,  after  searching  us  thoroughly  and  satisfying  them- 
selves that  we  had  no  arms,  they  concluded  that  there  were 
enough  of  the  party  to  guard  us  to  Anderson  jail  without 
adopting  this  measure.  They  marched  us  to  Anderson  Court 
House,  seventeen  miles  distant,  when  they  turned  us  over  to  the 
provost  marshal  of  the  district,  who  confined  us  in  the  jail  at 
that  place  for  five  days  ; and  while  there  we  had  many  calls 
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from  the  citizens,  both  men  and  women,  whose  curiosity  to  see 
a ‘‘real  live  Yankee”  prompted  them  to  make  the  visits;  the 
negroes,  also,  were  anxious  to  see  us,  and  one  evening  some 
half  dozen  of  them  were  permitted  by  the  jailor  to  come  in 
where  we  were.  They  had  a violin  in  the  party,  upon  which 
they  gave  us  several  very  cheering  airs.  Lieutenant  Lakin, 
being  somewhat  of  a musician,  took  the  instrument  in  his 
hands,  and,  to  the  great  delight  of  the  darkies,  gave  them  a 
touch  of  “Yankee  Doodle.”  When  ready  to  depart,  they 
importuned  the  jailor  for  permission  to  leave  the  fiddle  with  us. 
We  could  not  understand  the  reason  for  this  strange  request, 
and  our  curiosity  was,  consequently,  somewhat  aroused  ; so, 
after  being  left  to  ourselves,  we  made  a thorough  examination 
of  the  instrument,  when,  to  our  great  surprise  and  delight,  we 
found  inside  of  it  thirty-nine  dollars  (Confederate  currency) 
secured  there  by  the  negroes  for  our  benefit. 

On  the  morning  of  the  sixth  day  of  our  incarceration  in  the 
jail  at  this  place  we  were  taken  out,  and  under  heavy  guard 
sent  back  to  our  old  quarters  at  Camp  Sorghum,  Columbia. 
Notwithstanding  the  blustering  threats  of  the  Re])el  officials  to 
severely  punish  any  prisoner  who  made  a second  attempt  to 
escape,  we  resolved  on  another  effort  to  reach  the  Union  lines 
whenever  opportunity  offered.  Before  we  got  ready  for  the 
second  trial,  the  following  order  was  communicated  to  the 
prisoners  then  confined  in  Camp  Sorghum  : 

Headquarters  South  Carolina,  Georgia  and  Florida. 

Charleston,  November  17,  1864. 
Colonel  Means,  Commanding  Federal  Prisoners  at  Columbia  : 

The  Lieutenant  General  directs  that  you  report  to  these  head- 
quarters the  name  of  every  officer  and  man  who  escapes  from  your 
custody  ; also,  that  you  notify  the  Federal  officers  that  they  must  j^ive 
their  parole  not  to  attempt  to  escape,  or  they  will  be  confined  in 
a pen. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

R.  C.  Gilchrist, 

Acting  Assistant  Adjutant  General. 
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We  at  first  feared  that  a majority  of  our  fellow  prisoners 
Avould  be  in  favor  of  taking  the  parole  designated  in  the  above 
order,  in  which  case  we  would  also  be  obliged  to  do  likewise, 
or  be  placed  in  a position  where  escape  would  be  impossible, 
and  death  ere  long  inevitable.  No  attention,  however,  was 
paid  to  the  order,  and  the  status  of*  the  prisoners  remained  as 
before,  the  want  of  a pen,  no  doubt,  being  the  only  reason 
that  is  was  not  carried  into  effect. 

In  a few  days  I had  arrangements  all  completed  for  a second 
escape  from  Eebel  custody.  With  a portion  of  my  share  of  the 
money  the  negroes  smuggled  to  us  while  in  jail  at  Anderson 
Court  House,  I bought  from  the  sutler  a few  matches  and  a pint 
of  salt,  after  which  I had  remaining  in  good  Rebel  shinplasters 
ten  dollars  with  which  to  bribe  a guard  to  let  me  pass  his  beat, 
1 agreeing  to  keep  the  contract  strictly  secret  and  to  crawl  on 
my  hands  and  knees  from  the  dead  line  out  beyond  the  line  of 
guards,  and  before  starting  to  pitch  a stone  toward  him  as  a 
signal  that  I was  ready,  when,  if  all  was  right,  he  would  pitch 
it  back. 

With  this  understanding,  a short  time  after  dark  of  the 
appointed  evening,  I started  to  the  designated  place  for  me  to 
pass  out.  I walked  up  to  as  near  the  dead  line  as  was  safe  and 
stopped.  It  was  very  dark  and  raining,  and  an  object  ten  feet 
away  could  scarcely  be  seen,  but  as  per  agreement,  a stone  was 
pitched  toward  the  spot  agreed  upon.  I then  dropped  flat 
upon  the  muddy  ground,  and  remained  in  breathless  silence  for 
the  signal.  A stone,  the  welcome  messenger  that  announced 
that  all  was  well,  came  splashing  through  the  mire.  I hesi- 
tated not  a moment,  but  started  on  ‘^all  fours”  through  the 
mud  for  the  sentinel,  who  simultaneously  commenced  whistling 
the  popular  air  of  ‘‘Dixie.”  Whether  it  was  to  drown  the 
pangs  of  a guilty  conscience,  or  to  keej)  up  my  spirits,  I am 
not  able  to  say,  but  confess  that  something  was  needed  to  bol- 
ster up  my  courage.  He  might  let  me  approach  within  a few 
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paces  of  him  and  then  fire,  but  on  I went,  and  when  up  to 
where  the  fellow  was  standing  handed  him  the  amount  agreed 
upon.  He  merely  remarked  as  he  received  it,  that,  “You 
must  not  deceive  me  as  some  other  of  you-uns  have  done,” 
who,  instead  of  giving  him  money  as  they  passed  out,  handed 
him  a roll  of  old  paper. 

I continued  to  crawl  on  my  hands  and  feet  for  some  distance 
before  assuming  an  erect  position,  and  when  I did  so  I started 
ofi‘  and  ran  for  about  two  hundred  yards  at  a speed  that  w'ould 
throw  Flora  Temple’s  best  time  far  in  the  shade.  I then  sat 
down  in  the  bushes  and  began  pondering  over  “the  situation 
no  money,  scarcely  any  clothing,  no  provisions,  and  no  friends. 
While  thus  meditating,  and  feeling  very  blue,  I was  startled  by 
the  sound  of  some  one  walking  through  the  bushes.  I instantly 
dropped  on  the  ground  to  conceal  myself  from  observation ; as 
the  object  making  the  noise  drew  nearer,  I could  distinguish 
that  the  person,  be  he  who  he  might,  was  a Federal  officer, 
bent  on  the  same  object  as  myself.  I then  arose  to  my  feet, 
and  addressing  him  in  a low  tone,  inquired  who  he  was. 

This  was  such  a sudden  surprise  that  he  jumped  as  if  he  had 
been  shot  at,  but  when  he  discovered  that  I was  alone,  he  stopped 
and  confronted  me,  and  l^ehold  ! who  should  it  be  but  my 
old  friend  and  former  companion,  Frank  Lakin  ! It  was  a very 
unexpected  meeting  to  both  of  us,  and  we  decided  to  travel 
together,  and  over  the  same  route  we  went  before,  Knoxville, 
Tennessee,  being  the  point  at  which  we  aimed  to  strike  the  Union 
lines.  It  was  a long  distance,  but,  from  the  information  we 
had,  it  seemed  to  us  the  safest  route  to  freedom.  Our  plans 
and  direction  thus  resolved  on,  we  started  on  the  long,  weary 
journey,  and  traveled  the  whole  night  in  a cold,  chilly  rain. 
We  journeyed  on  for  several  nights  over  the  same  roads  that  we 
had  marched  before.  Our  experience  had  been  such  that  we 
were  now  fully  posted  in  regard  to  the  best  manner  for  escaped 
Yankee  prisoners  traveling  in  the  South  to  procure  provisions 
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and  now  had  no  difficulty  in  keeping  our  commissary  department 
well  supplied,  or,  rather  the  negroes  did  for  us,  if  not  always 
as  dainty  as  might  be  desired,  it  was,  at  least,  palatable  and 
wholesome,  and,  by  trusting  implicitly  to  the  slaves,  we  had 
no  difficulty  in  getting  abundance. 

When  within  a few  miles  of  Anderson  Court  House,  the  place 
where  we  had  been  confined  in  jail  after  our  recapture  on  the 
previous  expedition,  we  had  made  in  this  direction,  we  met  an 
old  negro  in  the  road  and  informed  him  who  we  were,  and 
where  we  were  going.  He  then  told  us  of  General  Sherman’s 
movements  in  Georgia,  adding  that  he  was  “bound  to  take 
Augusta,”  and  advised  us  to  change  our  course  and  try  to  get 
to  Sherman’s  army.  He  also  told  us  that  he  was  going  to 
start  for  Auo^usta  next  morninoj  with  a wawn  and  six-mule  team, 
and  that  he  could  conceal  us  in  the  wao^on  bed  under  the  fod- 
der,  and  haul  us  safely  to  the  city.  We  consented  to  his  pro- 
position, and  lay  concealed  in  a thicket  near  the  barn  until  nearly 
daylight,  when  we  were  aroused  by  the  old  negro,  who  was 
preparing  to  leave  for  that  city.  We  got  in  his  wagon,  and 
were  covered  up  with  the  fodder,  the  whip  was  applied  to  the 
mules  and  we  were  off.  The  road  was  full  of  militia,  on  their 
route  to  Augusta  also,  to  which  place  they  were  going,  as  they 
said,  to  help  defend  it  against  “Sherman’s  host  of  bluecoats.” 

We  had  gone  but  a few  miles  before  we  caught  up  with  a 
regiment  of  infantry  ; several  stragglers  belonging  to  it  got  on 
the  wagon — they  on  top  of  the  fodder  and  we  underneath  — 
was  not  very  comfortable  to  us,  but  we  had  to  ‘ ‘ grin  and  bear 
it,”  and  in  this  position  we  rode  until  night,  making  about 
twenty  miles  during  the  day.  Shortly  after  dark  the  regiment 
which  liad  been  traveling  with  us  all  day  went  into  camp,  and 
the  wagon  was  then  cleared  of  Rebel  soldiers.  The  darkey  drove 
on  a mile  farther,  and  we  also  went  into  bivouac  near  the  road. 
The  next  morning  we  again  crawled  into  the  wagon,  and  were 
again  covered  with  the  fodder,  and  started  out  before  daylight 
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in  advance  of  the  Rebel  troops,  who  had  been  a source  of  so 
much  annoyance  to  us  the  day  before.  About  four  o’clock  in  the 
afternoon,  when  within  a few  miles  of  Augusta,  we  were  met 
by  a squad  of  Rebel  soldiers.  Our  negro  friend  inquired  of 
them, ‘‘If  the  Yankees  got  Augusta  yet?  ” They  replied  in  the 
negative,  and  wanted  to  know  why  he  asked  the  question.  The 
negro  replied  that  he  was  “Mighty  ’feared  dem  ar  Yankees 
was  in  de  town.  ’ ’ 

This  conversation  ended,  the  soldiers  passed  on,  and,  after 
they  had  got  well  out  of  sight,  we  jumped  out  of  the  wagon 
and  went  into  the  woods,  the  darkey  driving  on  to  Augusta. 
We  swam  the  Savannah  River  seven  miles  above  the  city, 
and  soon  after  struck  the  railroad  running  from  Atlanta  to 
Augusta.  Here  we  came  in  contact  with  another  negro,  from 
whom  we  learned  that  Sherman  w'as  at  Milledgeville.  He  also 
gave  us  a copy  of  the  Augusta  Daily  Cltvonicle.,  and  from 
what  we  learned  from  it  we  drew  the  conclusion  that  Sher- 
man’s intended  destination  was  Savannah,  and,  consequently, 
the  best  plan  for  us  to  adopt  would  be  to  flank  Augusta  and 
get  some  position  in  advance  of  Sherman’s  forces,  and  then 
lay  by  at  the  hut  of  some  friendly  negro  until  our  army  came 
up.  With  this  intention  we  traveled  that  night  and  next  day, 
making  a complete  circle  of  the  city,  and  again  striking  the 
Savannah  River  fifteen  miles  below  it.  Here  we  procured  an 
old  canoe  and  tried  navigation,  but  it  leaked  so  badly  that  we 
were  compelled  to  al)andon  it  and  travel  by  land,  and  the  next 
night  we  arrived  at  Millen,  the  junction  of  the  Macon  & 
Savannah  with  the  Augusta  Railroad.  Here  we  learned  from 
a negro  some  additional  particulars  in  regard  to  the  march  of 
“Mr.  Sherman’s  company, ” who,  he  informed  us,  had  passed 
there  nearly  a week  previous.  We  were,  consequently,  in 
Sherman’s  rear  instead  of  his  front,  as  we  had  anticipated,  and 
had  to  travel  seventy-five  miles  over  the  same  country  that  his 
immense  army  had  passed  over. 
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The  first  twenty  four  hours  on  this  route  convinced  us  that 
we  would  have  great  difficulty  in  obtaining  provisions,  as  corn 
meal,  bacon,  sweet  potatoes,  and  everything  else  that  could  be 
eaten,  had  been  pressed'’^  by  Sherman’s  hungry  Yankees.  The 
negroes  had  also  nearly  all  followed  the  army,  so  that  we  could 
no  longer  obtain  subsistence  from  them,  nor  their  invaluable 
services  as  guides.  We  were  suffering  extremely  from  hunger 
when  we  fortunately  found  two  ears  of  corn  in  a fence  corner, 
where  a cavalry  soldier  had  fed  his  horse.  We  built  a fire  and 
parched  it  on  the  cob,  and,  with  the  addition  of  a little  salt, 
made  a very  excellent  meal. 

The  fourth  ni^ht  we  traveled  in  this  direction  we  came  to  a 
wide  slough,  over  which  had  been  a railroad  bridge,  but  whose 
black  and  charred  timbers  now  floated  on  top  of  the  stagnant 
stream.  A number  of  these  we  collected  together  and  proceeded 
to  construct  a raft  on  wffiich  to  cross  to  the  opposite  bank. 
When  completed,  a piece  of  telegraph  wire  was  fastened  to  it, 
and  my  traveling  companion,  Frank,  got  aboard,  pushed  it 
out  on  the  stream,  and  soon  landed  safely  on  the  other  side  of 
the  water.  With  the  piece  of  wire  attached  to  it,  one  end  of 
which  I held  in  my  hand,  I pulled  the  frail  craft  back  to  my 
side,  got  on  board,  and  started  over  to  rejoin  Frank,  but  when 
near  the  middle  of  the  stream  the  treacherous  craft  split  in 
two  parts,  and,  much  to  the  gusto  of  Lakin,  let  me  to  the  neck 
in  the  cold,  icy  water  ; but  I was  more  alarmed  for  Frank  than 
myself,  as  his  violent  laughter  at  my  sudden  immersion  gave 
me  sufficient  ground  to  fear  a collapse  in  the  vicinity  of  his 
commissary  department. 

1 finally  waded  out  safe  and  whole,  though  terribly  wet  and 
cold.  Our  situation  was  now  very  critical,  and  rc(|uired  the 
exercise  of  the  greatest  caution  on  our  part ; otherwise  we 
were  almost  certain  to  be  recaptured,  as  Wheeler’s  cavalry  was 
now  between  us  and  our  army.  The  night  following  my 
adventure  by  water,  when,  as  just  related,  I was  suddenly 
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shipwrecked,  we  were  met  in  the  road  by  a slave,  who  had 
just  escaped  from  Wheeler’s  command.  Our  fortunate  meeting 
with  this  faithful  fellow,  no  doubt,  saved  us  our  liberty,  for  we 
were  then  within  a mile  of  the  Rebel  pickets,  and  had  we  not 
met  with  him,  would  have  been  soon  close  on  them,  when  it 
w^ould  be  too  late  to  escape. 

Regardless  of  his  own  personal  safety,  this  black  man,  true 
to  the  instincts  of  his  race,  cheerfully  consented  to  pilot  us 
around  Wheeler’s  pickets,  which  was  successfully  accomplished 
by  wading  and  crawling  for  two  hours  through  the  miasmatic 
swamps  of  the  Georgia  lowland,  and  after  passing  safely 
around  the  Rebel  lines,  we  selected  an  elevated  spot  of  ground 
in  the  interior  of  a large  swamp,  where  we  lay  down  to  rest 
and  sleep  until  night. 

Frank  was  soon  in  the  land  of  dreams,  but  for  me  1 could 
not  sleep.  I had  an  ill  foreboding  that  all  was  not  right,  so 
instead  of  sleeping  I kept  watch,  and  near  noon  I discovered  a 
man,  preceeded  by  two  large  bloodhounds,  coming  toward  us. 
Their  company,  of  course,  was  not  at  all  desirable,  ])ut  it 
seemed  that  there  was  no  way  of  avoiding  it,  as  they  still 
advanced  nearer,  and  there  was  no  way  for  us  to  get  out  of  the 
swam})  exce}:)t  by  the  route  they  were  coming.  I awoke  Lakin 
and  asked  his  o})inion  of  the  situation.  We  concluded  that  it 
was  best  to  remain  })erfectly  quiet,  and  in  case  we  were 
attacked  to  defend  ourselves  to  the  last,  as  we  had  resolved 
that  no  one  man  should  take  us  alive.  The  following  program 
was  agreed  upon  : We  ])oth  had  heavy  walking  sticks,  and 
Frank  Avas  to  engage  the  intruder  in  conversation;  at  the  same 
time  I Avould  stc})  u})  behind  and  give  him  such  a blow  with  my 
stick  that  he  would  never  disturb  another  Yankee.  By  the 
time  this  })lan  was  decided  u})on,  the  stranger  was  Avithin  forty 
yards  of  Avhere  Ave  lay  concealed,  and  kee})ing  straight  foi’Avard 
in  the  direction  he  Avas  going  Avould  })ass  a fcAv  yards  to  the 
left  of  us. 
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We  were  beginning  to  think  ourselves  quite  safe,  and  that 
the  man  would  pass  on  without  noticing  us,  when  one  of  the 
hounds,  snuffing  the  air,  set  up  a terrible  hoohoo^  and  he  turned 
to  look  after  the  dogs,  and  discovered  us.  We  instantly 
jumped  up  and  endeavored  to  engage  him  in  conversation,  but 
the  nearer  we  approached  him  the  faster  he  walked,  till  at 
length  he  struck  a brisk  trot,  and  soon  disappeared  in  the  dense 
pine  thicket.  We  dared  not  remain  long  here,  as  we  knew  this 
fellow  would  soon  alarm  the  whole  neighborhood,  when  all  the 
old  men  and  boys,  furloughed  soldiers,  and  dogs  in  the  country 
would  be  in  pursuit.  Consequently,  we  changed  our  base, 
establishing  ourselves,  as  we  thought,  in  a more  secure  place  in 
another  swamp  ; but  we  had  not  occupied  this  new  line  of 
defense  long  when  we  heard  in  the  distance  the  well  known  toot 
of  the  hunter’s  horn,  which  apprised  us  of  the  fact  that  they 
were  preparing  for  the  chase,  and  ere  long  we  distinctly  heard 
the  whining  bark  of  the  hounds  and  yells  of  the  men,  as  they 
came  in  hot  pursuit,  till  they  arrived  at  the  edge  of  the  water 
where  we  entered,  Avhich  broke  the  scent,  and  they  could  track 
us  no  farther.  From  our  concealed  position  we  could  see 
every  movement  they  made  ; in  the  posse  we  counted  fifteen 
men,  but  the  hounds  were  beyond  computation. 

The  party  at  length  divided  and  started  in  opposite  directions 
around  the  swamp,  to  discover,  if  possible,  where  we  had  left 
it,  not  supposing  that  we  were  hid  in  its  dark  recesses.  Soon 
as  they  disappeared  we  left  our  place  of  concealment,  and 
made  for  the  railroad,  which  we  fortunately  struck  at  a point 
where  the  track  had  not  been  torn  up,  and  hero  we  found  a 
handcar  which  we  took  possession  of,  and  started  at  full  speed 
in  the  direction  of  Savannah.  We  went  six  miles  this  way 
when  Ave  had  to  abandon  the  car  on  account  of  the  track  being 
destroyed.  Leaving  the  car,  we  sought  a safe  retreat,  as  usual, 
in  a swamp,  where  we  remained  until  dark,  and  again  started  on 
the  march.  This,  we  confidently  hoped,  would  be  our  last 
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night’s  travel,  as  we  were  satisfied  that  we  were  now  so  close 
to  Sherman’s  army  that  we  could  reach  it,  no  ill  fortune  inter- 
vening, by  daylight  next  morning.  Our  strength  was  nearly 
exhausted  for  want  of  food,  but  the  thought  of  home  and  free- 
dom nerved  us  to  the  work,  and  we  kept  on  until  about  three 
o’clock  in  the  morning,  when  we  had  grown  so  weak  that  it 
seemed  impossible  to  move  another  rod.  We  had  eaten  noth- 
ing for  four  days  but  the  two  ears  of  corn,  before  mentioned, 
and  now  we  reeled  and  staggered  like  drunken  men.  We  could 
stand  erect  no  longer,  and  fell  exhausted  by  the  side  of  the 
road,  so  fatigued  that  sleep  overcame  us. 

Al)out  daylight  we  were  aroused  l)y  the  sound  of  reveille  on 
the  drums  of  Sherman’s  camps  ; this  was  music  so  sweet,  and 
sent  such  a thrill  of  joy  through  our  hearts,  that  we  forgot 
hungry  stomachs,  weary  liml)s  and  sore  feet,  and  we  sprang 
up  and  started  with  light  hearts,  to  the  camp  of  the  Union 
army.  Two  hours  march  brought  us  to  the  picket  line  of 
General  Sherman’s  army.  Language  fails  to  express  our  feel- 
ings, when,  for  the  first  time  in  nearly  two  years,  we  beheld 
the  glorious  old  flag. 

We  were  conducted  to  General  Sherman’s  headcpiarters,  and 
were  kindly  received  by  him  and  the  officers  of  his  staff.  The 
general  provided  us  with  clothing  and  provisions,  and  also 
furnished  us  transporation  to  the  city  of  Washington.  We 
were  free  now.,  and  no  thanks  to  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment for  our  liberty. 
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CAMPAIGN  OF  GENERAL  STEELE. 

BY  BREVET  BRIGADIER-GENERAL  P.  M.  DRAKE. 


PERSONAL  REMINISCENCES  OF  F.  M.  DRAKE,  ON  THE  CAMPAIGN  OF 

GENERAL  STEELE  THROUGH  ARKANSAS  TO  JOIN  GENERAL  BANKS 

ON  THE  RED  RIVER  EXPEDITION. 

In  the  spring  of  1864,  Major-General  Steele,  eommanding  the 
Seventh  Army  Corps,  was  ordered  to  march  with  his  command 
from  Little  Rock,  Arkansas,  across  the  country  to  Shreve})ort, 
Louisiana.  Major-General  Banks  had  been  already  ordered  to 
ascend  the  Red  River  with  his  command,  and  reach  Shreveport 
in  advance  of  Steele. 

On  the  1st  of  April  the  army  under  Steele,  after  a fatiguing 
march  through  a rough  and  sparsely  settled  country,  over  almost 
impassable  roads,  and  in  unpropitious  weather,  found  itself 
midway  lietween  Little  Rock  and  Shreveport,  confronted  with 
the  advance  forces  of  the  army  of  Kirby  Smith,  which  report 
said  had  repulsed  Banks,  and  now  sought  to  bag  tiie  forces  of 
Steele. 

The  writer  was,  at  the  time  of  this  camiiaign,  lieutenant- 
colonel  of  the  Thirty-sixth  Iowa  Infantry,  which  formed  a part 
of  the  Second  Brigade  of  General  Solomon’s  division.  The 
First  Brigade  of  the  division,  under  command  of  Brigadier- 
General  S.  A.  Rice,  of  Oskaloosa,  Iowa,  which  was  guarding 
our  rear,  had  been  attacked,  and  was  engaged  with  the  Rebel 
brigade  of  General  Shelliy. 
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We  had  crossed  the  Little  Missouri  Kiver,  and  when  General 
Steele  found  himself  thus  confronted  he  at  once  decided  to 
retreat  in  the  direction  of  Camden,  on  the  Ouchita  River,  cap- 
ture Camden,  a fortified  Confederate  post,  and  make  a stand 
there.  It  therefore  became  very  important  to  secure  and  hold 
Elkins  Ford,  on  the  Little  Missouri,  as  a passage  for  his  army, 
so  he  ordered  General  Solomon  to  send  at  once  as  large  a force 
as  he  could  spare  to  take  and  hold  this  ford. 

The  Second  Brigade  was  composed  of  the  Forty- third  Indi- 
ana Infantry,  Colonel  William  E.  McLean ; Seventy-seventh 
Ohio  Infantry,  Colonel  William  Mason,  and  the  Thirty- sixth 
Iowa  Infantry,  Colonel  C.  W.  Kittredge,  under  command  of 
Colonel  McLean,  its  senior  colonel. 

General  Solomon  ordered  Colonel  McLean  to  proceed  with 
the  Forty-third  Indiana,  Thirty-sixth  Iowa,  two  companies 
First  Iowa  Cavalry,  and  one  section  of  Stanger’s  Battery,  Mis- 
souri Light  Artillery  under  Lieutenant  Peetz,  and  take  and 
hold  Elkins  Ford. 

On  the  evening  of  the  2d  of  April,  Colonel  McLean’s  com- 
mand camped  at  the  ford  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  the  Thirty- 
sixth  Iowa  having  crossed  and  took  the  front.  A Rel)el  force 
had  already  reached  so  near  the  ford  as  to  engage  our  cavalry, 
sent  forward  to  establish  our  advance  picket.  On  the  after- 
noon of  the  3d  of  April  the  writer  was  ordered  by  Colonel 
McLean  to  take  command  of  a detachment  composed  of  three 
companies  Forty -third  Indiana,  and  three  companies  Thirty- 
sixth  Iowa,  and  make  a reconnoissance  to  the  front,  and  if  pos- 
sible ascertain  the  extent  and  position  of  the  enemy. 

On  reaching  the  cavalry  picket,  a})out  a mile  and  a quarter 
from  the  ford,  the  writer  found  it  posted  behind  an  old 
orchard,  from  which  the  enemy  was  trying  to  dislodge  it  by 
sharpshooters.  And  by  entering  the  orchard  and  carefully 
passing  toward  the  front  under  a shelter  of  the  trees,  the  writer 
discovered  the  enemy  and  his  position,  and  sent  a note  to 
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Colonel  McLean,  informing  him  that  he  had  found  the  enemy 
in  force  and  with  artillery,  and  in  his  opinion  preparing  for  an 
attack  at  daylight  next  morning,  with  a determination  to  take 
and  hold  the  ford,  stating  also  that  if  allowed  the  writer  would 
hold  his  present  position  with  the  force  he  had  and  the  two 
companies  of  cavalry,  and  requesting  that  Lieutenant  Peetz  be 
ordered  to  report  to  him  with  his  artillery,  to  be  placed  in  his 
rear  after  dark.  It  was  then  late  in  the  evening. 

After  dark  the  writer  deployed  his  infantry  companies,  so  as 
to  cover  the  enemy’s  front,  with  instructions  to  bivouac  for  the 
night  and  be  in  readiness  to  meet  the  enemy’s  attack  in  the 
morning.  He  advised  Colonel  McLean  what  he  had  done,  and 
requested  the  support  of  all  his  command  when  the  attack 
should  commence. 

At  daylight  next  morning,  as  expected,  the  Rebel  forces 
advanced  in  line  of  l^attle,  driving  the  cavalry  from  their  post, 
and  the  writer  gave  orders  to  the  infantry  to  deploy  as  skir- 
mishers and  advance,  and  to  the  cavalry  to  dismount  and  fall  in 
with  the  skirmishers.  This  ]:)rought  on  at  once  a severe  engage- 
ment, which,  being  in  the  timber,  gave  us  the  advantage,  in  that 
our  men  being  deployed  could  shelter  themselves  behind  trees, 
while  the  enemy,  being  in  line  of  battle,  were  only  partially 
sheltered. 

For  some  time  we  were  able  to  hold  the  enemy  in  check, 
l)eing  driven  l)ack  only  about  four  rods  in  the  first  hour’s 
enofafrement,  when  a lull  ensued  of  several  minutes,  and  Colo- 
nel  Kittredge  came  up  with  the  remaining  companies  of  his 
regiment.  The  enemy  had  opened  fire  Avith  its  artillery,  which 
was  promptly  returned  by  ours,  and  while  Colonel  Kittredge 
was  preparing  to  place  his  regiment  in  position  an  order  was 
received  to  retreat,  which  he  with  his  command  obeyed.  But 
the  writer,  not  fully  understanding,  and  believing  a retreat  not 
for  the  best,  declined,  and  ordered  his  line  to  stand  fast  and 
contest  every  inch  of  ground. 
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We  had  then  ordered  an  advance  to  regain  the  ground  lost, 
and  to  recover  knapsacks  of  Company  G,  Thirty-sixth  Iowa, 
at  the  request  of  Captain  T.  M.  Fee,  left  on  the  ground  in 
their  haste  to  execute  the  order  first  given  in  the  morning, 
which  brought  on  a renewal  of  the  engagement,  and  in  a short 
time  Lieutenant  Fackler,  aid-de-camp  of  General  Marmaduke, 
was  captured.  The  writer,  while  passing  along  the  line  of 
skirmishers,  when  in  rear  of  Company  D,  Thirty-sixth  Iowa, 
Captain  Hale  observed  two  mounted  officers  on  whom  Company 
D was  about  to  fire,  when  one  of  them  threw  out  a white 
handkerchief,  and  the  writer  gave  orders  not  to  fire  until  an 
opportunity  to  surrender  was  given. 

The  one  holdinor  the  handkerchief  came  forward  and  surren- 

O 

dered,  and  the  other  wheeled  his  horse  and  fled.  As  the  party 
surrendering  rode  up,  he  said,  ‘‘Hello,  Drake,  is  that  you?” 
The  reply  was,  “Yes;  and  who  are  you?”  He  said,  “My 
name  ^s  Fackler,  and  I used  to  sell  you  goods  while  a salesman 
in  the  wholesale  house  of  Pittman  Bros.,  of  St.  Louis.  I am 
General  Marmaduke’ s aide-de-camp,  and  it  was  Marmaduke 
who  has  just  so  narrowly  escaped.” 

We  then  learned  that  we  were  entja^red  with  Marmaduke’ s 
entire  division  of  three  thousand  men.  The  battle  raged  until 
near  noon,  and  although  driven  back  nearly  to  the  ford  we  had 
finally  succeeded  in  repulsing  the  enemy  and  holding  the  ford, 
with  a loss  of  thirty-one  killed  and  wounded  out  of  less  than 
four  hundred  men  enfratjed,  and  havinof  inflicted  severe  loss 
upon  the  enemy. 

Before  the  close  of  the  engagement  General  Rice  came  up 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  with  his  brigade,  and  riding 
forward  to  the  writer,  said,  “I  find  you  the  ranking  officer  on 
the  field.  Where  shall  I place  my  brigade?”  The  writer 
replied,  “If  we  are  forced  from  our  present  position,  we  shall 
fall  behind  the  river  banks.  Better  place  your  brigade  on  the 
opposite  bank,  and  you  can  then  fire  over  us.”  Just  then  a 
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ball  scalped  the  head  of  the  general,  carrying  away  the  crown 
of  his  fatigue  cap,  and  causing  blood  to  stream  down  his  face. 
The  writer  said,  “I  hope,  general,  you  are  not  seriously  hurt; 
but  the  top  of  your  cap  is  gone.”  The  general  replied,  “I 
feel  as  though  the  top  of  my  head  was  gone,  and  will  go  to  the 
rear,  but  will  have  my  brigade  in  position,”  which  he  did, 
althouojh  their  services  were  not  needed. 

We  had  held  the  ford,  and  during  that  evening  and  the  next 
day  General  Steele  encamped  his  entire  army  there.  A few 
successive  and  successful  engagements  soon  followed,  and  then 
a race  for  Camden,  which  we  succeeded  in  capturing  on  the 
16th,  the  two  armies  in  the  race  marching  on  parallel  roads, 
frequently  in  sight  of  each  other,  and  the  enemy  hurrying  on 
and  harrassing  our  rear,  which  the  writer,  in  command  of  a 
detachment,  defended  until  Camden  was  fully  occupied. 

A few  days  later  the  writer  was  ordered  to  take  command  of 
a detachment  of  the  Second  Brigade,  about  six  hundred  men, 
and  with  one  hundred  government  teams  proceed  to  *a  mill 
about  five  miles  from  Camden,  take  possession  of  the  mill  and 
several  thousand  bushels  of  corn,  and  grind  into  meal  as  a pro- 
vision for  our  army. 

This  we  proceeded  to  do,  moving  early  in  the  morning,  and 
by  nine  o’clock  a.  m.,  having  detailed  good  practical  millers 
from  our  command,  had  the  mill  in  full  operation,  soon  after 
which  we  made  a personel  reconnoissance,  and  found  within  a 
distance  of  two  miles,  in  a radius  of  almost  a semi-circle,  the 
army  of  Kirby  Smith,  concentrating  for  an  attack  on  Camden. 
We  at  once  advised  General  Solomon  of  this  fact,  but  pro- 
ceeded to  grind  corn  as  ordered,  and  disposed  our  forces  in  the 
best  position  possible  for  defense,  ex[)ecting  an  attack  constantly 
by  an  overwhelming  force. 

Thus  matters  continued  until  about  dark,  when  an  order  was 
brought  into  camp  from  General  Solomon,  l)y  one  of  his  aides- 
de-camp,  escorted  by  a s(iuadron  of  cavalry,  who  came  in  on  the 
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run  and  left  in  the  same  manner,  not  waiting  for  us  to  read 
and  reply  to  the  order,  but  proclaiming  its  contents  in  an 
excited  manner  and  in  hearing  of  many  of  the  command  to  be 
that  the  enemy  in  large  force  were  close  upon  us,  moving  to 
attack,  and  that  we  must  fly  to  Camden  on  double  quick,  and 
as  soon  as  the  line  was  in  motion,  set  fire  to  the  mill  and  all  of 
the  grain  and  wagons  and  destroy  the  property,  to  prevent  its 
falling  into  the  possession  of  the  enemy. 

Thinkino^  that  we  knew  the  situation,  beintr  in  close  watch  of 
the  enemy,  we  determined  to  load  all  the  wagons  with  the 
meal  we  had  ground,  and  the  corn.  We  proceeded  to  do  so  as 
quickly  as  possible,  and  returned  to  Camden  with  our  train  well 
loaded,  reaching  there  after  midnight,  and  finding  that 
an  order  for  our  arrest  for  disobedience  of  orders  had  l)een 
threatened  ; but  it  was  never  issued. 

This  same  day  a foraging  expedition,  including  a colored 
regiment,  had  been  sent  out  to  forage,  and  were  severely  hand- 
led by  the  enemy,  the  colored  regiment  l)eing  almost  entirely 
mmihilated  and  massacred. 

It  now  became  apparent  that  we  were  beseiged  on  the  south 
side  of  the  Ouchita  River.  But  the  river  being  full  and  deep, 
and  General  Steele  haviiiiz;  ordered  all  means  of  crossinjx  it 
destroyed  for  a long  distance  each  way,  and  placed  a strong 
patrol  along  it  on  the  opposite  side,  our  rear  was  considered 
open  from  Pine  Blufl'  on  the  Arkansas  River,  which  was  made 
our  base  for  sup})lies.  On  the  20th  a supply  train  of  two 
hundred  and  forty  government  wagons  was  received  from  Pine 
Bluff,  escorted  by  a detatchment  under  command  of  Colonel  C. 
H.  Mackey,  of  the  Thirty-third  Iowa  Infantry.  On  the 
22(1  of  April,  it  being  ascertained  that  Shelby  had  crossed 
the  river  with  a force  estimated  at,  two  thousand,  and 
was  between  Camden  and  Pine  Bluff,  and  would  have  to  be 
encountered  before  supplies  could  reach  us,  also  that  the  roads 
were  in  bad  condition  in  consequence  of  recent  rains,  which 
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continued  to  fall,  and  that  Moro  Bottom,  an  almost  impassible 
swamp  of  six  miles,  would  have  to  be  crossed  forty  miles  from 
Camden,  General  Steele,  after  holding  a council  with  the  gen- 
eral officers  of  his  command,  decided  to  send  back  the  supply 
train  of  two  hundred  and  forty  wagons  to  Pine  Bluff  for  further 
supplies,  to  be  escorted  by  the  Second  Brigade  of  Solomon’s 
division,  reinforced  by  a detatchment  of  two  hundred  and  forty 
cavalry,  under  Major  McCaully,  of  the  First  Indiana  Cavalry, 
and  five  hundred  and  twenty  of  the  First  Iowa  Cavalry,  under 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Caldwell,  who  were  going  to  Iowa  on 
veteran  furlough,  the  whole  force  to  be  placed  under  the 
command  of  the  writer.  On  notice  of  this  decision,  we  were 
ordered  by  General  Solomon  to  report  to  General  Steele  in 
person  on  the  23d  for  special  instructions. 

On  reporting  to  General  Steele,  we  were  furnished  a guide, 
and  ordered  to  proceed  cautiously,  and  were  informed  of  the 
condition  of  Moro  Bottom,  and  instructed  not,  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, to  attempt  to  cross  it  in  the  evening.  We  were 
informed  that  our  command  was  all  in  readiness  to  move, 
except  the  First  Iowa  Cavalry,  which  would  overtake  us  dur- 
ing the  day. 

Al)out  twelve  miles  on  the  way,  in  the  afternoon  of  the  23d, 
we  discovered  evidences  of  a recent  cavalry  camp,  and  on  con- 
sultinof  the  ijuide  ascertained  that  about  two  miles  in  advance 
our  road  led  through  a lane  between  two  narrow  fields,  bounded 
on  each  side  by  thick  woods  of  blackjack  trees. 

Our  conclusion  then  was  that  we  would  find  Shelby’s  forces 
in  ambush  in  this  timber  on  both  sides  of  the  road.  So,  sum- 
moning Major  McCaully  with  all  his  cavalry  in  reach,  we 
ordered  him  to  i)roceed  to  the  place  and,  with  drawn  sabers  and 
a yell,  charge  into  tlie  timber  on  the  right  of  the  field,  while 
we  would  follow  quickly  to  his  support  with  the  Thirty-sixth 
Iowa.  Our  conclusions  were  correct,  and  the  movement  a suc- 
cess, completely  routing  Shelby’s  forces.  In  the  skirmish. 
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however,  two  of  our  cavalry  officers  were  captured,  who 
reported  to  Shelby  that  it  was  Solomon’s  division  which  had 
engaged  him,  and  was  the  advance  of  Steele’s  army,  evacuating 
Camden.  This  information  to  Shelby,  while  intending  to  pro- 
tect us  from  further  attack,  proved  a serious  matter  to  us,  as 
the  sequel  will  show. 

We  pushed  on,  camping  that  evening  eighteen  miles  from 
Camden.  On  the  morning  of  the  24th  we  moved  early,  and 
by  making  extraordinary  exertions  reached  and  camped  at 
Moro  Swamp,  twenty-two  miles  further  on  our  way,  and 
although  “ we  had  kept  our  cavalry  well  out  on  our  flanks,  and 
scouted  for  at  least  eight  miles  in  every  direction,  we  had  been 
unable  to  discover  any  signs  of  the  enemy  during  the  day. 

Fearing  that  Shelby  was  laying  for  us,  after  placing  a strong- 
infantry  picket  that  evening,  we  ordered  strong  cavalry  posts 
of  not  less  than  twenty-five  men  and  an  officer  to  ])e  placed  at 
the  junction  of  every  road  to  our  front  beyond  Moro  Swamp, 
and  two  miles  in  our  rear,  with  instructions  to  move  at  day- 
light next  morning,  and  patrol  the  resi)ective  roads  for  a dis- 
tance of  six  miles. 

We  instructed  Lieutenant  Schrum  of  General  Solomon’s 
stafl‘,  who  was  a bearer  of  important  dispatches,  to  proceed  at 
once  with  an  aml)ulance,  cross  the  Saline  river  that  night,  and 
reach  Pine  Blutt'  as  soon  as  possible,  and  inform  General  Clay- 
ton that  we  were  coming,  and  of  our  situation  and  our  where- 
abouts. We  then  arranged  to  have  the  train  and  command  in 
motion  at  daylight  next  morning,  ordering  the  Forty- third 
Indiana,  Major  Norris,  to  take  the  advance  and  move  across 
the  swamp  as  soon  as  it  was  light  enough  to  see,  and  take 
position  at  the  junction  of  the  Warren  road,  six  miles  in 
advance,  and  remain  there  until  the  head  of  the  column  should 
reach  him;  that  if  the  patrol  on  the  Warren  road  should  report 
an  enemy,  to  deploy  his  regiment  as  skirmishers  to  resist  attack 
and  protect  the  flank  of  the  train. 
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Lieutenant  Schriim  attempted  to  cross  the  swamp  that  night, 
but  his  ambulance  and  mules  mired  down  about  a mile  from 
camp,  and  he  sent  for  a guard,  where  he  remained  until  next 
morning. 

Numbers  of  contrabands  and  refugees  had  fallen  in  with  us 
on  the  march,  whom  we  put  to  work  at  corduroying  the  worst 
places  in  the  swamp,  keeping  them  busy  through  the  night, 
and  they  did  good  work,  considering  that  twelve  axes  were  the 
only  tools  with  which  they  had  to  work. 

At  daylight  on  the  morning  of  the  25th  everything  was  in 
motion  as  ordered  the  night  previous.  The  train  was  moving 
slowly  and  with  great  difficulty  through  the  swamp,  many 
wagons  being  mired  down  and  the  mules  floundering  in  the 
seemingly  bottomless  slush  holes,  some  scarcely  visible  except 
their  ears.  The  Forty-third  Indiana  had  reached  and  taken  posi- 
tion at  the  junction  of  the  Warren  road.  The  Thirtieth  Iowa, 
under  command  of  Major  Hamilton,  was  moving  with  the  train 
along  its  right  flank,  and  the  Seventy-seventh  Ohio  was  resting 
on  its  arms  to  follow  up  the  train  as  its  rear  guard,  when  a 
courier  brought  the  information  that  the  patrol  on  the  Warren 
road  had  encountered  a detachment  of  Shelby’s  command 
al)out  three  miles  out,  but  apprehended  no  serious  trouble. 

Soon  after  another  courier  came,  who  reported  it  to  be 
Shelby’s  entire  force.  We  then  ordered  Lieutenant  Schrum  to 
take  immediate  charge  of  the  train  and  have  it  parked  ({uickl}^ 
at  the  most  suitable  place  across  the  swamp,  abandoning  the 
wagons  which  were  mired  down  ; ordered  the  Thirty-sixth  Iowa 
to  move  rapidly  to  the  front  and  join  the  Forty-third  Indiana, 
and  the  Seventy-seventh  Ohio  to  follow  up  that  part  of  the 
train  to  be  parked,  as  a guard,  and  we  hastened  to  the  scene  of 
action,  finding  on  our  arrival  the  Forty-third  Indiana  engaged 
as  a line  of  skirmishers  rapidly  falling  back,  with  the  exception 
of  three  companies  which  Major  Norris  was  holding  as  a 
reserve.  With  these  three  companies  we  immediately  charged. 
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and  broke  the  center  of  the  enemy’s  line,  which  appeared  in 
heavy  force. 

The  Thirty-sixth  Iowa  soon  arrived,  and  was  placed  in  line 
of  battle  facing  the  enemy,  and  in  its  rear  was  placed  one  sec- 
tion of  the  artillery,  and  the  battle  began  in  earnest.  We 
immediately  sent  a courier  with  a note  to  Captain  McCormick, 
commanding  the  Seventy-seventh  Ohio,  instructing  him  to 
hasten  to  the  front  on  double  quick ; that  possibly  he  might 
encounter  on  the  way  a Rebel  force  which  w^ould  attempt  to  cut 
him  off,  but  to  fix  bayonets,  charge  through  them,  and  join  us 
at  all  hazards. 

About  this  time  Major  Spellman,  of  the  Seventh  Missouri 
Cavalry,  with  a detachment  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  cavalry, 
who  had  been  sent  on  a recomioissance  from  Pine  Bluff,  joined 
us.  We  ordered  him  and  Major  McCaully  to  dismount  all 
their  cavalry  except  fifty  men  each,  and  put  them  in  the  ranks 
with  the  infantry,  and  we  instructed  the  two  majors  each  with 
their  fifty  mounted  men  to  take  commanding  positions,  ‘‘de- 
signating the  })ositions,  ” and  watch  the  enemy’s  movements. 
Thus  disposed,  we  had  been  fighting  for  more  than  two  hours, 
and  had  succeeded  in  parking  the  greater  ])art  of  the  train  in 
our  rear,  but  the  forces  against  us  seemed  overwhelming. 

We  directed  and  led  charge  after  charge  against  them  with  a 
remnant  of  the  Forty-third  Indiana,  ])reaking  their  centers  and 
throwing  them  into  confusion,  and  our  men  fought  like  tigers, 
but  were  fast  being  decimated. 

The  First  Iowa  Cavalry  had  not  yet  overtaken  us,  but  we 
were  anxiously  expecting  them,  and  that  the  Seventy-seventh 
Ohio  would  soon  join  us,  when  of  a sudden  we  observed  two 
Rebel  brigades  moving  rapidly  upon  us  from  the  rear,  and  we 
started  an  orderly  to  Major  McCaully,  with  instructions  to 
charge  upon  them.  This  courier  returned  without  reaching 
the  major.  It  being  absolutely  necessary  that  he  should  be 
reached,  we  with  our  aid-de-camp.  Captain  Whitteridge,  of  the 
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Forty-third  Indiana,  started  at  full  speed  and  succeeded  in 
doing  so,  but  on  the  way  was  fired  upon  by  a volley  from  the 
Rebel  lines,  within  a distance  of  one  hundred  yards,  by  which 
we  was  severely  wounded  in  the  left  thigh  and  hip,  reported  at 
first  mortally. 

We,  however,  gave  orders  to  the  major  to  charge  with 
drawn  sabres  and  a yell,  and  make  a letter  S through  that 
Rebel  line  and  break  it  to  pieces,  while  we  would  return  and 
with  three  companies  of  the  Thirty-sixth  Iowa,  under  Captain 
Gedney,  follow  up  the  charge  and  drive  them  from  the  field. 

The  gallant  major  replied,  “We  will  obey  orders,  but  there 
will  be  none  of  us  left  to  report.”  We  replied,  “You  will  go 
through  them  so  rapidly  that,  in  our  opinion,  you  will  suffer 
but  slight  loss.”  The  major,  observing  the  blood  dropping 
from  our  boot,  said,  “Are  you  not  severely  wounded?  ” We 
replied,  “Yes  ; but  we  will  support  your  charge  with  infantry,” 
and  he  proceeded  to  execute  the  order,  with,  as  we  afterward 
learned,  the  loss  of  one  man  killed,  and  one  of  his  own  fingers. 

But  our  promise  to  follow  up  his  charge  with  the  infantry 
was  not  fulfilled.  Owing  to  loss  of  blood,  before  reaching 
Captain  Gedney,  we  fell  from  our  horse  unconscious,  and  was 
afterward  picked  up  from  the  field  of  battle  a prisoner  of  war. 

On  returning  to  consciousness,  we  found  ourself  in  the  pres- 
ence of  Major-General  Fagan,  the  commander  of  the  Rebel 
forces,  who  treated  us  very  kindly.  He  said,  ‘ ^ I am  General 
Fagan,  commanding  the  Confederate  forces,  about  eight  thou- 
sand. I understand  that  you  are  Colonel  Drake,  the  com- 
manding officer  of  the  Federal  forces.  I am  astonished  at  the 
stubborn  resistance  your  men,  so  inferior  in  number,  have 
made.  Can  you  not  arrange  for  their  surrender?”  We 
reydied  that  we  were  not  now  in  command,  and  was  not  able  to 
comprehend  the  situation. 

Before  falling  from  our  horse,  we  had  told  Captain  Whitte- 
ridge  to  turn  over  the  command  to  Major  Spellman,  the  officer 
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next  in  rank,  and  apprise  him  of  our  condition.  This,  it 
seems,  had  not  been  done,  the  captain  having  been  cut  off  in 
his  attempt  to  reach  Major  Spellman. 

General  Fagan  was  possessed  of  a kind  heart,  and  brought 
with  him  two  surgeons,  who  examined  our  wounds  and  pro- 
nounced them  mortal.  They  provided  an  ambulance  and  con- 
veyed me  to  a Mr.  Crane’s,  a country  house  about  a mile 
away,  where  we  was  kindly  cared  for,  leaving  the  ambulance 
for  our  use,  and  at  our  request  notified  our  own  surgeons,  who 
were  soon  in  attendance. 

In  a few  days  Doctor  Barnett,  a large  planter  and  a brother 
Mason,  and  his  estimable  wife,  called  upon  us  and  had  us  trans- 
ferred carefully  to  their  comfortable  home,  where  we  was  well 
cared  for  and  tenderly  nursed.  We  remained  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  battlefield  eight  days,  when  Assistant  Surgeon  C.  G. 
Strong,  Thirty-sixth  Iowa,  arranged  an  easy  cotton  mattress  in 
the  ambulance  General  Fagan  had  so  kindly  left  us,  and  with  a 
flag  of  truce,  we  slowly  wended  our  way  to  Pine  Bluff,  reach- 
ing there  in  two  days,  and  finding  a steaml)oat  which  took  us 
to  Little  Rock,  w'hen  we  learned  for  the  first  time  that  we  was 
dead,  and  had  been  so  reported,  and  we  took  immediate  meas- 
ures to  send  a telegram  to  our  family  contradicting  the  report. 

It  was  arranged  that  Doctor  Sawyer,  surgeon  of  the  Thirty- 
sixth  Iowa,  should  take  charge  of  General  Rice,  who  had  been 
wounded  in  the  battle  of  Jenkins  Ferry  on  the  30th,  and  our- 
self, and  take  us  to  our  homes  in  Iowa.  Before  starting,  how- 
ever, on  account  of  developing  symptoms  of  erysipelas  in  our 
wounds,  the  order  was  revoked  by  General  Steele,  under  advice 
of  the  doctors.  Being  dissatisfied  with  the  doctor’s  advice  in 
this  case,  the  writer  demurred,  and  finally  succeeded  in  secur- 
ing a furlough  and  was  allowed  to  depart,  carefully  attended 
by  Mrs.  Captain  Lambert  and  Private  H.  C.  Judson,  on  a 
slow  and  painful  journey  by  rail  and  steamboat,  homeward 
bound. 
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As  we  advanced  north,  stopping  at  Devalls  Bluffs,  Memphis, 
St.  Louis,  and  Keokuk  to  rest  and  have  our  wounds  attended 
to  by  competent  surgeons,  the  symptoms  of  erysipelas  grad- 
ually disappeared,  and  our  chances  for  recovery  improved. 

No  doubt  exists  in  our  mind  that  it  was  to  this  spirit  of 
rebellion  against  the  decree  of  the  doctors,  and  our  determina- 
tion to  reach  home,  if  only  to  die  there,  that  we  owe  our  life. 
Although  General  Rice  was  but  slightly  wounded  in  the  ankle, 
‘‘so  reported,”  the  erysipelas  continued  its  encroachments,  and 
he  slowly  and  painfully  died  of  blood  poison.  We  have  always 
l)elieved  that  had  he  started  north  in  time,  the  change  of  cli- 
mate and  surroundings,  together  with  the  hope  it  inspired,  might 
have  saved  his  life. 

As  before  remarked,  the  writer  was  wounded  on  the  25th 
day  of  April,  1864.  The  ball,  minnie  shaped,  but  weighing 
an  ounce  and  a half,  striking  the  thigh  bone,  slightly  fractured 
the  bone,  the  ball  being  severed  by  the  bone,  one  piece  follow- 
ing the  hip  ])one  and  lodging  at  the  point  of  the  hip  ; the  other 
piece  forming  a half  circle  around  the  thigh  bone,  sliding 
upward  and  lodging  at  the  joint.  On  the  2Tth,  one  piece 
weighing  seven  drachms  was  'extracted  l)y  Doctor  Cochrane. 
On  tlie  7th  of  May  another  piece  weighing  one- half  ounce  was 
extracted  at  Little  Rock,  by  Doctor  Sawyers,  the  remainder 
of  the  ball,  al)Out  one  drachm,  remaining  lodged  in  the  bone 
where  the  ball  struck.  On  both  pieces  extracted,  the  creases 
made  by  the  bones  in  their  passage  over  them  are  plainly 
visible. 

We  reached  home  on  the  25th  day  of  May,  just  one  month 
from  the  time  our  wound  was  received.  On  the  4th  of  July 
was  able  to  walk  on  crutches,  and  on  the  25th  of  Octol)er 
returned  to  our  command  at  Little  Rock,  using  one  crutch  and 
a cane,  and  was  assigned  to  duty  by  General  Steele  as  presi- 
dent of  the  Military  Commission  of  Arkansas,  the  then  highest 
court  in  the  state. 
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Very  generally  the  field  and  general  oflacers  of  the  Seventh 
Army  Corps  had  designated  and  recommended  us  for  promotion 
to  the  rank  of  brigadier -general. 

It  is,  perhaps,  due  to  the  writer  that  he  should  state  that  his 
assignment  to  this  command  was  done  without  his  knowledge 
or  consent ; that  when  summoned  before  General  Steele  and 
his  counsel  of  general  officers,  accompanied  by  Colonel  Mc- 
Lean, the  brigade  commander,  and  informed  of  the  decision, 
he  entered  his  protest  against  it,  but  was  peremtorily  informed 
by  the  major-general  in  command  that  the  council  had  so 
decided,  and  that  it  was  the  first  duty  of  a soldier  to  obey  orders. 

We  feel  that  we  have  wearied  your  patience  too  long,  and 
with  too  much  of  self  to  be  entertaining ; so,  thanking  you  for 
your  kind  attention,  we  will  close. 
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MY  CAMPAIGNING  WITH  THE  ARMY 
OF  THE  TENNESSEE. 


BY  MAJOR  H.  L.  SWORDS. 


After  Chancellorsville  the  Ninth  Corps  of  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac  was  ordered  to  report  to  its  former  commander,  Gen- 
eral A.  E.  Burnside,  then  in  command  of  the  Department  of 
the  Ohio,  and  upon  arriving  at  Cincinnati  were  distri])uted  well 
over  the  State  of  Kentucky.  June  5,  1862,  found  my  regi- 
ment, the  Thirty-sixth  Massachusetts  Volunteers,  at  Lebanon, 
Kentucky,  and  soon  after  reveille  were  informed  by  the  captain 
of  our  company  that  the  command  had  received  orders  to  pro- 
ceed at  once  to  Louisville  and  join  the  other  regiments  and  bri- 
gades of  our  division,  and  that  our  destination  was  Vicksburg. 
I was  at  that  time  a corporal  of  Company  B,  Thirty-sixth  Mas- 
sachusetts Infantry,  and  a part  of  the  First  Brigade,  First 
Division,  Ninth  Army  Corps.  On  the  afternoon  of  June  6th 
we  boarded  the  cars  for  Louisville,  where  we  arrived  late  at 
night,  and  on  the  forenoon  of  the  7th  we  crossed  the  Ohio 
Eiver  to  Jeffersonville,  Indiana,  and  proceeded  by  rail  to  Cairo, 
Illinois,  where  we  arrived  June  9th,  after  a most  fatiguing  and 
tiresome  ride. 

On  Wednesday,  June  10th,  the  Thirty-sixth  Massachusetts 
Regiment,  numbering  about  six  hundred  and  eighty  officers  and 
men,  all  its  camp  ecjuipage  and  horses,  cast  off’  from  the  levee 
at  Cairo  and  steamed  down  the  river.  The  steamer,  whose 
name  was  the  Meteor,  was  crowded  and  lieavily  laden.  A 
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large  part  of  our  regiment  was  quartered  on  the  hurricane 
deck,  which  was  the  most  comfortable  part  of  the  steamer. 
Many  of  us  had  provided  ourselves  with  little  maps  of  the 
river,  and,  with  true  Yankee  curiosity,  studied  the  various 
points  of  interest  with  the  skill  and  style  of  veteran  tourists  ; 
and  truly  these  points  were  not  rare,  for  the  region  had  already 
become  famous  in  the  West’s  history. 

Before  sunset  we  had  passed  the  battleheld  of  Belmont, 
Missouri,  the  scenes  of  Grant’s  first  battle  of  the  war,  and 
Columbus,  Kentucky.  At  the  latter  place  the  steamer  was 
brought  to  by  a shell  across  its  bows,  the  captain,  through  neg- 
lect or  ignorance,  failing  to  comply  with  the  rules  of  the  river 
to  report  to  the  commander  of  the  place  before  passing.  The 
following  day  passed  somewhat  slowly,  the  country  through 
which  the  Mississippi  winds  being  low,  monotonous,  and  with 
few  features  of  interest.  Island  No.  10  alone  being  worthy  of 
note.  Upon  arriving  at  Memphis,  we  were  delayed  awaiting 
the  arrival  of  the  other  regiments,  brigades,  and  divisions  of 
the  corps,  and  were  marched  on  to  the  levee  and  our  steamer 
was  thorougly  policed.  The  fleet  on  leaving  Memphis  consisted 
of  five  heavily  laden  steamers,  carrying  the  entire  First  Division 
of  the  corps,  with  all  its  artillery,  baggage  and  animals.  As 
the  river  at  certain  points  is  narrow  and  densely  wooded, 
afi'ording  excellent  positions  for  ambuscades  of  hostile  parties, 
a guard  was  mounted  on  the  upper  deck  of  each  steamer,  which 
was  called  the  ^‘guerilla  guard.”  On  the  morning  of  the  16th 
of  June,  when  the  fieet  got  under  way,  a river  gunboat  joined 
us  as  escort,  bringing  up  the  rear  of  the  line.  Its  importance 
was  soon  felt.  These  boats  were  iron-clad,  having  roofs  slant- 
ing like  the  gable  roof  of  a house,  with  port  holes  out  of 
which  grimly  peeped  the  muzzles  of  some  ten  pound  Parrott 
guns.  While  in  the  neighborhod  of  Columbus,  Arkansas,  the 
Meteor,  being  in  the  van  of  the  fleet,  suddenly  received  from 
the  western  shore  a sharp  volley,  the  bullets  peppering  the 
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steamer,  but  doing  no  further  harm.  The  steamer  following 
the  Meteor  was  also  fired  upon,  l)ut  less  fortunate,  three  men 
of  the  Seventeenth  Michigan  being  wounded  and  four  horses 
killed.  The  gunboat  and  the  ‘ ‘ guerilla  guards  ’ ’ opened  a 
heavy  fire.  The  Johnnies  found  the  place  rather  hot,  and  soon 
their  gray-clad  forms  could  be  seen  running  helter-skelter  from 
their  ambush. 

June  17th  the  steamer  entered  the  Yazoo  River,  and  at  noon 
w^e  tied  up  at  Snyder's  Blufi’,  where  the  regiment  debarked  and 
then  marched  about  four  miles,  passing  Haines  Bluff. 

On  every  hand  were  fortifications,  crowned  with  cannons, 
encampments  of  troops,  army  wagons,  etc.,  etc. 

This  day  to  a part  of  our  regiment  was  one  of  peculiar 
import.  Company  B,  of  Charlestown,  had  in  its  ranks  many 
wdio  were  lineal  descendants  of  the  men  who  made  the  17th  of 
June  glorious  in  the  counti’y's  history,  and  to  them  the  boom- 
ing of  the  cannon,  heard  from  early  in  the  day,  was  a grim 
reminder  of  many  a holiday  at  Bunker  Hill,  when,  to  use  a 
trite  expression,  ^ ‘ the  day  was  ushered  in  with  the  ringing  of 
bells  and  firing  of  guns.” 

My  first  impressions  upon  landing,  far  from  favorable,  were 
never  changed,  except  for  the  worse.  In  many  places  the  soil 
was  so  dry  and  parched  with  the  heat  that  it  seemed  to  have 
cracked  open  like  a blistered  skin  beneath  the  tropical  rays  of 
the  sun.  The  wind  blew  hot  from  every  point  of  the  com})ass, 
brinoino;  clouds  of  dust  alon<y  with  it.  Gnats  and  ffies  made 
night  hideous  and  drove  sleep  from  the  weary.  Venomous 
snakes  infested  the  woods  and  thickets,  lizards  soon  became  no 
novelty,  and  even  the  resort  of  keeping  them  out  of  one’s 
boots  by  wearing  them  night  and  day  would  not  prevent  their 
crawling  down  one’s  l)ack  occasionally,  causing  a sensation  like 
an  animated  icicle. 

But  these  were  minor  inconveniences.  It  is  not  pleasant  to 
have  a thunder  squall  burst  almost  from  a clear  sky  and  find 
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the  guys  of  one’s  tent  slacked  up  for  air.  Any  of  my 
companions  know  the  result  of  such  negligence  ; it  means  a 
sudden  breaking  up  of  housekeeping  and  a wet  day  to  move. 
June  18th,  19th,  and  20th  the  regiment  remained  quietly  in 
camp  in  a wood  somewhere  in  the  township  of  Milldale,  a very 
pleasant  and  picturesque  spot.  June  20th,  at  about  five  o’clock, 
we  broke  camp  and  marched  about  seven  miles,  and  then  went 
into  camp  at  a crossroad,  which  proved  to  be  our  permanent 
location  during  the  remainder  of  the  seige  of  Vicksburg.  The 
One  Hundred  and  Fourteenth  Illinois  Volunteer  Kegiment, 
which  had  been  stationed  there,  gave  way  to  the  Thirty-sixth 
Massachusetts,  and  went  down  into  the  trenches  in  front  of 
Vicksburg.  This  point  was  considered  an  important  one,  and 
the  camp  of  the  regiment  was  arranged  in  a kind  of  a semi-circle, 
crossing  the  road  leading  to  Vicks! )urg,  with  a strong  picket 
thrown  out  for  about  a mile  through  the  forest  road  which  led 
to  the  Big  Black  River.  Ritle  pits  were  dug,  and  trees  cut 
away  to  give  sweep  to  the  artillery. 

At  this  point  DurrelTs  Battery  of  the  First  Division  was 
placed  in  position  commanding  the  different  approaches.  These 
precautions  were  rendered  necessary  by  the  presence  of  a large 
Rebel  force  under  General  Joe  Johnston,  just  across  the  Big 
Black  ; and  it  appeared  that  to  the  Ninth  Corps  was  assigned 
the  important  duty  of  watching  him  and  protecting  the  army 
before  Vicksburg  from  an  attack  in  the  rear.  Grant’s  army, 
therefore,  presented  a singular  and  rather  precarious  military 
spectacle  of  facing  in  two  directions,  the  one  portion  attacking 
Pemberton,  shut  up  with  over  thirty  thousand  in  Vicksburg,  and 
the  other  facing  Johnston,  who,  with  a force  of  l)etween  thirty 
thousand  and  forty  thousand,  was  manceuvering  to  break  in  and 
raise  the  seige.  As  my  regiment  was  not  a part  of  the  line 
attacking  Vicksburg,  it  is  not  necessary  to  write  anything  con- 
cerning the  city  and  its  defense,  as  there  is  not  a companion  here 
who  does  not  know  more  about  the  city  itself  than  1 ever  knew. 
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For  a week  prior  to  July  4th  rumors  of  the  impending  sur- 
render or  storming  of  Vicksburg  prevailed  among  the  men. 
The  last  extremity  of  famine  was  nearly  reached  by  the 
beleaguered  Rebels,  who  boasted  from  their  ramparts  of  the  ten- 
derness of  mule  steaks.  No  hope  remained  for  them  save 
from  without,  and  Lee  was  too  closely  occupied  with  his  move- 
ments into  Pennsylvania  to  despatch  any  of  his  force  to  Pember- 
ton's relief.  Johnston  clun^  to  the  east  bank  of  the  Bio^  Black. 
McPherson’s  corps  had  pushed  the  lines  of  investment  up  under 
the  very  forts  of  the  enemy,  and  there  seemed  to  l)e  nothing 
left  but  to  carry  their  works  by  assault,  or  wait  for  famine  to 
do  its  work.  The  roar  of  artillery  was  incessant.  Day  and 
night,  with  scarcely  a moment’s  interval,  the  heavy  l)ooming  of 
the  sietje  gruns  was  heard,  and  a thick  cloud  of  smoke  hun^  like 
a pall  over  the  doomed  city. 

If  a Johnny  showed  so  much  as  a hand  above  the  fortihca- 
tions  he  became  the  tarjjet  of  our  vio^ilant  riflemen,  and  the 
enemy  found  it  impossible  to  man  and  serve  his  artillery,  so 
deadly  was  the  fire.  If  morning  revealed  some  place  where 
the  Rebels  had  repaired  the  ramparts  and  ])rought  some^guns 
into  position,  ten  minutes  sufliced  for  our  artillery  to  utterly 
destroy  the  work  of  the  night.  With  mining  and  counter- 
mining, spades  were  trumps  all  this  time  with  the  Army  of  the 
Tennessee. 

On  the  afternoon  of  July  3d,  Grant  and  Pemberton  met 
under  a flag  of  truce.  Pemberton  proposed  that  his  army  l)e 
allowed  to  march  out  with  the  honors  of  war,  carrying  their 
muskets  and  field-piece,  but  leaving  their  heavy  artillery.  The 
interview  terminated  in  an  hour,  with  the  understanding  that 
Grant  should  sent  his  ultimatum  l)cfore  ten  o’clock  that  night. 
This  ultimatum  was  : Surrender  Vicksburg  with  all  its  })rop- 
erty,  officers  allowed  to  retain  their  sidearms,  and  officers  and 
men  to  be  paroled  as  prisoners  of  war.  It  was  accepted,  and 
on  the  morning  of  the  4th  of  July  gallant  John  Logaii’s  division 
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of  McPherson’s  corps  took  possession  of  the  works  of 
Vicksburg,  the  Rebels  marched  out,  stacked  their  arms,  and 
laid  their  colors  on  the  stacks. 

The  Forty-fifth  Illinois  Regiment  marched  at  the  head  of 
Logan’s  column,  and  placed  its  flag  upon  the  court  house. 

Hardly  had  the  news  of  the  surrender  become  known  to  our 
regiment,  however,  before  orders  came  to  break  camp  and  pre- 
pare for  field  service  in  light  marching  order.  This  was  in 
accordance  with  an  order  which  General  Sherman  had  received 
directing  him  to  take  his  own  corps,  the  Fifteenth,  the  Ninth 
Corps,  to  which  was  temporarily  assigned  Smith’s  division  of 
the  Sixteenth  Corps,  and  the  Thirteenth  Corps  under  General 
Ord,  pursue  Johnston,  and  capture  or  destroy  his  army. 
Grant’s  orders  read  as  follows  : “I  want  you  to  drive  John- 
ston out  in  your  own  way  and  inflict  upon  the  enemy  all  the 
punishment  you  can.  I will  support  you  to  the  last  man  that 
can  be  spared.” 

Before  ten  o’clock,  July  Jth,  Sherman’s  army  was  in  motion, 
and  by  various  roads  moved  ra})idly  toward  the  Big  Black 
River.  Johnston,  finding  himself  suddenly  an  object  of  })articu- 
lar  interest,  commenced  a precipitate  retreat  toward  Jackson, 
feebly  disputing  our  advance  in  some  places,  where  the  ground 
was  favorable.  Upon  receiving  marching  orders,  the  picket  of 
the  Thirty-sixth  was  hastily  called  in,  and  the  regiment  was 
soon  on  the  march  to  overtake  the  brigade,  which  it  did  on  the 
following  day.  July  6th  a considerable  part  of  the  day  was 
occupied  in  constructing  a bridge  across  the  Big  Black  River  at 
a place  called  Birdsong’s  Ferry.  This  was  a good  strong  piece 
of  work,  and  over  it  a large  part  of  the  army  passed  in  safety. 
Ord’s  two  divisions  crossed  at  the  railroad  some  distance  below, 
and  the  Fifteenth  Corps  at  Messenger’s  Bridge.  From  the  4th 
to  July  10th  we  pushed  steadily  on,  skirmishing  sharply  day 
and  niofht  with  Johnston’s  rear  ^uard,  and  encounterinor  suft'er- 
ings  from  the  heat  and  the  exposure  to  the  sun  and  tempest 
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and  malarial  swamps,  that  are  well  nigh  indescribable  ! The 
Johnnies,  as  they  retreated,  poisoned  the  wells  or  killed  animals 
in  the  ponds  or  streams,  their  putrid  carcasses  rendering  the 
water  unfit  for  use.  Such  acts  only  reacted  upon  themselves, 
for  it  enraged  the  army,  from  the  commanding  general  down  to 
the  private  soldier,  including  the  humble  corporal,  and  they 
would  have  saved  themselves  the  pillage  and  devast^on  that 
marked  our  line  of  march  had  they  adopted  the  rules  of  honor- 
able warfare.  Our  rapid  advance  made  it  impossible  for  the 
supply  trains  to  keep  up,  and  for  days  the  rations  consisted  of 
the  unripe  corn,  roasted  in  the  husks.  OflScers,  corporals  and 
men  all  fared  alike.  Tents  and  baggage,  save  blankets,  had 
been  left  behind,  and  during  my  campaign  with  the  Army 
of  the  Tennessee  I slept,  when  opportunity  offered,  with 
the  sky  for  a canopy,  exposed  to  the  deadly  night  air  and 
frequent  tempests.  Nights  when  no  human  man  would 
drive  a dog  out  of  doors  found  this  great,  grand  army  in 
open  field. 

Never  shall  I forget  the  terrific  storm  that  burst  upon  the 
heads  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee  on  the  evening  of  July  7th 
It  came  apparently  from  all  directions,  and  lasted  nearly  two 
and  one-half  hours.  The  lightning  struck  all  around,  and  the 
roar  of  thunder  was  incessant.  Horses  became  terrified,  and  the 
officers  were  oblijjed  to  dismount  and  lead  them.  Mud  was 
ankledeep,  which  impeded  the  movement  of  the  artillery,  which 
stuck  in  the  roads  up  to  the  hubs,  and  blocked  the  })assage  of 
the  infantry.  About  ten  p.  m.  the  storm  lulled,  and  my  regi- 
ment went  into  bivouac  in  an  open  field,  and  were  directed  to 
make  themselves  comfortable.  Then  came  a second  edition  of 
the  storm — if  possible,  worse  than  the  first  — and  there, 
shelterless,  in  that  oi)en  field,  we  boys  stood  in  grim  des})air 
and  let  it  pelt.  Finally,  with  the  stolid  indifference  of  despera 
tion,  we  lay  doAvn  in  the  mud  of  that  old  stubble  field  and 
made  ourselves  tolerably  comfortable  indeed. 
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Jackson,  the  capital  of  Mississippi,  is  situated  on  the  west  or 
right  bank  of  the  Pearl  River,  in  a very  fertile  and  pleasant 
region.  Being  at  the  junction  of  the  Vicksburg  & Meridian  and 
Mississippi  Central  Railways,  it  is  a position  of  great  strategical 
importance.  The  state  house,  which  cost  a half  a million  of 
dollars,  executive  mansion,  state  lunatic  asylum,  and  peniten- 
tiary, were  the  principal  buildings,  but  being  the  seat  of  gov- 
ernment, as  well  as  a considerable  commercial  market,  there 
were  many  fine  residences  in  the  town.  The  site  of  the  town 
itself  is  rather  level,  but  Ijack  of  it  the  country  is  undulating 
and  well  adapted  for  defense.  It  was  expected  that  Johnston 
had  been  prepared  for  the  present  emergency,  and  had  fortified 
the  place  extensively.  Indeed,  as  the  army  approached  it,  the 
more  stubborn  resistance  of  Johnston’s  forces  indicated  that 
they  intended  to  dispute  the  possession  of  their  capital. 

On  the  afternoon  of  July  10th  the  Ninth  Cori)s,  together 
with  the  aforesaid  corporal  of  Company  B,  Thirty-sixth  Massa- 
chusetts Volunteers,  came  out  into  the  open  country  in  sight  of 
Jackson.  As  the  different  regiments  and  batteries  debouched 
from  the  woods,  the  colors  were  unfurled.  It  was  a beautiful 
sight,  that  “battle’s  magnificently  stern  array.”  The  sun  was 
about  an  hour  or  two  high,  and  its  slanting  ravs  glanced 
brightly  from  the  muskets  and  the  brass  field  piece.  A gentle 
breeze  stirred  the  silken  folds  of  the  standards,  and  made  them 
float  proudly  and  defiantly.  Cons})icuous  among  them  could 
be  seen  the  white  flag  of  Massachusetts,  carried  by  the  Twenty- 
ninth,  Thirty-fifth  and  Thirty-sixth  Regiments.  Sloping  away 
in  front  was  the  valley  along  which  extends  the  track  of  the 
Mississippi  Central  Railroad.  Beyond,  the  ground  rose  gradu- 
ally for  about  an  eighth  of  a mile,  and  the  crest  Avas  croAvned 
Avith  a dense  Avood,  in  the  edge  of  which  could  be  seen  the  gray 
uniforms  and  the  gleaming  of  bayonets.  The  lines  Avere  formed. 
The  Thirth-sixth  Massachusetts  held  the  extreme  right  of  the 
First  Division,  having  on  its  left  the  remainder  of  the  First 
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Brigade,  the  Seventeenth  and  Twenty-seventh  Michigan  and  the 
Forty-fifth  Pennsylvania  deployed  as  skirmishers  along  the 
entire  brigade  front.  On  the  right  was  Smith’s  division  of  the 
Sixteenth  Corps,  and  connecting  with  the  Thirty-sixth  Massa- 
chusetts was  the  Forty-sixth  Ohio.  Oh,  what  a glorious  sight  ! 
The  Old  Bay  State,  with  Ohio  on  her  right,  Michigan  on  her 
left,  with  Pennsylvania  leading,  about  to  close  in  conflict  with 
Mississippi,  and  far  away  on  the  right  stretched  the  dark  blue 
lines  of  Sherman’s  veterans  with  our  gallant  Tuttle,  and  Bel- 
knap commanding,  famous  then  and  in  later  times  from 
‘ ‘ Atlanta  to  the  sea.  ’ ’ 

Intervals  were  closed,  and  alignment  rectified.  Curiously 
we  peered  into  the  distant  wood,  wondering  whether  it  masked 
the  Kebel’s  artillery.  In  the  rear  the  splendid  batteries  of  the 
Ninth  Corps  were  preparing  for  action.  Benjamin’s  twenty 
pound  Parrotts,  Battery  E,  Second  United  States  Artillery, 
whose  iron  throats  had  carried  dismay  and  death  into  the  Rebel 
ranks  far  away  in  Virginia,  Maryland,  and  North  Carolina, 
were  about  to  speak.  Breathlessly  all  awaited  the  puff  and  the 
angry  flash.  It  came,  and  over  the  valley  with  a scream  and  a 
whir-r-r  was  hurled  the  iron  messenger  of  death.  Scarcely  had 
the  reverberations  ceased,  when  ‘‘Batallion  forward!  Guide 
centre,  march  ! ” was  passed  along  the  line  ; with  a simultane- 
ous movement,  slowly  at  first,  but  more  rapidly  as  they 
approached  the  railroads.  Behind  us  the  Parrotts  were  talking 
in  thunder  tones  that  shook  the  very  earth,  and  the  shells  were 
screaming  overhead.  The  Forty-fifth  Pennsylvania  crossed  the 
railway,  and  there  their  line  was  soon  seen  pushing  up  the  hill. 
The  Thirty-sixth  Massachusetts,  the  corporal  of  Company  B not 
excepted,  followed  in  steady  line  of  battle.  The  suspense  was 
awful!  Why  don’t  they  open  fire?  we  asked  of  each  other. 
Only  a few  scattering  minnies  from  the  Johnnies.  Suddenly 
our  lines  became  enthusiastic;  with  a wild  ^‘hurrah  ” we  rushed 
up  the  hill ; the  Rebels  fired  a scattering  volley  and  fell  back 
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upon  their  second  line.  The  woods  was  gained  with  but  slight 
loss.  A few  moments  sufficed  to  reform  the  lines,  which  again 
moved  forward,  passing  the  state  lunatic  asylum,  a large  white 
marble  building,  vvhose  inmates,  wild  with  excitement  at  the 
unusual  scene,  raved  at  our  regiment  from  the  iron  barred 
corridors.  Our  lines  continued  to  move  forward  until  our 
skirmishers  were  checked  and  the  Rebel  line  developed. 

The  shades  of  night  were  now  darkening  the  landscape,  and 
orders  were  received  to  establish  a strong  picket  and  hold  the 
position  until  morning.  Weary  with  the  march  and  exciting 
close  of  the  day,  all  gladly  improved  the  opportunity  for  rest, 
lay  down  with  loaded  rifles  by  their  sides,  or  gathered  in 
groups  and  discussed  the  events  of  the  day,  or  speculated  upon 
the  morrow.  And  some,  alas  ! lay  down  that  night  to  happy 
sleep,  who,  ere  another  came,  were  lying  in  a soldier’s  grave. 

At  three  a.  m.  of  July  11th,  the  men  were  noiselessly 
aroused,  and  coflee,  pre])ared  by  the  comi)any  cooks,  was 
served  out.  With  the  earliest  streak  of  dawn  the  lines  were 
again  moved  forward,  and  the  skirmishing  opened  sharply. 
The  Reljels  yielded  ground  stubbornly,  but  were  forced  into 
their  main  line  of  defence,  a formidable  work  constructed  of 
cotton  bales.  Here  they  opened  a heavy  tire  of  grape  and 
canister,  against  which  it  was  impossible  to  advance,  but  not 
an  inch  was  yielded.  We  laid  flat  on  the  ground,  and  the  iron 
rain  storm  passed  over  us,  doing  little  damage.  Our  line  was 
formed  in  a wood,  in  front  of  which  was  an  open  field,  the 
other  side  of  which,  about  two  hundred  yards  distant,  was  held 
by  the  Rebels,  and  their  riflemen  were  in  trees,  picking  ofl  our 
men  whenever  exposed.  The  skirmishers  of  the  Forty-sixth 
Ohio  suffered  heavy  loss. 

Major-General  Wilcox  was  seen  at  this  time  reconnoitering 
the  ground  and  the  position  of  the  enemy,  so  that  artillery 
could  l)e  brought  up,  but  the  ground  was  unfavorable  to  it, 
and  our  regiment  lay  nearly  all  day  under  a constant  and 
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galling  fire  awaiting  orders.  Companies  B and  F were  on  the 
skirmish  line.  We  were  ordered  to  connect  with  the  skirmish- 
ers of  Smith’s  division,  who  were  said  to  be  in  position  in  a wood, 
at  our  right,  and  several  hundred  yards  to  the  front.  In  our 
owm  front  was  an  open  field,  sloping  toward  the  enemy’s  position. 
We  [)romptly  deployed  and  moved  forward  at  the  double  quick, 
driving  in  the  Rebel  pickets,  only  to  find  that  the  line  supposed 
to  be  General  Smith’s  skirmishers  was  the  Rebel  main  line. 
They  opened  fire,  killing  four  and  wounding  five  of  Company 
B,  who  together  with  Company  F returned  the  compliment. 
Seeing  that  some  mistake  had  been  made,  and  to  prevent  sacri- 
fice, Company  B’s  captain  ordered  a retreat,  halting  at  a point 
midway  between  the  enemy’s  line  and  our  own,  where  the 
ground  afforded  some  protection. 

The  Rebels  during  this  time  were  unable  to  send  out  any 
more  pickets,  owing  to  our  fire ; but  several  adventurous  fel- 
lows among  them  tried  to  observe  our  movements,  and  take  an 
occasional  shot  by  cliinl>ing  trees  inside  their  lines.  On  the 
night  of  the  11th  another  thunder  storm  came  up,  and  the 
booming  of  heaven’s  artillery  seemed  to  vie  with  man’s.  It 
was  a perfect  pandemonium  of  sound.  The  rain  fell  in  tor- 
rents, the  lightning  flashed,  the  thunder  pealed  incessantly,  and 
shot  and  shell  from  the  Rebel  guns  fell  and  burst  around.  It 
seemed  as  if  “man  fought  on  earth  and  fiends  in  upper  air.” 
The  movement  now  settled  down  into  the  nature  of  a siege. 
General  Sherman  being  desirous  of  saving  life,  resolved  upon 
regular  approaches  by  rifle  pits  to  force  a surrender  of  the  city. 
On  the  14th  and  15th  the  Thirty-sixth  was  again  at  the  front 
and  occupied  the  rifle  pits  ; the  heaviest  fighting  at  this  time 
seemed  to  be  at  the  extreme  right,  the  lines  of  investment  being 
on  the  Pearl  River  on  both  flanks. 

Some  exciting  incidents  occurred  from  time  to  time  to  vary 
the  monotony.  One  day  the  men  of  the  Second  Michigan  lost 
their  temper.  It  was  then  commanded  by  the  gallant  Poe,  now 
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Commander  of  the  Michigan  Commandery  of  our  distinguished 
Order.  With  the  idea  of  taking  Jackson  alone,  they  made  a 
gallant  charge,  breaking  through  two  lines  of  Rebels,  greatly 
to  the  astonishment  of  the  second  line,  whose  arms  were  stacked 
and  their  men  here  and  there  not  expecting  callers.  Not  being 
supported,  they  were  compelled  to  fall  back,  which  they  did 
very  coolly,  bringing  their  killed  and  wounded. 

Even  a battle  is  not  without  its  laughable  side.  One  day, 
while  our  regiment  was  in  reserve,  the  men  occupied  in  various 
ways  to  kill  time,  suddenly  shouting  and  tiring  was  heard  to 
our  right.  The  noise  rapidly  increased  and  approached,  and, 
its  cause  beintj  doubtful,  we  fell  in  on  our  stacks.  I tabbed 
my  rifle  and  stood  in  position  to  repel  cavalry,  when  to  my 
delighted  vision  there  came  dashing  down  the  line  a black  pig, 
one  of  the  semi-wild  species  which  wander  about  in  that  region, 
and  had  rashly  approached  our  lines,  not  being  aware  that  pork 
was  a very  favorite  dish  just  about  that  time.  Piggy  met  with 
the  warmest  kind  of  reception  ; he  fell  covered  with  glory,  hav- 
ing almost  attained  the  proud  distinction  of  breaking  through 
the  lines  of  the  Fifteenth  Corps.  The  corporal  had  a piece  of 
pork  for  tea,  as  I was  in  at  the  deatli  and  forced  a claim. 

July  12th  news  was  received  that  Lee  had  met  with  disaster 
at  Gettysburg,  and  the  cheering  along  our  lines  was  deafening 
and  the  droo})ing  spirits  of  all  were  roused  by  the  glorious  tid- 
ings. On  the  16th  General  Potter,  of  the  Second  Division  of 
the  Ninth  Corps,  made  a reconnoissance.  They  advanced  until 
the  enemy  opened  heavily  with  shell  and  canister,  when  they  fell 
back,  having  accomplished  the  desired  end  of  discovering  the 
exact  position  and  strength  of  the  enemy.  This  day  Sherman 
received  a large  supply  of  ammunition,  of  which  he  had  run 
very  short,  and  it  was  determined  to  bombard  the  enemy’s 
works  and  assault  them  on  the  17th  : but  durinij  the  nioht  the 
enemy’s  artillery  and  wagons  could  be  distinctly  heard  moving 
through  the  town,  and,  when  morning  dawned,  a white  flag  was 
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seen  on  the  Rebel  earthworks;  Ferrere’s  Brigade,  in  which 
was  the  Thirty-fifth  Massachusetts  Regiment,  entered  Jackson, 
placed  guards  over  the  public  property,  and  sent  out  parties  to 
pick  up  stragglers  from  the  retreating  Rebels.  One  thirty-two 
pounder  w^as  found  in  their  works,  about  one  thousand  stand  of 
arms,  and  a large  quantity  of  munitions  of  war.  One  officer 
and  one  hundred  and  forty-seven  men  were  captured.  The 
railway  depot  and  a few  buildings  containing  public  property 
were  destroyed.  The  flag  of  the  Thirty-fifth  Massachusetts 
Regiment  waved  from  the  dome  of  the  capitol  of  Mississippi. 
Joe  Johnston  reports  his  loss  in  the  battle  seventy-one  killed, 
five  hundred  and  four  wounded,  and  twenty-five  missing ; as  we 
captured  one  hundred  and  forty-eight  prisoners,  there  seems  to 
be  a wide  discrepancy  between  their  missing  and  our  captures. 
The  losses  on  our  part,  according  to  Sherman’s  report,  are  as 
follows : 

Thirteenth  Corps,  seven  hundred  and  eighty-two  killed, 
wounded  and  missing. 

Ninth  Corps,  one  hundred  and  fifty-three  killed,  two  hundred 
and  seventy-eight  wounded,  and  thirty-three  missing. 

Fifteenth  Corps,  a few,  number  not  stated. 

Sherman  also  adds  that  he  captured  in  all  over  one  thousand 
prisoners  during  the  battle.  These  captures  must  have  been 
made  by  the  Thirteenth  and  tlie  Fifteenth  Corps.  The  latter, 
Sherman’s  own  corps,  consisted  of  the  First  and  Third  Divisions 
under  Generals  Tuttle  and  Steele,  and  held  the  center  ; the 
Thirteenth  Corps,  as  1 have  before  stated,  being  on  the  right. 
Why  this  fine  corps,  the  Fifteenth,  was  held  back,  and  allowed 
to  take  so  little  part  in  this  battle,  as  is  evident  from  their 
slight  loss,  is  among  the  mysteries  of  the  war. 

The  battle  was  one  of  disjointed  attacks,  first  here  and  then 
there.  I am  told  since  the  war  that  it  was  the  general  o})inion 
amonfr  officers  that  a simultaneous  and  viwrous  assault  of 
Johnston’s  lines  on  the  first  day  of  the  fight  would  have  carried 
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them.  The  movement  up  to  the  attack  on  Johnston  was  a bold 
one,  and  boldly  pushed.  It  was  hoped  that  the  capture  of 
Jackson  would  be  the  close  of  the  campaign,  the  impolicy  of 
pursuing  a demoralized  enemy  further  at  this  season  of  the 
year  being  apparent  to  all.  But  there  was  more  hard  work  yet 
to  do.  Early  on  Saturday,  the  18th,  we  marched  about  eight 
miles  and  were  engaged  the  balance  of  the  day  in  destroying 
the  Mississippi  Central  Railway.  At  noon,  the  19th,  we  com- 
menced the  return  march  to  Jackson,  and  the  fatigues  and 
sufferings  of  the  campaign  were  partially  forgotten  in  the  glad 
tidings  which  we  there  received,  that  the  old  Ninth  Corps  was 
under  orders  to  proceed  north  at  once. 

The  days  between  our  arrival  at  Milldale  and  our  departure  for 
the  north  were  devoted  to  rest  and  recruiting  the  shattered  strength 
of  the  men.  Various  diseases  prevailed.  Mumps  and  measles 
and  chills  and  fever  spread  rapidly,  and  there  was  not  an  officer  or 
man  who  could  call  himself  well  and  hearty.  Even  your  corporal 
was  sick  and  tired,  and  responded  to  what  Dr.  Jones  said,  “to 
go  and  get  his  quinine,”  but  not  so  readily  as  he  can  doit  now. 

At  eight  o’clock  on  the  morning  of  August  4th  orders  were 
received  to  break  camp  and  to  proceed  to  the  landing.  Never 
was  an  order  obeyed  with  more  joy  and  alacrity  than  this. 
The  Thirty-sixth  Avas  quickly  on  the  march,  and  though  the 
day  Avas  hot  and  the  road  dusty,  the  inarch  of  fourteen  miles 
Avas  cheerfully  borne.  On  the  5th  Ave  boarded  the  tine  steamer 
HiaAvatha,  and  the  corporal  bade  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee 
fareAvell.  In  concluding,  I may  be  permitted  to  read  to  my 
companions  a copy  of  Special  Order  No.  207  : 

“Headquarters  Department  of  the  Tennessee. 

“Vicksburg,  July  31,  1863. 

“In  returning  the  Ninth  Corps  to  its  former  command,  it  is 
with  pleasure  that  the  general  commanding  acknoAvledges  its 
valuable  services  in  the  campaign  just  ended.  Arriving  at 
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Vicksburg  opportunely,  taking  position  to  hold  Johnston’s 
army,  then  threatening  the  forces  investing  the  city,  it  was 
ready  and  eager  to  assume  the  aggressive  at  any  moment. 
After  the  fall  of  Vicksburg,  it  formed  a part  of  the  army 
which  drove  Johnston  from  his  position  near  the  Big  Black 
River  into  his  entrenchments  at  Jackson,  and  after  a siege  of 
eight  days  compelled  him  to  fly  in.  disorder  from  the  Mississippi 
Valley.  The  endurance,  valor,  and  general  good  conduct  of 
the  Ninth  Corps  are  admitted  hj  all,  and  its  valuable  coopera- 
tion in  achieving  the  final  triumph  of  the  campaign  is  gratefully 
acknowledged  by  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee.  Major-General 
Parke  will  cause  the  diflerent  regiments  and  batteries  of  his 
command  to  inscribe  upon  their  banners  and  guidons,  ‘ Vicks- 
burg and  Jackson.’ 

‘‘By  order  of  Major-General  U.  S.  Grant : 

‘*T.  S.  Bowers, 
Assistant  Adjutant  General.'’'’ 

Thus  ends  my  campaigning  with  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee. 


DIARY  AND  PERSONAL  RECOLLECTIONS 


OF  THE  SECOND  GRIERSON  RAID  THROUGH  TENNESSEE  AND  MISSIS- 
SIPPI, DECEMBER,  1864,  AND  JANUARY,  1865,  AND  THE  GENERAL 
AVILSON  RAID  THROUGH  ALABAMA  AND  GEORGIA  DURING  THE 
MONTHS  OF  MARCH  AND  APRIL,  1865. 


BY  CAPTAIN  F.  S.  WHITING. 

The  regiment  to  which  the  writer  lielonged,  the  Fourth  Iowa 
Cavalry,  and  the  brigade  composed  of  the  Third  and  Fourth 
Iowa,  and  the  Tenth  Missouri  Cavalry,  Colonel  E.  F.  Winslow 
commanding  brigade,  joined  the  division  under  the  command  of 
Brigadier-General  B.  H.  Grierson  on  his  second  raid  through 
Tennessee  and  Mississippi.  The  command  marched  from 
Memphis,  Tennessee,  December  21,  1864.  On  Christmas  day 
the  advance  struck  the  Mo1)ile  & Ohio  Railroad  at  Tupelo, 
Mississippi,  marched  thence  through  Oakalona  on  the  26th  and 
camped  near  Egypt  Station,  and  had  some  skirmishing  with 
the  enemy  at  Oakalona.  We  destro3'cd  the  railroad  as  far 
south  as  Egypt  Station.  At  this  place  we  found  aliout  six 
hundred  Johnnies  and  galvanized  Yanks  in  a fort  and  stockade 
under  the  command  of  General  Gohlson.  The  night  before 
the  attack  on  Egypt  there  were  ten  or  twelve  what  appeared  to 
be  Rebel  soldiers  brought  to  General  Grierson’s  headquarters. 
They  reported  that  they  were  Union  soldiers,  that  the}"  had 
been  prisoners  in  Andersonville,  and  that  they  had  enlisted  in  the 
Confederate  service  for  the  purpose  of  getting  a chance  to 
desert  and  get  back  to  their  own  commands.  They  also  stated 
that  there  were  many  more  of  the  same  kind  awaiting  their 

chance  to  join  us.  General  Grierson,  supposing  this  was  only 
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a ruse  to  get  into  our  camp  to  steal  or  stampede  our  horses,  put 
the  deserters  under  guard  and  issued  orders  to  double  our  stable 
guards. 

The  Johnnies  or  ex- Yanks  also  stated  that  when  we  should 
attack  the  fort  that  they  would  fire  over  us.  The  command 
were  in  their  saddles  very  early  the  next  morning,  the  28th, 
the  First  Brigade  in  advance.  The  advance  run  onto  the  enemy’s 
pickets  quite  soon,  twenty,  men  and  an  ofl&cer  ; the  men  were 
mostly  of  the  galvanized  sort  and  they  did  fire  high.  The 
Second  New  Jersey,  Colonel  Carga,  charged  the  fort  and 
stockade  mounted,  and  had  the  four  hundred  men  occupying 
the  fort  been  a determined  enemy,  there  would  have  been  but 
few  of  the  Jersey  regiment  left  alive  ; as  it  was,  their  loss  was 
quite  heavy.  The  fort  was  captured  with  all  it  contained. 
General  Gohlson  was  mortally  wounded.  From  Egypt  the 
command  marched  westward  through  Houston  and  Bellfountain. 
December  30th  the  command  captured  a drove  of  four  hundred 
hogs,  that  were  being  driven  northeast  for  Hood’s  army.  The 
hogs  were  all  killed  and  piled  with  layers  of  fence  rails  and 
burned ; this  was  a huge  barbecue  for  the  negroes  and  Missis- 
sippi crackers.  December  31st  the  command  struck  the 
Mississippi  Central  Railroad  at  Wynona  Station.  January  1, 
1865,  a detachment  of  the  Third  and  Fourth  Iowa,  three  hun- 
dred strong,  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Noble,  Third  Iowa, 
left  the  main  column  and  marched  north  on  the  railroad, 
destroyed  the  road,  also  Duck  Hill  Station,  captured  and 
destroyed  two  trains  between  Duck  Hill  Station  and  Granada, 
besides  large  amounts  of  cotton  and  other  Confederate  property 
and  stores.  Detachment  marched  thence  towards  Yazoo  City, 
through  Carrolton,  Blackhawk,  Lexington,  and  Ebenezer,  came 
up  with  Third  Brigade  twelve  miles  from  Benton,  at  which 
place  they  had  a battle  with  Wirt  Adams’  brigade  ; detach- 
ment having  marched  one  hundred  and  seven  mile>«  in  forty 
hours,  including  stops. 
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Command  then  marched  toward  Vicksburg,  leaving  Yazoo 
City  to  our  right,  passed  through  McCaniesville  and  over  our  old 
fighting  ground  during  the  seige,  arriving  at  Vicksburg,  January 
5th,  having  marched  four  hundred  and  fifty-nine  miles  since 
leaving  Memphis  and  marched  about  six  hundred  prisoners  with 
the  main  column  from  the  Mobile  & Ohio  Kailroad  and  Missis- 
sippi Central.  Right  here  I wish  to  make  the  assertion  that 
every  white  man  and  boy  that  was  left  within  a radius  of  thirty 
or  forty  miles  of  Vicksburg  had  turned  bushwacker,  and 
they  plied  their  calling  with  bad  effect  on  our  column  before 
arriving  at  Vicksburg. 

^ O * 

On  the  evening  of  January  5th,  our  regiment  went  aboard 
of  the  steamer  White  Cloud  for  Memphis,  Tennessee,  arrived 
there  the  evening  of  the  9th,  learned  that  our  camp  had  been 
moved  to  Louisville,  Kentucky,  and  received  orders  to  proceed 
to  that  point ; took  aboard  rations  and  forage,  and  proceeded 
on  our  way  up  the  river  ; arrived  at  Cairo  the  night  of  the  12th. 
Left  for  Louisville  the  next  night ; arrived  there  at  8 a.  m.  the 
17th,  and  went  into  camp  south  of  the  city.  Here  we  joined 
that  portion  of  our  brigade  that  had  been  on  the  expedition 
through  Arkansas  and  Missouri  after  the  Rebel  General  Price, 
they  having  been  sent  from  St.  Louis  to  this  point  to  await 
our  arrival  from  the  South.  The  regiment  and  brigade 
remained  at  Louisville,  resting  and  relitting.  February  7th,  I 
received  orders  to  march  Companies  K and  M to  the  river  and 
embark  them  on  the  steamer  Nora,  with  ten  days  rations  and 
forage.  Got  all  embarked  at  6 o’clock  p.  m.  and  started  over 
the  falls.  The  pilot  lost  control  of  the  boat  and  allowed  it  to 
run  into  the  point  below  the  falls  and  caused  the  boat  to  spring 
a leak  ; got  righted  up  and  started  on  down  the  river  at  f 0 
o’clock  p.  m.  The  steamers  in  use  on  the  Tennessee  and  Cum- 
berland rivers,  companions  will  remember,  were  small  and  were 
stern  wheelers.  They  would  carry  a regiment  of  infantry  with 
a little  crowding,  but  would  barely  carry  two  squadrons  of 
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cavalry  on  account  of  the  space  required  for  the  horses.  We 
arrived  at  Paducah,  Kentucky,  at  11  o’clock  p.  m.,  9th  inst., 
and  reported  at  post  headquarters  for  instructions.  Disem- 
barked our  horses  the  next  morning  and  cleaned  the  boat. 
Embarked  again  in  the  evening  and  the  fleet  started  up  the 
Tennessee  River,  two  boats  lashed  together ; passed  Pittsburg 
Landing  and  arrived  at  Eastport  the  evening  of  the  12th. 

Disembarked  next  morning  and  marched  up  the  north  side 
of  the  river  twelve  miles,  and  went  into  camp  at  Gravelly 
Springs.  During  the  months  of  January,  February  and 
March,  1865,  Brevet  Major-General  J.  H.  Wilson  commanding 
cavalry  corps.  M.  D.  M.  organized,  equipped  and  drilled  his 
command  at  Eastport,  Waterloo,  and  Gravelly  Springs,  Ala- 
bama, preparatory  to  making  his  famous  expedition  through 
Alabama  and  Georgia.  Our  old  brigade  organization  remained 
the  same,  but  were  assigned  First  Brigade,  Fourth  Division,  C. 
C.  M.  D.  M.  Brevet  Major-General  E.  Upton  commanding 
division  and  Brevet  Brio^adier -General  E.  F.  Winslow  com- 
manding  brigade  ; the  corps  was  composed  of  the  First  Division, 
General  McCook ; Second  Division,  General  Long,  and  the 
Fourth  Division,  General  Upton.  These  three  divisions  com- 
prised the  force  on  this  expedition,  the  other  divisions  of  the 
corps  having  been  sent  to  other  departments  and  armies. 
General  Hatch’s  division  remained  at  Waterloo  to  remount 
and  refit  with  carbines  and  accoutrements,  having  turned  his 
horses  and  carbines  over  to  other  divisions  to  make  them  com- 
plete ; this  division  was  fitted  out  and  followed  us  later. 

There  was  some  dissatisfaction  in  our  division  while  at 
Gravelly  Springs.  General  Upton  changed  our  tactics  in  drill 
from  the  single  rank  formation  to  the  old  double  rank  for- 
mation, ‘‘ Scott’s  Tactics,”  in  which  he  kept  us  drilling  from 
February  19th  until  March  14:th,  when  we  were  ordered 
to  turn  over  all  tents  and  surplus  property,  and  send 
all  surplus  officers’  baggage,  mess  chests,  desks,  etc.,  to 
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Louisville,  Kentucky.  The  command  was  detained  until 
March  21st  before  getting  a final  start,  on  account  of  not  hav- 
ing sufllcient  forage  and  other  supplies,  the  river  having  risen 
and  destroyed  a large  amount  of  the  same.  Every  trooper 
having  been  provided  with  five  days  light  rations  in  haversacks, 
twenty-four  pounds  of  grain,  one  hundred  rounds  of  ammuni- 
tion, and  one  extra  pair  of  horseshoes  for  his  horse.  The 
pack  mules  were  loaded  with  five  days  rations  of  hard  bread, 
ten  of  sugar,  coffee  and  salt,  and  the  wagons  with  forty-five 
days  of  coffee,  twenty  of  sugar,  fifteen  of  salt,  and  eighty 
rounds  of  ammunition. 

Our  division  finally  marched  at  three  o’clock  p.  m.,  March 
21st,  having  crossed  the  river  on  the  16th,  and  bivouacked  two 
miles  back  of  Warsaw.  We  crossed  the  Memphis  & Charleston 
Railroad  at  Dixon  Station,  thence  east  to  Butler,  thence  south- 
east through  Kusselville  and  Newburg.  First  Brigade  took 
the  road  to  the  riglit  four  miles  beyond  Newburg,  and  on  the 
road  to  Tuscaloosa  crossed  the  Sipsey,  a beautiful  s[)ring  river, 
and  camped  one  mile  south  of  Sipsey  the  21:th  inst. , marched 
two  days  fifty  miles  through  dense  pine  forests.  Found  a great 
many  Union  men  in  the  hills  ; they  were  called  lay  outs,  and 
were  armed  for  self  protection  against  conscri[)tors  and  guerrillas. 
Our  brigade  camped  on  Big  Black  Warrior  River  during  the 
27th,  and  built  a raft  bridge  to  cross  trains  and  artillery  on. 
The  Second  Division,  General  McCook,  joined  us  here  in  the 
evening.  General  Wilson  accompanying,  and  crossed  the  river. 

The  Big  Warrior  is  a very  rapid  stream  the  bottom  very 
rough  and  rocky  ; the  pack  mules  would  lose  their  footing  and 
would  go  rolling  down  the  rivei-,  mule  over  pack  and  pack  over 
mule.  A trooper’s  horse  would  occasionally  lose  his' footing 
and  flounder,  dismounting  the  trooper,  then  there  was  fun  for 
all  the  troopers  in  the  rear,  who  would  call  out  ‘‘grab  a root  ” ; 
the  root  would  be  the  nearest  horse’s  tail,  to  which  he  would 
cling  for  dear  life.  The  writer’s  horse  having  become  lame,  he 
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imi)ressed  a native  of  that  country,  a little  after  the  pony 
order,  on  which  he  had  to  ford  the  river.  His  men  were  pok- 
ing fun  at  him,  saying,  Cap.  will  go  under  sure  and  will  have 
to  grab  a root  ; ” in  fact  he  felt  so  himself,  and  sent  the  lieu- 
tenant in  advance  to  lead  the  company,  taking  the  rear  himself 
for  the  purpose  of  watching  the  others  and  picking  his  way  ; 
but  his  impressed  ‘‘native  ” had  not  made  more  than  its  length 
in  the  water  until  the  writer  had  the  utmost  confidence  in  the 
aforesaid  native.  He  had  been  there  before,  and  he  went  feel- 
ing his  way  over  the  boulders  very  carefully,  instead  of  floun- 
dering as  the  troopers’  horses  did.  The  writer  crossed  the  river 
five  times  that  night  on  that  pony,  piloting  troops  over. 

Our  brio^ade  marched  to  Little  Warrior  River  that  night  and 
forded  it  the  next  day  ; camped  on  Hawkins  plantation,  two 
miles  from  Ely  ton.  March  29  th  camped  near  the  Cahauba 
River  ; crossed  the  river  the  next  morning  on  the  railroad  bridge 
after  flooring  it  with  ties  ; encountered  a few  of  the  enemy, 
but  pushed  rapidly  toward  and  through  Montevallo,  where 
we  arrived  late  on  the  evening  of  tlie  30th.  In  this  region 
our  division  destroyed  the  Red  Mountain,  Central,  Bibbs  and 
Columbia  Iron  Works,  Cahauba  Rolling  Mills  and  Collieries. 
All  these  esta])lishments  were  in  full  operation.  The  night  of 
March  30th  and  forenoon  of  31st  the  writer  had  two  squadrons 
on  picket  on  the  roads  leading  towards  Selma.  The  Tenth 
Missouri  had  ]>een  out  several  miles  in  advance  all  morning, 
and  on  returning  rei)orted  having  seen  no  enemy. 

I had  the  horses  unsaddled  by  instructions  to  rest  them  and 
feed  preparatory  to  marching.  While  in  this  i)Osition  the 
Rebel  General  Buford’s  division  came  in  on  us.  I set  a few 
troopers  to  saddling  the  horses,  while  the  rest  of  us  did  the 
best  we  could  in  keeping  the  enemy  off  ; fortunately  for  us,  we 
had  a good  position,  and  that  the  Second  Brigade,  G('neral 
Alexander’s,  were  mounted  and  on  the  advance  march,  oui’ 
brigade.  General  Winslow’s,  following.  After  iaishing  the 
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enemy  several  miles^  the  Second  Brigade  were  halted  and  the 
First  under  Winslow  took  the  advance.  The  Third  Iowa  and 
Tenth  Missouri  were  pushed  forward  lively  by  Generals  Upton 
and  Winslow,  charging  the  enemy  repeatedly.  Our  regiment 
was  in  rear  of  brigade,  the  artillery  and  pack  trains  in  our 
advance.  About  eight  hundred  of  the  enemy  swung  around 
our  two  advanced  regiments  and  struck  the  pack  train  and 
artillery  in  advance  of  us.  Lieutenant-Colonel  Peters,  com- 
manding our  regiment,  was  very  prompt  to  act ; he  pushed  the 
regiment  forward,  but  made  a mistake  in  dismounting  to 
engage  the  enemy.  They  were  severely  chastised,  but  we 
could  not  follow  them  fast  enough  ; the  writer  had  four  men 
wounded  in  this  action.  Loss  in  brigade,  two  killed  and  ten 
wounded.  Enemy’s  loss,  one  hundred  and  fifty  killed,  wounded 
and  captured. 

April  1st,  Second  Brigade  in  advance  ; passed  to  the  left 
through  Randolph,  Second  Division  on  our  right  ; both  divisions 
encountered  small  parties  of  the  enemy,  but  drove  them  back 
to  their  main  forces  at  Ebenezar  Church,  six  miles  from 
Plantersville  ; here  General  Forest  was  in  command  of  about 
five  thousand  of  the  enemy.  Both  the  Second  and  Fourth 
Divisions  were  hotly  engaged  with  the  enemy.  General  Alex- 
ander’s Second  Brigade  captured  two  guns  and  about  two  hun- 
dred prisoners,  and  one  gun  was  captured  by  the  Second,  Gen- 
eral Long’s  division.  Winslow’s  l)rigade  here  passed  to  the 
front  and  took  u})  the  pursuit  and  j)ushed  the  enemy  beyond 
Plantersville  ; here  the  whole  cor})s  bivouacked  at  sundown, 
nineteen  miles  from  Selma,  with  almost  constant  fighting,  the 
enemy  having  been  driven  since  morning  twenty-four  miles. 
At  daylight  of  the  2d  Long’s  division  took  the  advance,  closely 
followed  by  Upton’s. 

General  Long’s  division  crossed  to  the  Summerville  road, 
and  General  Upton’s  division  moved  on  the  range  line  road. 
Lieutenant  Rendelbrock,  with  a battalion  of  the  Fourth  United 
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States  Cavalry,  moved  down  the  railroad,  burning  stations, 
bridges  and  trestlework.  By  rapid  marching,  without  opposi- 
tion, the  troops  were  all  in  sight  of  Selma,  and  mostly  in  posi- 
tion by  4 p.  m.  The  Third  Battalion  of  the  Fourth  Iowa  were 
ordered  to  dismount,  feed  their  horses,  and  make  their  coffee 
as  quick  as  possible,  and  remount  and  hold  themselves  in  read- 
iness for  orders.  General  Upton  had  intended  to  lead  us 
around  a swamp  to  the  extreme  left  of  the  enemy’s  lines,  turn 
their  left,  where  they  were  weak,  and  charge  into  the  city.  We 
received  orders  to  mount  just  when  our  coffee  was  too  hot  to 
drink  and  were  ordered  to  charge  down  the  Plantersville  road. 
The  First  and  Third  Battalions  were  pushed  forward  and 
charged  through  the  works  into  the  city.  In  passing  the  inner 
fortifications  we  found  the  enemy  flying  in  every  direction  and 
firing  occasional  shots  at  our  column. 

The  Third  Battalion  were  dispersed  by  squadrons  on  different 
streets.  The  writer  was  ordered  to  the  right  on  the  second 
street  we  came  to  after  entering  the  city.  We  soon  ran  into  a 
brigade  of  Rebel  horses  that  had  been  started  up  by  troopers 
farther  to  the  south  of  us  ; it  was  interesting  to  see  the  No.  4 
trooper  leading  the  horses  trying  to  dismount  and  hide.  After 
moving  three  or  four  blocks  to  the  right,  I was  met  by  a Con- 
federate officer,  Captain  Vance,  of  General  Taylor’s  staff.  Dusk 
had  commenced  coming  on  and  the  streets  were  very  dusty,  so 
that  it  was  very  difficult  to  distinguish  friends  from  foes.  I had 
neither  sabre  or  revolver  in  my  hand.  Captain  Vance,  think- 
ing we  were  Johnnies,  inquired  if  I had  seen  General  Taylor  ; 
I could  distinguish  his  rank  and  answered,  ‘‘No,  sir  ; captain, 
I will  take  your  sword.” 

I hardly  had  the  words  out  of  my  mouth  when  he  had  his 
revolver  pointed  towards  my  face.  I thought  a great  deal  in  a 
very  short  time  and  wondered  why  he  didn’t  shoot,  but  he  I’ode 
up  closer  and  turned  his  revolver  the  other  end  to  and  handed 
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I then  looked  around  to  see  the  cause  and  there  was  four  or 
five  of  my  men  had  their  carbines  leveled  on  him  ; you  can 
imagine  I felt  very  thankful.  We  moved  on  and  soon  after 
met  General  Winslow.  1 was  ordered  to  call  in  my  men  and 
take  charge  of  prisoners. 

The  first  battalion,  under  the  command  of  Captain  Abraham, 
was  ordered  by  General  Winslow,  to  the  eastward  of  the  Barns - 
ville  road  ; this  detachment  captured  four  pieces  of  artillery, 
three  caissons  and  two  hundred  prisoners.  The  Second  Bat- 
talion, Major  Woods  commanding,  were  deployed  dismounted 
on  either  side  of  the  Plantersville  road  ; they  drove  the  enemy 
into  their  inner  works,  where  they  charged  and  carried  these 
works,  capturing  a large  number  of  prisoners,  with  five  pieces 
of  artillery,  their  caissons  and  ammunitions.  In  this  part  of 
the  engagement  our  regiment  suffered  the  loss  of  a brave  and 
gallant  officer  in  the  person  of  Captain  Eugene  R.  Jones,  Com- 
pany I,  who  was  treacherously  shot  and  instantly  killed  by  one 
of  a squad  of  the  enemy  who  had  surrendered,  and  while  Cap- 
tain Jones  was  going  forward  to  receive  them.  My  company 
had  charge  of  about  two  hundred  })risoners  and  one  hundred 
captured  horses  during  the  night.  We  marched  the  })risoners 
all  out  and  turned  them  into  the  stockade  where  they  had  been 
keeping  the  Yank  prisoners.  Some  of  the  officers  received 
temporary  paroles  within  the  city  limits.  Captain  Vance, 
whom  I had  captured,  I found  to  be  very  much  of  a gentleman. 
He  roomed  with  me  while  we  occiq)ied  the  city.  The  loss  of 
our  regiment  after  entering  the  city  was  one  man  killed  and  eight 
men  wounded.  It  was  impossible  from  the  confused  state  of 
things  in  the  city  and  in  the  night  to  get  the  exact  number  of 
prisoners  captured,  but  from  the  best  information  gained  from 
company  and  battalion  commanders  our  regiment  took  fourteen 
hundred  and  ninety-five  prisoners,  including  three  colonels  and 
seventy-six  other  commissioned  officers.  We  captured,  besides, 
nine  pieces  of  artillery,  eight  caissons,  three  battle  flags,  eleven 
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hundred  stands  of  small  arms,  six  hundred  and  eighty- three 
horses,  one  hundred  and  two  mules,  thirty  wagons  with  teams 
attached,  and  three  ambulances  We  destroyed  by  order  five 
hundred  stands  of  small  arms,  seven  pieces  of  artillery,  twelve 
caissons  and  five  hundred  rounds  of  fixed  artillery  ammunition, 
and  killed  by  order  three  hundred  horses  and  eighty  mules. 

The  Third  Battalion,  Major  Dee  commanding,  were  detailed 
for  provost  duty  and  the  destruction  of  public  property. 
General  Winslow  was  assigned  to  the  command  of  the  city,  with 
orders  to  destroy  everything  that  could  benefit  the  Rebel  cause. 
We  detroy ed  by  his  order  the  arsenals,  naval  foundries,  arms, 
stores  and  military  munitions  of  every  kind.  The  enemy  had 
previously  burned  twenty-five  thousand  bales  of  cotton.  On 
the  6th  of  April  the  pioneer  corps  commenced  laying  a bridge 
over  the  Alabama  River  ; the  bridge,  eight  hundred  and  seventy 
feet  long,  was  constructed  and  the  command  all  crossed  by  day- 
lig-ht  of  the  10th.  Struck  the  march  at  nine  a.  m.  toward 
Montgomery,  camped  three  miles  east  of  Benton,  First  Division 
in  advance.  Second  Division  in  rear.  Fourth  in  center,  day’s 
march,  eighteen  miles.  April  11th,  day’s  march  fourteen  miles  ; 
camped  four  miles  east  of  Bronslow,  the  prettiest  town  in  Ala- 
bama. April  12th,  marched  at  seven  a.  m.,  arrived  at  Mont- 
gomery at  five  p.  m.  McCook’s  division  entered  the  city  the 
evening  before  without  opposition.  Our  division  marched  four 
miles  east  of  the  city  and  went  into  camp.  Day’s  march, 
twenty-five  miles.  Ai)ril  13th,  received  orders  this  morning  to 
take  Companies  H and  M and  proceed  to  Judkin’s  Ferry  on  the 
Tallapoosa  River  and  cross  the  river,  if  possible,  and  proceed 
thence  to  Watumka  and  destroy  tlie  l)ridge  across  the  Coosa 
River  at  that  point.  Could  find  no  way  of  crossing  the  river, 
as  the  ferries  had  all  l)een  destroyed  or  run  oil.  Moved  down 
the  river  to  Gray’s  Ferry,  but  found  no  way  to  cross;  the  river 
was  high,  too  deep  to  ford  and  too  wide  to  swim  our  horses. 
I saw  some  colored  men  on  the  oi)posite  side  of  the  river  ; 1 
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called  over  the  river  for  them  to  come  across,  seeing  they  had 
a canoe.  They  rowed  over,  and  after  learning  from  them  that 
there  was  several  steamers  tied  up  on  the  Coosa,  about  one-half 
mile  above  its  junction  with  the  Tallapoosa  and  about  three 
miles  across  the  point  from  where  we  were,  I sent  the  canoes 
across  the  river  ag^ain  for  another  canoe,  intendino^  to  send  men 
enough  across  to  surprise  and  capture  the  boats. 

While  awaiting  the  return  of  the  canoes  Major  Weston  of  the 
Fourth  Kentucky  Cavalry  marched  up  with  about  thirty  men 
with  instructions  from  General  McCook  to  capture  the  boats. 
The  Major  asked  me  to  furnish  him  some  of  my  men  to  assist 
him.  I consented  to  do  so,  and  asked  him  to  join  me  and 
assist  in  destroying  the  bridge,  if  we  succeeded  in  capturing  the 
boats.  I had  already  learned  that  there  were  from  six  hundred 
to  eight  hundred  of  the  Georgia  Militia  at  Watumka.  After 
talking  the  matter  over,  we  concluded  it  too  hazardous  an  under- 
taking, considering  the  num])er  opposed  to  us,  and  a deep  river 
to  cross,  and  only  two  leaky  canoes  to  cross  in.  I sent  Lieu- 
tenant Shafer  and  fifteen  men,  and  the  major  took  fifteen 
of  his  men,  and  crossed  them  in  the  canoes,  three  in  each 
canoe  each  trip ; they  crossed  the  point  of  land  on  foot, 
surprised  and  captured  the  boats,  run  them  down  the  Coosa 
and  up  the  Tallapoosa,  and  took  on  the  horses  of  the  men  on 
board,  and  run  the  boats  down  to  Montgomery,  where  they 
were  destroyed.  I camped  my  command  at  this  point  for  the 
night  and  joined  my  regiment  in  the  column  on  the  march  the 
next  day  and  reported  to  General  Winslow.  Major  Weston  is 
reported  as  swiming  the  Coosa  and  Tallapoosa  rivers  to  capture 
the  boats,  which  is  not  correct ; it  could  not  have  been  done  at 
that  time.  While  at  Judkin’s  Ferry  myself  and  bugler  rode 
down  the  bank  to  examine  the  landing  and  try  fording  ; my 
bugler  having  a large  and  strong  horse,  I started  him  across, 
])ut  his  horse  soon  had  to  swim  and  I called  him  back.  As  I 
rode  up  on  top  of  the  bank  again  I observed  a Johnny  sticking 
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his  liead  over  the  levee  on  the  opposite  side  ; I called  over  for 
him  to  step  up  and  show  himself,  assuring  him  that  he  should 
not  be  harmed  ; he  did  so,  and  I asked  him  if  there  were  any 
more  of  them  back  of  the  bank?  He  informed  me  that  there 
was.  I asked  him  to  call  them  out  and  we  would  have  a 
friendly  talk ; about  twenty  J ohnnies  stepped  over  the  levee 
and  stood  in  line  at  order  arms.  They  informed  us  that  Rich- 
mond had  been  evacuated  and  that  Lee  was  on  the  retreat,  that 
“we  uns  all  didn’t  care  and  had  had  fiojht  enough.” 

As  I was  marching  by  the  column  April  Idth  1 reported  to 
the  officers  that  Richmond  was  captured,  and  I can  assure  you 
that  there  was  some  lusty  cheering.  This  was  the  first  news 
we  had  of  the  events  about  Richmond  since  leaving  the  Ten- 
nessee River.  Day’s  march,  forty  miles.  April  15th,  reveille 
at  four  o’clock,  marched  at  daybreak,  passed  through  Tus- 
kegse,  a very  pretty  place  and  the  county  seat  of  Macon 
county.  The  advance  had  some  skirmishing  with  the  enemy. 
Day’s  march,  twenty-six  miles.  Sunday,  April  16th,  marched 
at  sunrise.  Second  Brigade  in  advance,  passed  through  Craw- 
ford. Arrived  at  the  enemy’s  works  around  Girard,  opposite 
Columbus,  Georgia,  at  three  p.  m.  Made  a demonstration  on 
the  enemy’s  lines  and  found  them  very  strong,  and  well 
fortified.  Our  brigade  passed  around  to  the  left  and  north  and 
formed  in  front  of  the  enemy’s  right.  About  eight  o’clock  our 
brigade,  having  mostly  dismounted,  charged  and  carried  the 
outer  works.  A part  of  the  force  were  ordered  to  make 
for  the  bridge,  and  the  balance  moved  on  the  enemy’s  inner 
works  and  forts  and  captured  them.  A portion  of  our  men, 
mingling  in  the  darkness  with  the  fiying  enemy,  rushed  over  the 
bridge  and  ca])tured  two  guns  commanding  the  passage  from 
the  east  end.  Our  battalion,  the  Third,  which  had  been  ordered 
to  remain  mounted,  were  now  ordered  up  and  moved  over  the 
bridge,  charged  through  the  city,  still  full  of  the  Hying  enemy, 
and  marched  to  the  railroad  but  too  late  to  capture  the  train  of 
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cars  ; it,  however,  captured  a large  number  of  prisoners,  who, 
up  to  the  time  they  were  ordered  to  surrender,  confidently  sup- 
posed the  Yanks  were  yet  on  the  other  side  of  the  river.  Our 
captures  were  very  extensive,  one  thousand  three  hundred 
prisoners,  eighty-three  guns,  and  large  amounts  of  supplies. 

Just  after  crossing  the  bridge  our  advance  was  met  by  a Con- 
federate ofificer,  who  was  evidently  intoxicated ; he  was  curs- 
ing and  swearing  and  trying  to  turn  us  in  another  direction, 
evidently  supposing  us  to  be  some  of  his  own  command.  He 
was  ordered  to  surrender,  but  instead,  fired  on  our  advance  ; 
he  was  shot  and  killed.  The  column  passed  on,  and  I was 
ordered  by  General  Winslow  to  halt  my  company  and  take 
charge  of  prisoners  and  property.  Our  column  kept  moving 
on.  There  wwe  two  bodies  laying  in  the  street ; I ordered  two 
of  my  men  to  dismount  and  lay  the  bodies  on  the  sidewalk.  I 
had  charge  of  forty  Confederate  oflScers  and  four  hundred  and 
seventy-two  men  during  the  night. 

About  midnight  several  of  the  ofiicers  came  to  me  and  wanted 
permission  to  go  outside  the  lot  that  1 had  them  correlled  in 
and  get  the  body  of  Colonel  Johnson  that  they  supposed  had 
been  killed.  I took  a lamp  off  of  an  ambulance  that  we  had 
captured  and  went  with  them.  When  we  found  the  body,  one 
of  them  remarked,  “My  God!  it  is  Colonel  Lamar!”  He 
was  Colonel  C.  L.  A.  Lamar  of  General  Col)b’s  stall*,  formerly 
owner  of  the  slave  ship  “ Wanderer,”  and  a brother  of  the  late 
Senator  and  Judge  Lamar.  The  body  was  carried  inside  of  the 
fence  and  covered  with  a blanket. 

The  next  morning  one  of  my  men  came  to  me  with  a very 
fine  gold  watch  and  chain  and  asked  me  to  take  care  of  it  for 
him.  I inquired  where  he  got  it.  He  reminded  me  that  I had 
ordered  him  to  move  some  bodies  from  the  street  to  the  walk 
and  that  when  he  dropped  the  body  on  the  walk  his  hand  caught 
in  the  chain  and  broke  it  loose  from  the  watch,  and  faith,  said 
he,  “I  thought  I would  see  what  was  on  the  other  end  of  the 
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chain.”  He  was  Irish,  of  course.  I put  the  watch  in  my 
pocket,  leaving  the  immense  chain  in  full  view.  I mingled  with 
the  Confederate  officers  during  the  day,  and  of  course  they  all 
knew  the  chain.  Along  in  1866  the  Columbus  Sun  published 
an  article  accusing  me  of  robbing  the  dead  body  of  a dis- 
tinguished Confederate  officer. 

The  loss  in  our  regiment  at  Columbus  was  one  man 
killed  and  ten  wounded.  Tuesday,  April  18th,  our  brigade 
received  orders  to  march  at  8:30  a.  m.  I left  in  advance 
of  the  command  with  Captain  Cobb  of  the  Georgia  Reserves. 
Rode  out  to  the  residence  of  his  father-in-law,  six  miles  from 
the  city  on  the  road  to  Macon.  Remained  there  until  our  bi’i- 
gade  came  up  and  then  fell  in  with  General  Winslow  and  staff. 
Left  Ca{)tain  Cobb  with  his  wife,  as  he  had  been  paroled.  Our 
rear  guard  destroyed  the  liridge  across  the  Chatahooche  River, 
on  the  road  leading  to  Girard,  Alabama. 

The  railroad  bridge  was  destroyed  yesterday.  Have  heard 
from  the  brigade  that  was  sent  to  West  Point ; they  succeeded 
in  capturing  the  place  and  fort,  the  Reliel  General  Taylor  and 
thirteen  others  of  the  enemy  were  killed,  captured  one  hundred 
and  eighty  jirisoners  and  eight  guns,  two  bridges,  seven  trains, 
fourtecfn  engines,  and  a large  amount  of  supplies  were  destroyed. 
April  19th,  marched  through  Pleasantville  and  Crossbridges 
and  camped  near  Thomaston.  Day’s  march,  thirty  miles. 
April  20th,  our  regiment  took  the  road  to  the  left,  marched 
through  Thomaston  and  Barnesville,  thence  east  again  towards 
Macon,  went  into  camp  eight  miles  east  of  Barnesville.  Day’s 
march,  thirty  miles. 

April  21st,  marched  at  seven  a.  m. ; had  rumors  of  there 
being  an  armistice  of  sixty  days  ; arrived  at  Forsythe.  There 
learned  from  citizens  and  a Confederate  surgeon  that  it  was 
certainly  true  that  there  was  an  armistice  agreed  on,  also  a 
rumor  that  Lee  had  surrendered  to  Grant.  Also  a rumor  that 
Grant  had  been  badly  defeated  ; this  last  we  did  not  believe. 
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Forsythe  is  a Confederate  hospital  station  on  the  Atlanta  & 
Macon  Railroad.  Went  into  camp  fifteen  miles  from  Macon. 
April  22,  marched  at  six  a.  m. ; arrived  at  Macon  at  noon. 
Crossed  the  Ocmulgee  and  went  into  camp  opposite  the  city. 
Both  armies  seem  to  be  enjoying  the  armistice.  Federal  and 
Confederate  soldiers  are  mingling  together  quite  friendly,  wish- 
ing this  may  bring  a lasting  peace.  Sunday,  April  23.  Went 
over  to  the  city  today.  Paid  five  dollars  to  have  my  boots 
blacked  and  ten  dollars  to  have  my  beard  trimmed.  Confederate 
money.  Feds  and  Confeds  quite  agreeable  on  the  streets  today. 
There  is  a rumor  that  President  Lincoln  has  l)een  assassinated  in 
Washington,  but  it  is  not  generally  believed.  General  Wilson 
issued  an  order  todav  ^ivinj^  notice  of  an  armistice.  Have  no 
definite  news  from  the  North,  but  are  expecting  an  officer  of 
General  Sherman's  staff  here  with  news  and  orders.  All  quiet 
on  the  Ocmulgee. 

April  27th.  Received  orders  last  evening  to  strike  camp  and 
be  ready  to  march  at  seven  o'clock  this  morning.  Started  at 
eight  o’clock,  thinking  that  we  were  leaving  iMacon  for  some 
point  further  north.  Moved  out  six  miles  on  the  Clinton  road, 
were  halted  and  formed  in  a valley,  dismounted  and  stood  to 
horse ; the  commissioned  officers  were  ail  called  together  and 
notified  that  there  was  to  be  a thorough  insi)ection  and  search 
of  the  entire  command ; officers  were  detailed  from  one  regi- 
ment to  search  another  regiment.  1 had  this  unpleasant  duty 
to  perform  in  four  comi)anies  of  Third  Iowa.  Every  brigade 
in  the  corps  were  marched  out  on  different  roads  and  searched. 
A f^reat  deal  of  stolen  and  contraband  truck  was  taken  from  the 
soldiers  and  turned  over  to  the  division  provost  marshal.  This 
search  has  given  a great  deal  of  dissatisfaction  in  the  command. 

May  4th.  Five  hundred  of  brigade  were  sent  to  Augusta  on 
the  cars  this  morning  dismounted,  to  garrison  that  city.  Bal- 
ance of  brigade  and  division  marched  at  half  past  four  o’clock 
this  morning  toward  Atlanta. 
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May  8th.  Sent  all  our  lead  horses  on  to  Atlanta  this  morning 
from  Jonesboro.  All  the  available  force  of  division  are  await- 
ing orders  here  to  follow  after  Jelf.  Davis;  have  scouts  out  to 
learn  his  whereabouts.  May  9th.  Marched  into  Atlanta  this 
afternoon  and  went  into  camp.  Our  regiment  remained  at 
Atlanta  until  August  10th,  when  the  regiment  was  mustered 
out  of  the  service  and  started  for  home  the  next  day.  Arrived 
in  Davenport,  Iowa,  the  17th,  and  was  paid  off  the  24th,  when 
the  men  commenced  scattering  at  once  for  their  homes. 


FIRST  YEAR’S  MEDICAL  HISTORY  OF  THE 
TWENTY-FOURTH  IOWA. 


BY  SURGEON  JOHN  F.  ELY. 


Under  the  several  calls  of  the  president  for  volunteer  service 
in  defense  of  the  Union,  no  class  throughout  the  North 
responded  with  greater  readiness  than  the  members  of  the  medi- 
cal profession.  Aside  from  the  one  common  patriotic  impulse 
which  constrained  the  thousands  and  millions  of  our  country- 
men to  place  themselves  on  the  altar  of  sacrifice,  if  need  be, 
the  war  opened  to  them  a wide  field  for  extensive  and  valua- 
ble experience ; yet  few  of  this  class,  like  all  others  in  the  vol- 
unteer service,  till  actually  in  the  field  of  strife,  had  any  clear 
or  ade(|uate  conception  of  what  this  service  implied,  of  its 
arduous  toil,  its  responsibilities,  and  its  sacrifices.  With  some 
few  exceptions,  the  volunteer  surgeons  were  able  and  com})e- 
tent ; men  of  the  highest  standing  in  the  community,  profes- 
sionally and  otherwise.  It  was  their  specific  duty,  in  every 
possible  degree,  to  conserve  the  life  and  health  of  the  soldiers. 
To  this  end,  every  advantage  circumstances  would  admit  was 
afforded  them.  The  records  of  the  war  disclose  how  cheer- 
fully this  high  responsibility  was  assumed,  and  how  nobly  and 
creditably  it  was  sustained.  So  much  at  large.  I will  now 
refer  briefly  to  the  composition  of  the  Twenty -fourth  Regiment 
of  Iowa  Volunteers,  and  then  pass  on  to  a sketch  of  its  first 
year’s  medical  history.  The  imperfections  of  this  sketch  will 
be  excused  when  I tell  you  ‘ ‘ the  drawing  ’ ’ is  all  from  memory, 
except  a few  data  from  the  adjutant-general’s  report. 
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The  regiment  was  composed  of  ten  companies,  which,  by  the 
favor  of  the  governor  to  its  colonel,  were  selected  from  twenty- 
four  formed  in  the  central  and  eastern  portions  of  the  state. 
The  sentiment  that  governed  this  selection  may  be  inferred 
from  the  fact  that  the  colonel  was  a Methodist  minister  in  o-ood 
repute,  and  the  old  ‘‘war  governor”  was  a good  Methodist 
private,  if  anything,  as  he  readily  acceded  to  the  colonel’s 
choice  of  ten  companies,  respectively  commanded  by  good 
Methodists,  several  of  whom  were  clergymen  of  high  standing. 
The  organization  became  known  as  the  ‘ ‘ Methodist  Regiment,  ’ ’ 
a term  synonymous  with  the  good  and  the  brave.  Its  fighting 
material  and  qualities  were  certainly  second  to  none  in  the  ser- 
vice. It  was  also  styled  and  known  as  ‘ ‘ the  Temperance  Regi- 
ment. ’ ’ I never  knew  how,  or  why,  it  got  this  name.  It  was 
quite  a puzzle  to  many  of  the  men,  who  were  anything  but 
“total  abstainers,”  and  the  query  more  than  once  arose  in  my 
own  mind  whether  it  had  anything  to  do  with  the  sad  lack  of 
good  whisky  on  that  most  disastrous  “Cold  Water  expedition” 
in  December,  1862  ; the  first  very  serious  and  unavoidable 
exposure  the  regiment  encountered  on  Southern  soil,  and 
whereby  over  one  thousand  men  of  Hovey’s  division  were 
more  or  less  disabled,  and  of  whom  some  hundreds  were  lost 
to  the  service.  I have  very  vivid  recollections  of  that  forced 
march  of  two  days,  when  our  division,  with  others,  in  all  about 
eighteen  thousand  men,  were  ordered  to  the  relief  of  General 
Grant,  then  cut  off  from  his  base  at  Holly  Springs.  The  divis- 
ion left  Friar’s  Point  at  daybreak,  after  a night  in  the  mud 
and  cold  rain  without  shelter  ; marched  twenty-two  miles,  over 
a rough  road  most  of  the  way,  ankle  deep  in  clay  mud,  making 
occasional  halts  only  for  rest  and  eating,  finally  stop})ing  at  ten 
o’clock,  the  night  pitch  dark,  on  a wooded  slope,  all  too  tired 
and  exhausted  for  anything  like  making  fires,  or  even  to  eat. 
It  was  then,  as  the  men  dropped  down  on  the  wet  ground,  most 
of  them  on  the  very  spot  where  they  were  halted,  that  the 
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surgeons  would  have  ‘‘given  tfeeir  kingdom”  for  enough  whisky 
to  “go  round.”  The  little  stock  of  six  bottles  was  good,  of 
course,  so  far  as  it  went.  The  experience  of  the  first  day  was 
repeated  on  the  second,  when  eighteen  miles  more  were  covered 
at  the  i unction  of  the  Coldwater  and  Tallahatchie  Rivers,  and 
the  camp  made  on  the  bottom  in  the  mud  of  a cornfield.  Little 
or  nothing,  under  these  circumstances,  could  be  done  to  coun- 
teract the  effects  of  such  terrible  exposure.  A plenty  of  good 
whisky  would  have  done  it  measurably,  but  doubtless  a plenti- 
ful supply  of  strong,  hot  coffee  would  have  done  it  far  better. 

The  Twenty- fourth  was  organized  and  went  into  barracks  at 
Camp  Strong,  near  Muscatine,  in  August,  1862.  Its  three 
surgeons,  Messrs.  Lyons,  Witherwax,  and  myself,  joined  it 
here  soon  after.  Prior  to  our  arrival,  the  camp  was  under  the 
charge  of  Post  Surgeon  Hershey.  We  were  informed  that  the 
men  had  been  examined  by  him  for  disabilities,  and  no  attention 
was  given  to  this  point,  further  than  now  and  then  noting  a case 
supposed  to  have  been  overlooked  by  the  post  surgeon.  These, 
to  the  number  of  about  twenty,  were  i)romptly  rejected  by 
Captain  Hondershott,  the  United  States  mustering  officer.  To 
our  great  regret,  it  was  afterward  ascertained  that  a])out  sixty 
more  should  have  been  rejected,  for  these,  with  various  disabil- 
ities, were  only  a burden  and  more  than  worthless  to  the 
service,  as  their  presence  had  the  effect,  more  or  less,  of  dis- 
couraging the  rest. 

While  at  Camp  Storm  an  epidemic  of  measles  broke  out, 
attacking  some  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  men.  The  cause 
was  supposed  to  be  the  fungus  of  wheat  straw,  which  had 
been  affected  with  the  rust,  and  which  was  used  in  the  bar- 
rack bunks.'  The  disease  was  unusually  severe,  in  three 
instances  soon  proving  fatal.  It  may  well  be  doubted  if  any  of 
those  who  suffered  from  it  ever  fully  recovered  from  its  effects. 
These  “measly  boys”  were  easily  recognized  for  months  after 
by  peculiar  signs.  They  seemed  of  all  the  men  to  be  most 
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frequently  and  more  easily  impressed  by  other  maladies,  espe- 
cially by  the  common  ‘ ^ camp  disease,  ’ ’ and  so  severe  and  obsti- 
nate was  the  complication  that  it  seldom  yielded  to  the  best 
care  the  camp  atforded,  and  many  died.  It  w^as  the  duty  of 
the  surgeon,  if  possible,  to  save  the  services  of  these  poor 
fellows  to  the  government.  To  this  end,  many  of  the  bad  cases 
were  transferred  to  the  general  hospital  at  St.  Louis  or 
Memphis.  The  result  was  about  the  same.  The  sad  experience 
of  a few  months  led  us  finally,  in  every  instance  where  we 
found  chronic  disease  of  the  lungs  or  bowels  thus  complicated, 
to  make  a certificate  for  discharge.  House  care  and  treatment 
thus  restored  many  who  otherwise  would  have  perished. 

Late  in  October,  the  regiment  was  transferred  for  winter 
quarters  to  Helena,  Arkansas.  Such  cases  as  required  hospital 
treatment  were  left  at  Muscatine  and  Keokuk.  Nothing  of 
note  occurred  on  the  passage,  except  the  severe  exposure  of  the 
measly  convalescents,  inducing  in  most  of  them  more  or  less 
bronchial  trouble. 

The  regiment  remained  in  camp  at  Helena  a little  over  five 
months,  though  making  occasional  expeditions,  as  to  ^‘the 
Cold  Water,”  up  the  White  River,  and  to  Yazoo  Pass.  These 
expeditions  were  always  welcomed  by  the  surgeons  as  condu- 
cive to  the  good  health  and  vigor  of  the  soldiers,  for  the  inac- 
tivity of  camp  life  soon  told  on  the  general  health,  efticiency  of 
men  unaccustomed  to  this  mode  of  living,  and  the  frequent 
chancres  were  deemed  essential.  For  a forced  march,  as  that  to 
the  Cold  Water,  none  but  strictly  able  bodied  men  were  allowed. 
For  other  expeditions  and  in  the  field,  it  was  soon  found  that 
the  change  not  only  promoted  good  health  among  the  men  gen- 
erally, but  it  also  had  a splendid  effect  upon  numerous  cases  of 
light  camp  disease  and  other  ills,  many  of  whom  were  com- 
pelled to  march  along,  regarding  it  at  first  as  a great  hardship. 

As  was  usual  during  the  first  year  of  the  war,  the  men 
suffered  most  from  the  common  disorders  of  the  digestive 
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organs,  known  as  the  ^‘camp  diseases,”  very  often  assuming 
a chronic  and  persistent  form.  Many  of  these  cases,  not  yield- 
ing to  camp  treatment,  were  sent  to  the  general  hospital.  Sev- 
eral, which  were  complicated,  proved  fatal.  Two  were  found 
dead  in  their  bunks  one  morning.  Upon  investigation,  it  was 
found  that  these  men  had  in  the  night  cooked  and  eaten  a hearty 
meal  of  pork  and  beans.  A morbid  appetite  was  characteristic 
of  these  chronic  cases,  and  its  victims  seemed  destitute  of  all 
common  sense  and  discretion. 

When  in  camp  at  Helena,  some  of  our  men  thought  them- 
selves very  fortunate  one  da}^  in  procuring  some  very  nice  look- 
inor  suo:arcured  ham.  It  was  in  canvas  and  most  of  it 
somewhat  dry.  The  men  preferred  to  use  it  raw,  chipped  as 
dried  beef,  for  a relish.  Its  appearance  and  taste,  as  I remem- 
ber it,  was  quite  appetizing.  Soon  after  a class  of  cases 
appeared,  six  or  seven  in  number,  all  presenting  the  same  grave 
specific  symptoms  from  the  commencement  to  their  fatal  ter- 
mination. Poisoning  was  suspected  and  the  treatment  directed 
accordingly,  but  the  course  of  the  disease  and  advanced 
symptoms  were  totally  unlike  those  caused  by  any  known 
poison,  and  the  surgeons  were  nonplussed  as  to  the  true 
nature  and  cause  of  this  malady.  It  was  treated  by  them  in 
the  main  and  reported  as  typhoid  fever.  None  of  us,  nor 
indeed  any  one  in  this  country,  were  the  wiser  touching  this 
disease  and  its  management  for  several  years  after  the  war,  and 
until  a distinguished  Prussian  surgeon  (Langenbeck)  had  demon- 
strated the  Tricldna  Spiralis  to  be  the  cause  of  a terrible  and 
usually  fatal  disease.  This  raw  ham  used  by  our  men  was 
infected  by  that  parasite  ; and  it  is  a sad  reflection  that  probably 
many  hundreds  of  the  l)rave  men  in  our  armies  thus  fell  as  the 
victims  of  a most  loathsome  malady  in  the  manner  described. 

In  the  effort  to  make  themselves  more  comfortable  during 
the  winter,  most  of  the  messes  constructed  small  cabins,  closing 
up  the  small  openings  with  clay;  in  fact,  leaving  nothing  for 
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ventilation  except  the  doorway,  and  this,  too,  was  usually  closed 
at  ni^ht  with  a blanket  as  ti^ht  as  mi<?ht  be.  As  a most  natural 
consequence,  there  were  soon  on  our  hands  numerous  cases  of 
fever  and  other  diseases  of  a typhoid  type.  Among  other  reme- 
dial means,  an  order  was  made  one  morning  to  take  off  the  roofs 
of  these  comfortable  cal)ins.  It  seemed  hard,  and  the  surereons 
received  many  harsh  compliments,  ])utthe  remedy  was  complete. 

During  the  winter  of  1862-63,  an  important  and  greatly 
needed  change  was  effected  by  our  siu’geons  in  the  affairs  of  the 
post  hospital  at  Helena.  Surgeon  Pease  was  transferred  to 
Memphis,  and  our  accomplished  assistant  surgeon,  Lyons, 
appointed  post  surgeon.  With  his  large  experience  in  the  hos- 
pitals of  New  York,  he  was  soon  able  to  place  those  of  this  post 
in  the  best  possilde  condition.  His  Hrst  step  was  to  compel  our 
generals  to  vacate  their  tine  quarters  in  the  large  mansions  of 
tlie  Confederate  generals,  Hindman  and  Tappan.  I may  note, 
in  passing,  that  in  all  matters  i)ertaining  to  health,  the  authoriW 
of  the  army  surgeon  was  then  supreme.  These  large  houses  were 
well  adapted  for  hospital  purposes,  and  were  used  for  this  ser- 
vice afterward  during  the  occiq)ation  of  the  post  b}'  our  forces. 

1 may  mention  here  an  incidental  advantage  of  great  profes- 
sional value  to  our  surgeons,  growing  out  of  the  change  above 
referred  to.  Helena  was  at  this  time  tilled  with  negro  refugees 
from  the  surrounding  region.  Most  of  them  were  improvident 
and  without  ])roper  shelter.  The  exposure  was  fatal  to  many 
hundreds  of  them  during  that  winter.  Under  arrangements  made 
by  Post  Surgeon  Lyons,  a few  of  us  were  enabled  for  six  weeks, 
and  just  ))efore  taking  the  held,  to  make  a good  and  proper  use  of 
many  of  these  defunct  unfortunates.  All  the  known  operations 
in  military  surgery  w(5re  performed  over  and  over  again  on 
these  sulqects.  None  ])ut  professional  men  can  fully  esteem 
the  i>reat  value  of  this  work  under  the  circumstances.  The 
fresh  knowledge  of  relative  anatomy  thus  gained  gave;  to  us  a 
most  decided  advantage  over  all  othei’s  of  the  medical  stall 
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around  us,  for  we  alone  were  able  to  perform  on  the  field 
afterward  those  critical  operations  in  cases  of  wounds  which 
required  immediate  and  skilful  attention  in  order  to  save  life. 

On  the  12th  of  April,  the  regiment  broke  camp  at  Helena, 
and  moved  on  with  the  main  body  of  the  army  toward  Vicks- 
burg. On  the  river  bottoms,  and  soon  after  leaving  Milliken’s 
Bend,  the  men,  in  large  numbers,  were  disabled  with  ague. 
As  a preventive,  eight-grain  doses  of  quinine  were  ordered  daily 
for  all,  both  sick  and  well,  with  the  effect  of  soon  relieving  us 
from  the  pest  of  that  region. 

During  the  month  of  May,  the  regiment  suffered  most 
severely  in  the  l)attles  of  Port  Gibson  and  Champion  Hill,  or 
“ Baker’s  Creek,  ” as  the  Rebels  termed  it.  In  this  last  fight, 
of  four  hundred  and  forty-five  men  engaged  but  two  hundred 
and  forty-four  answered  to  roll  call . the  next  morning.  My 
report  gave  forty-three  killed,  one  hundred  and  thirty-seven 
wounded,  and  twenty-one  missing.  Some  of  our  wounded  were 
cared  for  on  the  field,  or  near  by ; but  usually  they  were 
removed  as  soon  as  could  be  to  the  division  hospitals. 

These  division  hospitals  were  intended  to  be  located  about 
one  and  a half  miles  from  the  lines  of  the  enemy.  That  at 
Champion  Hill  was,  by  a natural  mistake,  placed  less  than  one- 
half  mile  distant,  but  this  mistake  in  the  end  proved  fortunate 
for  us.  It  was  protected  in  front  by  a high  and  sharp  ridge, 
at  the  foot  of  which,  on  the  other  side,  was  the  enemy’s  line. 
I was  not  aware  of  these  close  quarters  till  late  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  our  preparations  being  nearly  complete.  General 
Grant,  then  on  the  s[)ot,  so  informed  me.  With  his  assurance 
that  we  should  not  suffer  from  any  flank  movements  of  the 
enemy,  we  regarded  the  location  as  safe  and  very  desirable. 
Its  advantages  for  our  purposes  could  hardly  be  surpassed  ; a 
large  new  house,  somewhat  elevated  and  in  an  open  space ; a 
small  stream  of  running  water,  skirted  with  timber,  coursed 
along  the  foot  of  the  ridge.  On  this  stream  near  by  was  a saw 
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mill  with  piles  of  dry  lumber.  One  hundred  yards  from  the 
house  were  stored  one  hundred  bales  of  cotton  marked  ‘‘C.  S. 
A.”;  and  last,  but  not  least,  as  will  be  seen,  was  a canebrake 
on  the  edge  of  the  clearing.  Preparations  were  commenced 
here  early  in  the  morning  of  the  16th  of  May,  the  pioneer 
corps  clearing  the  house,  and  erecting  on  its  surrounding 
lines  of  fences  a wide  shade  with  branches  of  trees.  By  nine 
o’clock  the  preparations  were  complete,  under  the  direction  of 
the  writer,  who  was  then  acting  medical  director  of  the  Twelfth 
Division  (Hovey’s)  of  the  Thirteenth  Army  Corps.  In  five 
hours  we  had  under  our  care  on  this  spot  over  seven  hundred 
wounded,  principally  of  our  division,  which  that  day  had  borne 
the  brunt  of  the  fight.  A few  of  the  most  severe  cases,  and 
those  requiring  capital  and  other  larger  operations,  were  taken 
into  the  house ; the  others  were  placed  in  the  shade,  where  for 
each  one  a soft  bed  was  provided  by  first  placing  on  the  ground 
several  layers  of  the  cotton  bale,  and  covering  this  with  the 
rubber  poncho  of  the  wounded  man.  The  peculiar  advantage 
of  this  rubber  covering  was  appreciated  by  all,  as  for  some 
days  after,  more  or  less,  water  dressings  were  used  on  all 
wounds.  These  fortunate  circumstances  enabled  us  to  provide 
speedily  and  comfortably  for  the  needs  of  the  large  number  of 
wounded  thus  under  our  care  ; and  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
in  any  similar  instance  during  the  war  the  unfortunate  wounded 
were  better  i)rovided  for  on  the  day  of  battle. 

We  were  immediately  left  in  the  rear  of  our  forces,  and  on 
the  morning  of  the  19th  we  had  news  that  Johnston’s  army 
was  advancing  to  our  vicinity.  I received  orders  to  make  our 
Avounded  as  comfortable  as  might  be,  and  move  the  next  day  to 
Black  River  with  all  that  could  safely  go.  W e had  no  trans- 
portation of  any  kind.  Our  first  step  was  to  j)ut  on  the  road 
all  who  could  walk.  Some  two  hundred  or  more  of  the  l(‘a,st 
disabled  thus  helped  themselves  ; for  the  rest,  it  was  decided  to 
move  all,  except  those  in  the  house,  to  the  bank  of  the  stream, 
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which  was  a little  elevated  and  deeply  shaded.  Here  was  con- 
structed for  each  one  a comfortable  spring  bed,  using  four 
short  forked  posts  for  the  foundation,  with  short  canes  placed 
crosswise  on  the  ends,  and  long  ones  lengthwise  resting  on  them. 
This  bedstead  was  six  and  one-half  feet  in  length  by  three  feet 
wide,  and  of  the  ordinary  heigh th.  On  it  were  placed  new 
layers  of  cotton,  and  the  poncho  as  before.  By  ten  o'clock 
next  morning  about  four  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  wounded, 
thus  most  comfortably  provided  for,  were  left  in  charge  of  eleven 
surgeons  and  assistants.  About  d o’  clock  the  same  day  the  enemy 
appeared,  and  went  through  the  ceremony  of  paroling  the  whole. 

I found  my  regiment  in  camp  on  the  west  bank  of  Black 
River  — at  least  1 found  the  remnants  of  it — about  one  half 
only  of  nine  companies.  Company  B had  been  detailed  several 
days  before  for  the  body  guard  of  the  corps  commander,  Gen- 
eral McClernand,  and  had  not  been  in  the  fight. 

On  the  27th  of  May  the  Twenty-fourth  was  with  the  rest  of 
the  division,  on  the  line  of  investment  in  the  rear  of  Vicksburg. 
Here  it  remained,  taking  active  part  in  the  siege  till  the  sur- 
render of  this  stronghold  in  July  following.  Its  location,  like 
most  of  our  forces  on  the  line,  was  in  ravines  and  the  men 
sutfered  greatly  at  first  by  the  use  of  the  impure  surface  water, 
obtained  most  anywhere  at  the  depth  of  two  to  three  feet. 
None  other  was  to  be  had.  On  our  arrival  here,  eigliteen  were 
on  the  sick  list ; the  third  day  after  the  number  was  seventy. 
Instructions  were  given  to  use  the  water  only  after  being  boiled. 
It  was^  thus  used  in  tea  and  cofiee  for  ordinary  drink.  The 
effect  of  this  precaution  was  soon  apparent  in  the  good  health 
of  the  j’egiment. 

My  connection  with  the  Twenty- fourth  ceased  on'  the  9th  of 
June,  1863,  on  account  of  disability.  I had  been  with  it  during 
its  most  trying  period  — nearly  through  its  first  year  of  service 
We  were  all  “ pretty  green  ” at  the  beginning  — surgeons  like 
the  rest ; and  we  were  to  learn  the  art  of  war  by  an  experience 
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which  cost  toil  and  unwonted  hardships,  such  as  none  could 
have  had  any  ade<iuate  conception,  and  none  can  realize,  save 
those  in  the  army  service  of  those  trying  days. 

At  its  organization,  the  Twenty-fourth  was  one  thousand 
strong.  I am  safe  in  saying  that  at  least  one-fourth  of  this 
number  were  unfit  to  become  soldiers,  and  most  of  them  did 
not  but  in  name.  With  a few  exceptions,  I believe  the  enlist- 
ment of  all  of  the  men  was  inspired  by  motives  of  true  patriot- 
ism. But  many,  as  I have  said  before,  had  disabilities  which 
should  have  prevented,  with  proper  care,  their  being  mus- 
tered in.  Those  who  were  the  victims  of  measles,  as  I have 
described,  proved,  as  a rule,  worthless  ])efore  the  end  of  their 
first  year  ; and  it  was  fortunate  for  them,  as  Avell  as  for  the 
service,  that  I was  able  to  procure  their  discharge.  A few  of 
the  men  were  inveterate  shirks  and  malignerers,  some  of  them 
to  the  extent  of  actual  self-maiming  to  avoid  service.  One,  I 
recollect,  ‘‘fell  on  his  axe,”  severing  the  first  two  fingers  of 
Ills  rio-ht  hand.  Another  lost  those  two  fin^'ers  from  a Rebel 
minnie  shot  while  on  picket  duty,  he  said,  though  fresh  powder 
marks  were  abundant  on  the  other  fingers.  These  two  were 
detached  for  the  artillery  service  ; and  afterwards,  as  I was 
informed  and  am  very  happy  to  say,  they  made  a very  creditable 
record  for  themselves,  serving  through  the  war  honorably,  and 
are  now  enjoying  the  grateful  recognition  of  the  Republic  in 
the  shape  of  liberal  pensions.  There  were  some  few,  also,  whose 
patriotism  all  seemed  to  ooze  out  and  vanish  in  the  ])resence  of 
danger.  When  all  these  classes  were  weeded  out  and  gone,  the 
regiment  readied  its  highest  efficiency.  During  the  first  year 
very  few,  if  any,  escaped  from  more  or  less  of  the  “camp  dis- 
ease,” and  from  other  ills  incident  to  exposure.  Further  on 
the  men  sutlered  little  comjiaratively  from  disease,  for  exiier- 
ience  had  taught  them  pretty  well  how  to  take  care  of  tluan- 
selves — not  only  how  to  jirevent  sickness,  but,  also,  in  most 
circumstances,  what  was  best  to  do  for  it. 
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Company  A,  Thirteenth  Iowa  Infantry,  was  enrolled  at  Mt. 
Vernon,  Iowa,  September  12  to  20,  1861.  It  went  to  Daven- 
port early  in  October,  and  was  mustered  into  the  service  of  the 
United  States  for  three  years,  November  1,  1861.  With  the 
regiment  it  went  to  Benton  Barracks,  near  St.  Louis,  Missouri, 
November  20,  1861;  The  barracks  were  unhealthy,  and  the 
measles  attacked  the  command,  causing  some  deaths,  and  laying 
the  foundation  of  disease  which  caused  the  discharge  of  a 
number  of  the  men  at  a later  period. 

December  11,  1861,  the  regiment  went  to  Jellerson  City, 
Missouri,  and  went  into  camp  in  tents,  and  spent  the  winter, 
until  March  8,  1862,  when  it  went  back  to  St.  Louis,  Missouri, 
and  thence  by  the  way  of  Cairo  by  boat  up  the  Tennessee  River 
to  Pittsburg  Landing.  April  6th  and  Tth  was  fougiit  the  battle 
of  Shiloh.  The  number  of  men  in  the  company  in  that 
engagement  is  not  certainly  known,  but  was  about  sixty-three. 
Of  that  number  the  casualties  in  the  company  were  as  folloAVS  : 
Killed  or  died  of  Av^ounds,  seven ; Avoimded  and  discharged  for 
Avounds,  nine  ; wounded  and  not  discharged,  nine.  The  killed 
and  Avounded  in  the  entire  regiment  aatis  one  hundred  and 
sixty-two  ; missing,  nine. 

The  company,  Avith  its  regiment,  t)articipated  in  the  siege  of 
Corinth  ; the  march  to  Boliver,  Tennessee  ; the  march  to  and 
battle  of  luka ; the  battle  of  Corinth,  Octol)er  3 and  4, 
1862  ; the  pursuit  of  Price  and  Van  Dorn  to  Ripley  ; the  cam- 
paign to  Holly  Springs,  and  south  of  that  point,  the  return  to 
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Memphis  ; down  the  Mississippi  River  by  boat  to  the  vicinity 
of  Vicksburg ; the  digging  of  canals  to  get  around  Vicksburg ; 
the  siege  of  that  city ; the  expedition  to  Jackson,  Mississippi ; 
the  expedition  up  the  Yazoo  ; the  march  to  Monroe,  Louisiana ; 
the  march  to  Meridan  and  return,  then  home  on  veteran  fur- 
lough, March,  1864.  Thence  by  boat  up  the  Tennessee  River 
to  Clifton,  Tennessee,  across  the  country  to  Huntsville  and 
Decatur,  Alabama ; across  Sand  Mountain  to  Rome,  and  joined 
the  army  of  General  Sherman,  for  the  Atlanta  campaign,  at 
Ackworth,  Georgia,  June  8,  1864. 

The  record  of  the  company  in  the  campaign  against  Atlanta 
challenges  the  attention  of  every  soldier.  On  June  30,  1864, 
the  tri-monthly  report  shows  as  follows  : Present  for  duty, 
commissioned  officers,  two  ; present  for  'Ruty,  enlisted  men, 
forty-eight ; on  special  duty,  five  ; absent  on  special  duty,  com- 
missioned officers,  one ; absent  on  special  duty,  enlisted  men, 
six  ; absent,  sick,  eight ; total  absent  and  present,  seventy. 

On  July  2d  the  brigade  moved  to  the  right  of  the  army,  and 
at  five  p.  m.  on  the  3d  relieved  a brigade  of  the  Fifteenth 
Corps  under  the  command  of  General  Giles  A.  Smith.  The 
Eleventh  and  Thirteenth  Iowa  were  in  advance,  and  Company 
A on  the  skirmish  line,  commanded  by  the  dauntless  Captain 
Kennedy.  The  enemy  was  pushed  back  rapidly  one  mile,  when 
night  stopped  the  movement.  The  company  had  suffered  in 
wounded.  On  the  4th  of  July  the  brigade  again  advanced,  the 
Fifteenth  and  Sixteenth  Regiments  in  advance,  until  noon,  when 
the  Eleventh  and  Thirteenth  again  relieved  them  and  took  the 
advance.  On  that  historic  day  no  enemy  could  withstand  the 
impetuous  rush  of  the  Iowa  boys,  and  at  night  the  enemy  was 
driven  behind  the  heavy  outworks. 

On  the  5th  the  advance  continued,  and  at  three  p.  m.  Ca})tain 
Kennedy  and  the  other  commanders  of  the  skirmish  line  had 
captured  the  works  protecting  the  a])})roach  to  Ihe  creek  and 
were  upon  the  banks  of  the  Nickajack.  Tlie  comj)any  remained 
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upon  the  picket  line  that  night  and  the  next  day.  It  was  not 
their  place  upon  the  roster  of  detail,  but  the  order  given  to 
Colonel  Shane  was  to  place  one  of  his  most  trustworthy  officers 
in  this  position.  The  creek  was  deep,  crooked,  and  the  cross- 
ing difficult  and  dangerous.  A charge  upon  the  works  of  the 
enemy,  or  one  from  them,  was  imminent.  Consultation  by  the 
adjutant  with  the  colonel  resulted  in  the  decision  by  that  officer 
to  keep  Captain  Kennedy  and  his  company  in  the  position,  in 
holding  which  they  suffered  severely  and  won  the  admiration 
of  the  entire  brigade.  The  loss  of  the  company  in  the  advance 
on  Nickajack  Creek  and  holding  the  position  were  as  follows  : 
John  R.  McClaskey,  July  6th,  leg  amputated ; John  J.  Arford, 
July  6th,  died;  Samuel  D.  Umstead,  July^3d,  died;  Benjamin 
E.  Butler,  July  9th,  wounded. 

On  the  20th  of  July  began  that  grand  advance  which  termi- 
nated in  the  g^reat  struo^ofle  of  the  22d.  On  the  morninij  of 
the  21st  the  regiment  made  its  memorable  charge  upon  the 
Rebel  works,  to  enable  General  Leggett  to  capture  and  hold  the 
famous  Leggett’s  Bald  Hill,  which  formed  the  key  to  the  posi- 
tion of  July  22d.  In  this  charge,  in  which  the  regiment  lost 
one  hundred  men  in  twenty-seven  minutes,  the  company  lost  as 
follows  : Killed,  two  ; wounded,  ten. 

On  July  22(1,  when  the  brigade  was  so  fiercely  attacked.  Cap- 
tain Kennedy  was  sent,  with  four  companies,  to  reinforce  the 
Eleventh  and  Sixteenth  Reofiments.  After  a resistance  as 
heroic  as  was  ever  made  by  soldiers,  when  the  company  had 
more  prisoners  in  its  trenches  than  there  were  men  in  its  own 
ranks,  after  one  of  the  gallant  men  had  been  thrust  through 
with  a bayonet  because  he  did  not  promptly  comply  with  the 
demand  for  surrender,  and  when  completely  surrounded  by  the 
Rebels,  twenty-three  men  of  the  company  were  captured  and 
started  on  that  sorrowful  march  to  the  rear,  the  end  of  which 
was  Andersonville,  starvation,  despair,  and  death.  The  losses 
of  the  company  in  this  series  of  engagements  from  J uly  3d  to 
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the  2 2d  were  forty-eight,  leaving  only  seven  present  for  duty  of 
the  tifty-hve  who  had  composed  it  on  June  30th. 

The  company  participated  in  the  remainder  of  the  campaign  ; 
the  pursuit  of  Hood;  the  ‘‘March  to  the  Sea;”  capture  of 
Savannah  ; the  march  through  the  Carolinas  ; the  capture  of 
Columbia  ; battle  of  Bentonville  ; march  to  Raleigh,  Richmond, 
and  Washington  ; the  great  review,  and  thence  to  Louisville, 
Kentucky,  and  muster  out  July  21,  1865,  on  the  anniversary 
day  of  its  charge  at  Atlanta.  It  marched  on  foot  four  thous- 
and two  hundred  miles  ; by  boat  and  by  railroad,  four  thous- 
and seven  hundred  miles,  and  its  heroic  story  is  told  in  the  list 
of  casualties.  Their  feet  pressed  the  soil  of  ten  Southern 
states,  and  their  banners  were  unfurled  in  live  Southern  capitals. 

Extracts  from  Report  of  Colonel  John  Shane,  Battle  of  Corinth,  October  3 

and  It-,  1862,  showing  part  taken  by  Company  A. 

“As  the  enemy  continued  to  advance,  I was  ordered  to  send 
two  companies  forward  as  skirmishers,  to  cover  the  position 
occupied  by  the  brigade,  and  Company  A,  Captain  Kennedy, 
and  Company  G,  Captain  Walker,  were  deployed  accordingly. 

“At  this  time  the  enemy  began  shelling  the  ridge  on  which 
we  were  posted,  and  to  avoid  injury  from  their  fire,  I deployed 
the  regiment  into  line.  Here  we  remained  until  the  artillery, 
which  it  had  l)een  determined  to  send  to  the  inner  line  of  forti- 
fications, had  been  withdrawn  from  its  position  (Colonel  Crocker 
being  in  front  in  personal  command  of  the  Fifteenth  and  Six- 
teenth Iowa),  when  we  received  orders  direct  from  General 
McKean,  commanding  the  division,  to  fall  back  in  order  to 
cover  the  retirement  of  the  artillery.  We  fell  back  accordingly, 
nearly  a quarter  of  a mile,  when  we  again  formed  into  line  of 
battle  on  the  crest  of  a ridge. 

“During  the  time  we  were  thus  falling  back,  the  Fifteenth 
and  Sixteenth  Iowa,  and  Companies  A and  G,  of  the  Thirteenth, 
which  had  been  de})loyed  as  skirmishers,  had  a severe  engage- 
ment with  the  enemy,  who  made  a charge  upon  the  hill  which 
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the  Fifteenth  and  Sixteenth  occupied.  Simultaneously  with 
the  repulse  of  the  enemy  in  that  charge,  Companies  A and  G 
rejoined  the  regiment  in  excellent  order,  and  the  Fifteenth  and 
Sixteenth,  under  the  immediate  command  of  Colonel  Crocker, 
coming  up  at  the  same  time,  the  Thirteenth  marched  with  the 
brigade  without  interruption  to  the  inner  line  of  fortifications, 
where  it  took  position  to  the  right  and  rear  of  Battery  Phillips. 

‘‘In  the  battle  of  Friday,  October  3d,  Companies  A and  G, 
which  were  the  only  companies  of  the  Thirteenth  actually 
engaged,  lost  one  killed  and  fourteen  wounded,  a list  of  Avhom 
I forward  with  this  report. 

“1  take  pleasure  in  saying  that  the  officers  and  men  of  these 
companies  behaved  in  a highly  creditable  manner,  and  that  the 
rest  of  the  regiment,  though  they  did  not  discharge  a musket, 
were  almost  constantl}"  under  fire,  and  conducted  themselves  as 
well  as  any  soldier  could  desire. 

‘ ‘ I have  the  honor  to  be,  with  great  respect,  your  obedient 
servant, 

“John  Shane, 

“Lieutenant-Colonel  Commanding  Thirteenth  Iowa  Infantry.” 

Extract  from  lieport  of  Colonel  M.  M.  Crocker,  Coramamling  Ihircl  Bri- 
gade, Sixth  Division,  Camp  near  Corinth,  Mississippi,  October  13,  1SG2. 

“Two  companies  of  the  Thirteenth  Iowa,  Company  A,  in 
command  of  Captain  Kennedy,  and  Company  G,  in  command 
of  Captain  Walker,  had,  before  the  engagement  commenced, 
been  deployed  as  skirmishers. 

‘‘The  advance  of  the  enemy  drove  them  in.  They  were 
ordered  to  form  on  the  left  of  the  Fifteenth  Iowa.  They 
formed  in  good  order,  fighting  like  veterans,  retiring  under 
their  brave  commanders  without  confusion  when  ordered  ta 
do  so. 

“Respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

“M.  M.  Crocker, 

“Colonel  Commanding  Third  Brigade.” 
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John  Q.  Wilds,  first  captain  of  the  company,  was  born  in 
Pennsylvania  in  1825,  and  was  thirty-six  years  of  age.  He 
came  to  Mt.  Vernon,  Iowa,  in  the  year  1853,  and  engaged  for 
some  time  in  business,  carrying  on  a general  store,  and  was  an 
experienced  and  successful  merchant.  At  the  breaking  out  of 
the  war  he  was  out  of  business,  but  was  in  good  circumstances 
for  that  time  in  Iowa,  and  with  his  capital  and  experience  could 
have  accumulated  a laro-e  fortune  if  he  had  remained  at  home. 

O 

A stronger  tie  than  money  also  bound  him.  He  had  a lovely 
and  estimable  wife  and  two  interesting  daughters,  children 
indeed,  but  with  the  promise  of  becoming  the  light  and  joy  of 
his  home.  Strong  as  were  these  domestic  l)onds  they  did  not 
prevent  his  taking  steps  to  enter  the  service  of  his  country, 
and  upon  the  first  call  for  three  years’  men  he  enlisted.  By 
common  consent,  on  account  of  his  high  position  as  a citizen 
and  business  man,  his  age  and  experience,  he  was,  without  the 
form  of  an  election,  designated  as  captain  of  the  company. 

Upon  the  arrival  of  the  com]:)any  at  Davenport  it  was 
designated  as  Company  A of  the  Thirteenth  Iowa  Volunteer 
Infantry. 

He  had  no  previous  military  experience,  but  studied  diligently 
to  fit  himself  for  his  duties.  In  all  matters  pertaining  to  the 
care,  food,  clothing  and  health  of  his  comi)any,  he  was  especi- 
ally diligent,  and  his  business  experience  ena])led  him  to  do  so 
successfully. 

He  commanded  the  company  at  its  first  great  battle  at 
Shiloh,  and  from  the  first  to  the  last  showed  the  highest 
courage.  The  severe  loss  of  the  company  on  that  day  showed 
that  it  was  at  its  post  and  ably  commanded. 

Being  the  ranking  cajJain,  the  promotion  whicli  followed  the 
resignation  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  M.  M.  Price  should  have 
made  him  major,  a position  he  was  also  entitled  to  by  conspicu- 
ous galantry  on  that  bloody  field,  and  when  Colonel  Crocker 
recommended  Captain  Geo.  E.  Van  Hoesen,  of  Company  E,  for 
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major,  Captain  Wilds  promptly  and  properly  resigned.  On 
August  10,  1862,  he  was  appointed  lieutenant-colonel  of  the 
Twenty-fourth  Iowa,  and  on  the  requisition  of  Colonel  E.  C. 
Byam  became  the  colonel  of  that  regiment. 

He  served  with  conspicuous  gallantry  until  October  19,  1861. 
On  that  eventful  morning,  when  General  Early  burst  upon  our 
lines  at  Cedar  Creek,  Colonel  Wilds,  striving  to  reform  and 
hold  the  shattered  ranks,  was  severely  wounded  in  the  arm, 
from  the  effects  of  which  he  died  on  the  18th  day  of  November, 
1861,  and  was  brought  home  for  a soldier’s  burial — the  only 
member  of  Company  A that  fell  at  his  post  who  was  brought 
back  for  burial  to  the  place  of  his  enlistment. 

To  complete  this  sad,  heroic,  and  romantic  tragedy,  his  wife 
and  both  his  children  died  in  quick  succession,  and  when  the 
spring  flowers  of  1865  began  to  bloom,  every  member  of  his 
family  lay  l)eside  him  in  the  cemetery  at  Mt.  Vernon.  With 
no  child  to  remember  him,  he  is  still  held  in  affectionate  recol- 
lection by  the  survivors  of  two  regiments. 

JUSTIN  C.  KENNEDY 

was  the  second  captain  of  Company  A,  succeeding  John  Q. 
Wilds  April  19,  1862.  He  was  l)orn  in  New  York,  and  was 
twenty-nine  years  of  age. 

He  was  agent  of  the  railroad  company  at  Mt.  Vernon  station, 
and  was  aniung  the  first  to  put  down  his  name  for  enlistment  in 
the  company.  Like  Captain  Wilds,  his  age,  })usiness  experience, 
and  an  instinctive  sense  that  he  had  the  qualities  of  a good  sol- 
dier, caused  him  to  be  assigned  by  common  consent,  without 
election,  as  first  lieutenant. 

He  was  married,  had  two  beautiful  and  interesting  boys,  and 
his  enlistment  was  purely  patriotic ; a man  of  handsome  and 
distinguished  personal  appearance,  of  a character  to  make  him 
admired  by  men  and  adored  by  women. 

The  duty  of  his  position,  the  requirements  of  the  tactics, 
were  all  rapidly  learned.  He  had  so  much  cheerfulness  of 
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manner,  was  willing  at  all  times  to  accept  any  duty,  and  lead 
so  completely  in  every  place,  that  he  soon  gained  the  full  con- 
fidence of  his  company. 

Upon  the  resignation  of  Captain  Wilds,  he  was  promoted  cap- 
tain, and  from  that  date  to  the  close  of  the  campaign  of 
Atlanta  and  the  chase  after  Hood,  he  commanded  the  company 
with  constant  and  distinguished  gallantry. 

In  his  official  report  of  the  battle  of  Ezra  Church,  before 
Atlanta,  July  28,  1864,  Colonel  John  Shane,  who  commanded 
the  regiment  in  all  its  campaigns  after  Shiloh  to  the  close  of  the 
Atlanta  campaign,  and  who  in  all  these  engagements  only  men- 
tions four  names  for  conspicuous  services,  said  of  him,  and  the 
other  heroic  soldier,  Captain  John  Archer,  captain  of  Company 
F,  Thirteenth,  as  follows  : ‘ ^ Captains  J.  C.  Kennedy  and 

John  Archer  exhibited  the  highest  qualities  of  soldiers  and 
officers.  ” 

He  was  promoted  lieutenant-colonel  January  20,  1865,  and 
commanded  the  regiment  on  the  March  to  the  Sea,”  and  to 
the  close  of  the  war. 

The  ‘ ‘ March  to  the  Sea  ’ ’ was  one  of  those  daring  move- 
ments exactly  suited  to  the  restless  and  enterprising  spirit  of 
Colonel  Kennedy.  He  was  never  more  cheerful  or  contented 
than  when  making  such  marches.  On  these  occasions,  both  as 
captain  of  company  and  lieutenant-colonel  commanding,  he  was 
at  the  head  of  the  regiment. 

While  marching  on  foot,  at  the  command  ‘‘Fall  in  ! Forward, 
march  ! ” ho  was  the  first  to  respond.  No  march,  however 
long,  seemed  to  exhaust  him,  his  springing  and  elastic  step 
never  faltering.  Often  in  the  dead  of  night,  when  the  wearied 
command  was  dragging  its  way  silently  along,  his  clear  tenor 
voice  would  suddenly  break  out  in  ringing  tones  with  “John 
Brown’s  body  lies  a mouldering  in  the  grave,  but  his  soul  goes 
marching  on,”  or  Miss  Howe’s  Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic, 
and  especially  the  verse  ))eginning  “Mine  eyes  have  seen  the 
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glory  of  the  coming  of  the  Lord.”  The  regiment  would  take 
up  the  song,  the  ranks  close  up,  and  life  and  vigor  succeed 
weariness  and  silence. 

On  the  16th  of  February,  1865,  the  army,  under  General 
Sherman,  came  in  sight  of  Columbia,  South  Carolina.  Between 
the  Seventeenth  Corps  and  the  city  flowed  the  swift  current  of 
the  Congaree  River,  with  a rocky  and  dangerous  channel.  The 
sight  of  the  capital  of  the  state  where  secession  was  cradled, 
and  of  the  state  house  where  the  first  secession  convention  met, 
was  calculated  to  stir  to  its  depths  the  patriotic  spirit  of  every 
soldier  that  looked  upon  them. 

Colonel  Kennedy  was  undoubtedly  the  first  man  to  suggest 
the  possibility  of  crossing  the  stream  - and  entering  the  city. 
He  could  have  made  the  suowstion  to  no  soldier  more  darino; 
and  enterprising  than  his  brigade  commander.  General  Wm.  W. 
Belknap,  who  at  once  approved  of  the  attempt  and  ordered  its 
execution.  The  members  of  the  Thirteenth  Iowa  and  of  the 
brigade  have  never  claimed  that  they  captured  Columbia,  but 
only  that  while  the  army  was  i)reparing  to  cross  over  the  river 
on  pontoons  and  in  the  usual  and  regular  way  take  the  city,  these 
impetuous  soldiers,  without  formal  orders  from  army  headquar- 
ters, but  under  the  orders  and  approval  of  their  brigade  com- 
mander, made  a movement  of  their  own,  full  of  risk  and  daring, 
and  gained  the  city  first,  and  planted  their  colors  on  both  the  old 
and  new  capitol  buildings.  In  this  hazardous  enter[)riso  Colonel 
Kennedy  was  accompanied  and  aided  by  Lieutenants  H.  C. 
McArthur  and  W.  H.  Goodrell  (both  now  majors  by  brevet), 
of  General  Belknap’s  staff',  fit  companions *f or  the  impetuous 
Kennedy  in  such  an  undertaking.  An  old  worn  fiatboat  or 
scow  had  been  secured,  upon  which  Lieutenant  McArthur  and 
some  old  soldiers,  who  had  experience  in  such  work,  spent  a 
great  part  of  the  night  in  repairing. 

About  nine  o’clock  on  the  morning  of  February  17,  1865, 
the  three  officers  above  mentioned  and  eio:hteen  men  of  the 
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Thirteenth  Iowa,  with  Company  A leading,  entered  the  boat  ; 
the  ropes  were  cut  and  the  perilous  journey  began.  The  current 
was  rapid  ; there  were  rocks  and  eddies.  Thomas  Oldham,  of 
Company  A,  speaking  of  the  crossing,  says,  We  put  our  over- 
coats on  the  edge  of  the  boat  to  keep  the  water  from  coming  in.’” 
Both  whites  and  blacks,  natives  of  the  place,  looked  on  in 
wonder  at  the  daring  soldiers,  and  the  opinion  was  unanimous 
that  they  could  not  cross  in  safety,  but  stalwart  arms  and  reso- 
lute hearts  guided  the  boat  to  the  opposite  shore.  Another 
boat  was  found  there,  and  enough  of  the  little  band  to  take  the 
boat  back  remained  to  do  this.  Colonel  Kennedy,  leaving 
orders  for  the  rest  of  the  command  to  follow  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible, pushed  on  toward  the  city.  As  they  neared  the  place  a 
horse  and  buggy  was  met,  which  they  promptly  ‘‘pressed,” 
and  the  three  officers,  the  color  bearers  and  one  or  two  men 
mounted  the  riof,  and  with  Lieutenant  Goodrell  holdintj  the 
lines,  they  hurried  toward  the  state  house.  Two  squares  away 
they  encountered  a squad  of  Rebel  cavalry,  drawn  across  the 
street,  who  opened  lire  on  the  reckless  Iowa  boys.  Lieutenant 
McArthur,  taking  a gun  from  one  of  the  soldiers,  sprang  to  the 
ground,  tired,  and  unhorsed  one  of  the  cavalrymen,  and  the 
rest  of  the  squad  fled.  Waiting  for  the  men  who  had  come 
over  with  them  in  the  first  boat  to  come  up,  they  proceeded  to 
the  state  house  and  began  to  break  in  the  door,  but  the  janitor 
came  out  and  surrendered  the  keys  and  showed  the  way  to  the 
roof.  Colonel  Kennedy,  Lieutenant  McArthur  and  the  color 
bearer  with  the  National  flag  hastened  to  the  top  of  the  old 
state  house,  and  there  upon  the  building  where  the  first  conven- 
tion of  disunionists  had  met  December  17,  1860,  these  sol- 
diers from  Iowa  again  unfolded  tlie  flag  of  the  Union. 
Lieutenant  Goodrcll  and  the  color  bearer  who  carried  the  blue 
state  banner,  went  to  the  new  state  capitol,  not  yet  completed, 
and  from  its  top  flung  out  the  banner  of  Iowa  with  its  ins})iring 
motto,  “Our  liberties  we  prize,  our  rights  we  will  maintain.” 
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“Colfax,  Iowa,  July  13,  1889. 
“H.  H.  Rood,  Mt.  Vernon,  Iowa: 

“ Dear  Sir, — Colonel  Kennedy,  of  Thirteenth  Iowa,  was  the 
first  one  to  suggest  the  entrance  in  Columbia,  South  Carolina, 
February  17,  1865,  so  far  as  I know.  The  only  ones  I 
remember  were  in  the  first  boat  were  myself,  Clark  Smith, 
Colonel  Kennedy  and  Lieutenant  Safely.  I put  up  the  blue 
flag  on  the  new  capitol  building.  As  I understand,  Colonel 
Kennedy  took  the  national  colors  and  put  them  on  the  old 
capitol  building.  I carried  the  banner  from  July  28th,  at 
Atlanta,  to  the  close  of  the  war.  I was  color  guard  from  time 
of  reenlistment  up  to  said  July  28,  1864. 

“Yours  truly, 

“Jacob  Binkerd.” 

The  oflScial  orders  upon  this  gallant  exploit  were  as  follows : 

“Headquarters  4th  Division,  17th  A.  C.  ) 
“Near  Columbia,  S.  C.,  February  17,  1865.  f 

“ Brigade  General  W.  W.  Belknap,  Commanding  Third  Bri- 
gade : 

“ — Allow  me  to  congratulate  you,  and  through  you 

Lieutenant-Colonel  J.  C.  Kennedy,  Third  Iowa  Veteran  Volun- 
teers, and  the  men  under  his  command,  for  lirst  entering  the  site 
of  Columbia,  on  the  morning  of  Friday,  February  17,  and 
being  the  first  to  plant  his  colors  on  the  capitol  of  South 
Carolina. 

“While  the  army  was  laying  pontoon  bridges  across  the 
Saluda  and  Broad  Rivers,  three  miles  above  the  city,  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Kennedy,  under  your  direction,  fitted  up  an  old  worn- 
out  flatboat,  capable  of  carrying  about  twenty  men,  and 
accompanied  by  Lieutenants  H.  C.  McArthur  and  Win.  H. 
Goodrell  of  your  stafl',  crossed  the  river  in  front  of  the  city  and 
boldly  advanced  through  its  streets,  sending  back  the  l)oat, 
with  another  procured  on  the  opposite  shore,  for  more  troops, 
and  on  their  arrival,  with  seventy-five  men  in  all,  drove  a portion 
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of  Wheeler’s  cavalry  from  town,  and  at  eleven  and  a half 
o’clock  a.  m.  planted  his  two  stands  .of  colors,  one  upon  the  old 
and  the  other  upon  the  new  capitol. 

‘^The  swift  current  of  the  Congaree  River  and  its  rocky 
channel  rendered  his  crossing  both  diflicult  and  dangerous,  and 
the  presence  of  the  enemy,  though  in  what  force  unknown, 
rendered  the  undertakino^  still  more  hazardous.  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Kennedy  and  his  regiment  are  entitled  to  great  credit 
for  its  successful  accomplishment. 

‘‘I  have  to  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient 
servant, 

Giles  A.  Smith,  Brevet  Major-General. 

“Official:  O.  D.  Kinsman,  A.  A.  General.” 

“Headquarters  4th  Division,  17th  A.  C.  ) 
“Columbia,  S.  C.,  February  17,  1865.  j 

‘ ‘ Major-General  F.  P.  Blair,  Commanding  Seventeenth  A.  C. : 

“The  colors  of  the  Thirteenth  Iowa  were  suspended  over  the 
capitol  at  eleven  o’clock  this  forenoon.  National  salute  is  now 
being  fired  by  Captain  Clayton,  First  Minnesota  Battery,  to 
commemorate  this  event. 

“Very  respectfully,  your  oliedient  servant, 

“Giles  A.  Smith,  Brevet  Major-General.” 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Kennedy  continued  in  command  of  his 
reofiment  until  the  final  muster  out,  and  at  all  times  exhil^ited 
the  same  high  soldierly  qualities.  For  his  entrance  into 
Columbia  and  for  his  service  on  every  battlelield,  or  in  every 
skirmish  of  his  company  and  regiment,  if  he  had  known  how 
such  honors  could  ])e  secured  or  had  any  influential  friend  to 
suggest  the  bestowal  of  this  well  deserved  recognition,  he 
would  have  been  doubly  brevetted.  Careless  as  he  was  of  such 
rewards  of  merit,  he  has  the  highest  honor  that  can  be  given  to 
any  soldier,  the  acquiescence  of  every  comrade  in  the  state- 
ment, “ There  was  no  better  soldier.’' 
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List  of  Company  A at  Columbia,  South  Carolina,  February 
17,  1865  : J.  W.  Fitz,  W.  C.  Thompson,  Martin  Kimport, 
Preston  J.  Downing,  A.  C.  Boyd,  Thompson  F.  Kouns,  J.  T. 
Oldham,  S.  G.  Smith,  Elijah  Devore,  F.  L.  Keith,  Bimuel 
Wickham,  W.  H.  Buchan. 

CHARLES  W.  KEPLER, 

the  third  and  last  captain  of  Company  A,  was  born  in  Mary- 
land, and  came  to  Iowa  with  his  parents  July  4,  1843,  and  was 
enrolled  September  18,  1861,  as  a private.  His  soldierly  quali- 
ties at  the  battle  of  Shiloh  attracted  the  attention  of  the  officers 
of  the  company,  and  upon  the  promotion,  diretcly  after  the 
battle,  of  First  Sergeant  Richard  Kennedy  to  sergeant-major, 
he  was  promoted  to  first  sergeant  of  the  company. 

At  the  battle  of  Corinth,  October  3,  1862,  he  was  severely 
wounded  in  the  left  thigh,  and  with  difficulty  saved  from 
capture  and  death  by  the  heroism  of  Edwin  R.  Mason  and  John 
R.  McClaskey,  of  his  company,  who  stopped  the  flow  of  blood 
and  brought  him  from  the  field  at  the  risk  of  their  lives. 
After  his  recovery  he  was  commissioned  second  lieutenant, 
February  2,  1863,  and  served  as  such  until  he  Avas  promoted 
captain  of  Company  A,  January  9,  1865. 

He  was  constantly  present  for  duty,  except  while  absent 
recovering  from  his  wounds.  During  the  siege  of  Atlanta  he 
was  on  detached  service  in  charge  of  the  ambulance  corps,  by 
Special  Order  No.  9,  headquarters.  Third  Brigade,  Fourth 
Division,  Seventeenth  Army  Corps,  June  9,  1864,  and  dis- 
charged its  delicate  and  trying  duties  with  courage  and  fidelity. 
After  the  siege  of  Atlanta  he  was  detailed  as  inspector  of  the 
Third  Brigade,  Fourth  Division,  Seventeenth  Army  Corps,  l)y 
General  W.  W.  Belkna}),  and  served  as  such  during  the  ‘ ‘ March 
to  the  Sea,”  and  until  the  muster  out  of  the  regiment. 

March  5,  1865,  he  was  hr e vetted  Major  of  United  States 
Volunteers  for  gallant  and  meritorious  conduct  in  battle,  closing 
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ii  career  of  special  merit  as  a soldier.  He  resides  in  Mt. 
Vernon,  Iowa,  where  he  has  attained  a high  position  as  a lawyer 
and  an  honored  citizen.  ^ 

He  has  been  twice  been  elected  president  of  the  Thirteenth 
Iowa  Regimental  Association,  a mark  of  high  appreciation. 

FIRST  LIEUTENANT  RICHARD  KENNEDY 

enlisted  September  12,  1861,  at  Mt.  Vernon,  Iowa.  He  became 
the  first  orderly  sergeant  of  the  company,  and  served  as  such 
until  after  the  battle  of  Shiloh.  Upon  the  promotion  which 
followed  the  resignation  of  Captain  Wilds,  he  became  second 
lieutenant,  April  19,  1862.  June  5,  1862,  he  was  made  quar- 
termaster of  the  regiment,  and  served  as  such  until  the  expira- 
tion of  his  term  of  service. 

As  a soldier,  before  that  event,  he  was  prompt  and  brave. 
As  a quartermaster,  he  was  active,  enterprising  and  full  of 
resources.  If  there  was  ham  or  hardtack  to  be  found,  he 
found  them.  If  the  regiment  needed  guns  or  ammunition,  he 
secured  them.  As  a forager,  he  was  entitled  to  rank  with  the 
most  skillful  and  audacious.  The  forage  on  sweet  potatoes, 
mule  or  horse  that  escaped  his  energetic  and  watchful  care  and 
search  was  pretty  sure  to  be  safe  from  others.  He  boasted, 
and  rightfully,  of  the  best  mule  teams  to  be  had,  by  requisition 
or  exchange.  He  had  a teamster  named  Julius  T.  Chaffee  who 
was  expert  in  all  the  arts  of  mule  decoration.  He  could  take 
a southern  mule  from  the  canebrake,  and  with  a pair  of  sheep- 
shears,  transpose  him  to  a government  mule  with  tlie  U.  S. 
branded  in  ffve  minutes,  so  that  his  owner  would  not  know 
him.  The  result  was  that  we  always  had  mules,  rations,  forage, 
if  they  were  loose  anywhere  in  the  country  in  which  we  were 
campaigning. 

Since  the  war  he  has  resided  most  of  the  time  at  McMinn- 
ville, Tennessee,  where  he  has  occupied  an  honorable  position 
as  a citizen,  having  once  represented  his  county  in  the  state 
legislature,  and  held  for  many  years  the  position  of  postmaster. 
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ADJUTANT  CHARLES  A.  MYERS 

enlisted  at  Mt.  Vernon,  Iowa,  September  12,  1861.  Upon  the 
transfer  of  Sergeant  Major  L.  A.  Linnville  to  become  an  officer 
in  a colored  regiment,  he  was  appointed  sergeant  major,  Janu- 
ary 1,  1864.  He  was  a good  soldier,  and  distinguished  himself 
at  the  great  battle  of  July  22,  1864,  before  Atlanta,  and  was 
commended  by  Colonel  Shane  in  his  official  report  as  follows : 

cannot  close  this  report  without  acknowledging  my  indebted- 
ness to  * * * Sergeant  Major  Myers,  * * * who 

ably  seconded  and  assisted  in  all  the  movements  of  the  com- 
mand. ” He  was  promoted  adjutant,  December  19,  1864,  and 
served  until  the  close  of  the  war.  He  is  now  a hardware  mer- 
. chant  at  Osceola,  Nebraska. 

WILLIAM  C.  PLATNER 

was  born  in  Iowa,  and  was  twenty-one  years  of  age.  Upon 
the  organization  of  the  company  he  was  appointed  second  ser- 
geant, promoted  second  lieutenant,  June  5,  1862,  and  to  first 
lieutenant,  February  2,  1863.  He  was  wounded  in  the  breast 
by  a shell  in  a charge  on  the  enemy’s  works,  July  21,  1864, 
and  was  mustered  out  November  1,  1864,  by  reason  of  the 
expiration  of  his  term  of  service.  His  home  is  in  Gliddcn, 
Iowa,  where  he  has  held  the  office  of  justice  of  the  peace  for 
some  years. 

SECOND  LIEUTENANT  J.  W.  FITZ 

was  promoted  from  third  sergeant  to  orderly  sergeant.  May  1 , 
1865,  and  commissioned  second  lieutenant,  a position  he  had 
won  by  long  and  honorable  service ; but  to  be  mustered  in  at 
the  very  close  of  the  war  would  have  forfeited  his  bounty  as  a 
veteran,  and  he  served  as  orderly  sergeant  to  the  end.  He  was 
wounded  in  the  right  leg  at  the  battle  of  Corinth,  Octolier  3, 
1862,  and  again  slightly  in  a charge,  July  21,  1864,  at  Atlanta, 
Georgia.  Since  his  muster  out  he  has  resided  at  Jefferson, 
Greene  county,  Iowa,  where  he  has  held  the  office  of  county 
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recorder  for  two  terms,  and  of  county  treasurer  for  two  terms, 
with  great  acceptability. 

He  was  one  of  those  faithful  soldiers,  ever  at  his  post,  who 
will  till  but  a small  place  in  the  history  of  the  war  as  individ- 
uals, but  who  made  up  that  body  of  men  who,  with  but  one 
purpose,  stayed  at  the  front  until  wounds,  sickness,  death,  or 
victory  came. 


FIRST  SERGEANT  EDWIN  R.  MASON. 

At  the  opening  of  the  war,  three  brothers  of  an  old  pioneer 
Linn  county  family  lived  on  the  military  road  south  of  Mt. 
Vernon.  They  entered  the  service  from  motives  of  true 
patriotism  and  served  well  and  faithfully  to  the  end. 

Levi  Mason,  the  eldest  brother,  was  quartermaster  of  the 
Thirty-first  Iowa  Infantry.  He  had  served  as  sheriff  of  Linn 
county  ; was  a man  of  pi;opcrty  and  influence.  He  died  of 
disease  contracted  in  the  service  of  his  country,  July  23,  1863, 
leaving  a widow  and  five  children. 

Edwin  R.  Mason,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was  born  in 
Pennsylvania;  enlisted  September  15,  1861,  being  at  that  time 
twenty-three  years  of  age. 

He  was  voted  for  as  second  lieutenant  of  the  company, 
receiving  a large  number  of  votes.  Failing  of  an  election,  he 
took  his  place  in  the  ranks  as  a private  without  a murmur,  and 
at  once  began  a career  of  unselfish  devotion  to  duty. 

Durino:  the  winter  of  1861-2  he  was  on  detatched  service  in 
Iowa  as  recruiting  officer,  a position  his  wide  acquaintance  and 
business  qualifications  especially  fitted  him  for,  and  he  was  very 
successful. 

In  the  l)attle  of  Shiloh,  he  was  one  of  that  heroic  and  invin- 
cible band  that  disaster  and  demoralization  could  not  affect,  and 
who  were  found,  at  the  close  of  the  day,  standing  firmly  in  the 
ranks,  with  musket  in  hand,  and  eye  upon  the  colors. 
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At  the  battle  of  Corinth  he  distinguished  himself  by  his  cool- 
ness and  courage.  In  company  with  another  gallant  comrade, 
John  R.  McClaskey,  of  Company  A,  at  the  risk  of  their  lives, 
they  stopped  the  flow  of  blood  and  brought  from  the  field 
their  orderly  sergeant,  now  Captain  Charles  W.  Kepler.  Dur- 
ing the  engagement  his  belt  and  tin  cup  were  shot  away  and  he 
was  slightly  wounded  in  the  leg,  but  refused  to  allow  it  to  be 
reported.  For  his  gallantry  on  that  day.  Colonel  Shane 
appointed  him  orderly  sergeant  during  the  absence  of  Orderly 
Sergeant  Kepler,  and  upon  the  promotion  of  Kepler  to  second 
lieutenant  he  was  promoted  to  the  position  and  served  as  such 
to  the  day  of  his  capture  before  Atlanta. 

In  the  great  struggle  before  Atlanta  his  captain  constantly 
turned  to  him  for  aid  and  support. 

On  the  22d  of  July,  1864,  when  the  four  companies  of  the 
Thirteenth,  A,  D,  G,  and  K,  were  sent  to  support  the  Eleventh 
and  Sixteenth,  under  the  command  of  Captain  Kennedy,  as 
Lieutenant  Platner  had  been  wounded  on  the  21st,  it  left 
Orderly  Sergeant  Mason  in  command  of  Company  A.  When 
the  company  was  finally  surrounded  and  compelled  to  surrender 
they  had  with  them  in  the  trenches  more  prisoners  than  men  in 
the  ranks.  In  their  front  no  enemy  could  reach  their  works 
except  as  prisoners.  Surrounded  at  last,  twenty-three  men  of 
Company  A,  as  good  and  true  as  ever  bore  a musket,  surren- 
dered to  the  Fifty-third  Arkansas  Infantry,  and  took  up  their 
march  to  Andersonville  and  its  horrors.  (An  abreviated 
account  of  the  prison  experience  of  Sergeant  Mason  is  here 
added,  to  ‘ stand  in  a great  part  for  the  history  of  the  other 
men  of  the  company.) 

‘‘I  was  taken  prisoner  July  22,  1864,  at  Atlanta,  Georgia. 
We  were  in  the  works  on  the  left  wing  of  the  army,  and  by 
some  mistake  in  commanders,  the  lines  to  our  left  were  not 
formed,  and  the  enemy  threw  a large  force  in  and  around  our 
rear  and  thereby  succeeded  in  capturing  about  two  thousand 
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two  hundred  at  one  time.  Our  company  — A,  Thirteenth  Iowa 
— was  mostly  taken.  The  Sixteenth  Iowa,  of  our  brigade, 
was  taken  in  full.  At  the  time  of  capture  we  were  in  the 
front  line  of  works  ; the  enemy  coming  into  our  rear  occupied 
our  rear  line  of  works  which  we  had  built  the  night  before. 
After  the  hard  fight  of  the  21st,  I had  the  boys  take  the  few 
rounds  of  amunition  left  from  that  day’s  fight,  and  put  into  a 
sack,  and  when  I found  that  our  cartridges  were  gone,  I had 
the  men  fix  bayonets  and  hold  the  works  until  I ran  back  to 
our  rear  works  and  got  the  cartridges  we  had  left  there,  but 
when  I jumped  over  into  our  old  works  I found  it  full  of  Rebels, 
and  it  was  there  and  then  that  I found  myself  a prisoner.  The 
Rebel  captain  says,  ‘ Which  way,  Yank  V and  well  I recollect 

the  response,  ‘ For  to  h 1,  I think.  ’ I then  commenced 

to  look  around  to  see  where  I was  and  what  was  going  on 
around  me.  I stood  there  for  a few  minutes  and  was  ordered 
under  guard,  but  before  I started  out  I saw  a Rebel  captain 
marching  his  company  down  to  take  charge  of  our  boys,  and 
when  they  were  ordered  to  surrender,  one  man,  George  Hoff- 
man, did  not  lay  down  his  gun  as  quick  as  the  Rebel  soldier 
thought  he  ought,  and  he  ran  his  bayonet  through  him,  and 
thus  Hoffman  gave  his  life  for  his  country. 

‘ ‘ To  go  back  a little,  I will  state  that  we  had  taken  a good 
many  prisoners  over  our  works,  and  when  they  found  that  we 
were  prisoners  they  took  our  guns  and  guarded  us.  As  we 
marched  out  in  front  of  our  works,  I think  I could  have  walked 
for  forty  rods  on  dead  men,  so  fierce  had  been  the  battle  in  our 
front  for  one  or  two  hours  before  our  ca})ture.  When  going 
out  we  met  Rebel  regiment  after  regiment  hurrying  to  the  bat- 
tle, and  one  of  that  command,  I think  the  Sixth  Arkansas,  when 
marching  past,  took  my  watch  from  my  pocket.  I turned  to 
the  colonel  and  asked  him  if  he  allowed  his  men  to  rol)  prison- 
ers, and  he  said,  ‘No;  what  is  wrong?’  I told  him.  He 
drew  his  sword  and  made  the  man  return  it  at  once.  As  long 
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as  we  were  with  the  regular  troops  they  used  us  well,  but 
when  we  struck  the  militia,  God  have  pity  on  us  poor  fellows  ! 
We  marched  to  the  state  house  at  Atlanta  and  there  found  seven 
thousand  more  prisoners ; were  held  there  until  morning  of  the 
28d,  and  then  marched  to  East  Point,  six  miles  below.  We 
lay  at  East  Point  two  days  and  then  marched  to  a station  forty 
miles  ; were  then  put  aboard  cars  for  Macon,  Georgia,  and  from 
there  to  Andersonville,  where  we  arrived  on  the  28th  of  July. 
It  was  there  that  1 first  saw  and  realized  what  it  was  to  be  a 
prisoner.  We  were  taken  from  the  cars  and  marched  to  the 
prison  gate,  halted  and  counted  off  in  squads  of  two  hundred 
and  ninety,  and  one  man  of  our  number  put  in  charge.  It  fell 
to  me  to  take  charge  of  the  one  hundred  and  twenty-second 
detatchment.  The  duty  of  these  men  was  to  have  their  de- 
tachments in  line  so  that  the  Rebel  sergeant  could  call  the  roll, 
and  if  any  died  from  your  two  hundred  and  ninety  during  the 
twenty-four  hours  they  would  l^e  re})laced  by  breaking  of  the 
higher  detatchments  and  keeping  the  lower  ones  filled.  We 
went  into  the  stockade  about  noon,  and  from  that  time  until 
night  I looked  for  a place  to  lie  down,  but  was  una])le  to  find 
it,  so  crowded  was  the  prison.  I think  there  was  a])Out  fifteen 
acres  inside  the  stockade,  and  then  the  dead  line  was  about  six- 
teen or  twenty  feet,  which  took  a large  ])iece  clear  around  the 
outside,  leaving  not  over  thirteen  or  fourteen  acres  for  the  use 
of  the  prisoners,  and  when  you  put  three  thousand  two  hund- 
red men  on  that  small  piece  of  ground  you  will  find  them  much 
crowded.  The  next  day  I found  a place  where  a comrade  died, 
and  I got  the  place.  For  three  weeks  I had  one  pint  a day  of 
corn  meal,  ground  cob  and  all,  and  a small  i)iece  of  rotten 
sowbelly,  without  one  particle  of  wood  to  cook  it  with.  I ate 
it  raw,  which  came  near  killing  me,  and  when  we  did  get  wood 
it  was  only  a piece  to  a man,  as  large  as  his  arm,  for  three 
days  rations.  I messed  with  J.  H.  Bradd,  a man  of  my  com- 
pany — we  were  taken  prisoners  at  the  same  time.  I had  when 
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taken  prisoner  a pint  cup.  We  had  but  one  between  us,  and 
in  this  we  had  to  bring  water  to  cook  our  meal.  One  held  the 
cup  and  the  other  whittled  shavings  and  lit  and  put  them  under, 
one  at  a time,  so  scarce  was  wood  with  us,  and  yet  on  every 
side  was  the  largest  of  pitch  pine  timber,  but  we  were  not 
allowed  to  go  out  and  get  it. 

‘‘The  average  death  rate  was  about  one  hundred  per  day 
through  the  month  of  August.  These  men  were  carried  to  the 
big  road,  and  in  the  forenoon  a team  of  four  mules,  with  three 
or  four  colored  men,  would  come  in  and  commence  to  haul  the 
dead  out  for  burial.  They  were  piled  on  the  wagon  just  as 
long  as  they  would  stay.  Every  day  they  had  a trench  dug 
long  enough  to  hold  one  hundred  men,  or  more,  and  these 
bodies  were  taken  there  and  laid  side  by  side  until  the  day’s 
work  was  done,  and  at  the  head  of  each  one  of  these  ditches 
was  placed  a board  with  the  number  buried  each  day. 

‘ ‘ The  misery  and  suffering  in  that  prison  can  never  be  told. 
I have  seen  young,  fine  looking  men  take  one  another  by  the 
hand  and  walk  out  into  the  dead  line  to  be  shot.  They  said  it 
was  better  than  to  be  starved  to  death  by  inches.  At  three 
different  times  our  rations  were  cut  off  for  three  days  because 
the  Rebels  thought  we  were  trying  to  tunnel  out,  and  this  means 
was  taken  to  try  and  make  some  one  tell  the  location  of  the 
tunnel,  but  they  never  succeeded.  The  men  who  worked  in 
the  tunnels  could  never  be  made  to  divulge  the  secret.  The 
water  was  bad ; the  creek  that  run  through  the  prison  was  the 
only  water  we  could  get,  and  on  this  creek,  above  the  stockade, 
the  Rebels  were  camped,  three  or  four  thousand  men,  with 
horses  and  mules.  Rebel  cook  houses,  privies,  and  all  ; and  the 
I)risoners  had  to  use  the  water  after  them,  so  you  can  imagine 
the  condition  of  the  water.  The  prison  was  alive  with  gray- 
backs.  You  could  not  take  up  a handful  of  sand  without  pick- 
ing up  more  or  less  of  these  animals.  We  had  to  louse  our 
shirts  twice  a day  to  live  at  all  ; that  is,  those  did  who  were 
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fortunate  enough  to  have  a shirt.  Many  a poor  fellow,  though 
deserving,  was  dying  without  shirt  or  pants,  but  none  without 
grayhachs.  It  was  an  every  day  occurrence  to  see  men  dying 
with  that  terrible  disease — scurvy.  1 have  seen  men  walking 
around  with  the  flesh  falling  off  their  legs  and  arms,  their  sores 
filled  with  maggots,  and  no  way  of  getting  rid  of  them  — liter- 
ally eaten  up  alive.  It  was  no  uncommon  occurrence  to  see  men 
picking  their  teeth  out,  one  by  one,  without  any  exertion  at  all. 
You  never  saw  in  that  vast  throng  a man  laugh  or  smile,  so 
great  was  their  grief.  The  raiders  gave  much  trouble.  Their 
practice  was,  whenever  a new  batch  of  prisoners  came  in,  to  go 
out  in  the  night  and  rob  them  of  all  they  had,  beating  them  in 
a shameful  manner  if  there  was  any  resistance  made.  The 
raiders  consisted  of  an  organized  band,  mostly  eastern  troops 
from  the  large  cities.  There  were  about  one  thousand  five 
hundred  of  them,  mostly  (piartered  on  the  south  side  of  the 
creek.  They  took  blankets  or  whatever  was  ])rought  into  the 
prison,  and  so,  of  course,  were  ])etter  fixed  than  the  rest  of  the 
poor  fellows.  By  the  way,  these  men  were  mostly  McClellan’s 
men.  We  stood  them  as  long  as  Ave  could,  and  then  organized 
and  went  for  them,  captured  the  ring  leaders,  tried  and  hung 
six  of  them,  and  thus  put  a stop  to  their  Avork. 

“We  had  not  been  in  prison  more  than  four  Aveeks  before 
men  from  my  company  began  to  die.  It  Avas  hard  to  part  Avith 
them,  but  noAv  I think  they  Avere  the  favored  ones  Avhen  I look 
back  and  see  Avhat  Ave  poor  felloAvs  had  to  go  through  l)efore  Ave 
o^ot  out. 

O 

“Sometime  in  October  the  Rebels  p:ot  afraid  of  Sherman 
and  moved  part  of  us  to  Charleston,  South  Carolina.  A feAv 
days  after,  AA^e  Avere  again  loaded  into  cattle  cars,  ninety  to  the 
car,  doors  shut,  two  buckets  of  Avater,  and  three  days  rations  of 
corn])read  — not  over  one  day’s  at  most.  Most  of  the  men  Avere 
starved  and  ate  all  their  rations  at  once,  Avhich  Avas  bad  for  men 
in  their  condition.  The  Avorst  of  all  Avas,  Ave  Avere  not  allowed 
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to  get  out  of  the  car  for  three  days  for  anything.  The  car 
that  I was  in  had  to  be  used  for  a privy,  dining  room,  bed 
room,  and  to  lay  out  our  dead  in,  for  in  our  car  we  had  very 
weak  and  sick  men,  and  they  could  not  stand  the  fare,  so  they 
died  on  the  journey,  and  we  put  them  in  one  end  of  the  car.  I 
do  not  now  recall  from  memory  the  exact  number,  but  five  or 
six,  1 think.  Finally  we  reached  Florence,  South  Carolina, 
which  was  better  in  some  respects  than  Andersonville,  because 
it  was  new  and  clean.  We  had  plenty  of  wood  and  a creek  of 
water,  but  rations  were  no  better. 

‘ ‘ This  prison  contained  about  fifteen  acres,  built  much  after 
the  style  of  Andersonville.  I have  forgotten  just  how  many 
prisoners  there  were  at  this  place,  but  think  about  twenty 
thousand.  We  were  not  so  badly  crowded  here  as  at  Anderson- 
ville. Here  they  put  the  men  in  thousands,  and  I had  pharge 
of  the  second  thousand  for  a short  time,  which  gave  me  a 
chance  to  get  acquainted  with  the  commander.  Colonel  Iverson. 
They  issued  our  rations  of  meal  in  sacks,  so  many  sacks  to  the 
thousand,  and  they  required  the  sacks  returned  to  the  sergeant 
at  the  ^ate.  From  these  sacks  I manaofed  to  o-et  enouo-h  to 
make  me  a dos:  tent  bv  cuttinfr  them  in  two  and  countin<y  half 
sacks  back  to  the  stupid  Rebel  sergeant.  This  was  the  first 
thing  in  the  shape  of  covering  I had  had  since  in  prison.  After 
I had  the  sacks  I found  1 had  neither  thread  or  needle  to  work 
with,  but  I soon  found  thread  by  pulling  it  out  of  the  sacks, 
but  the  needle  was  the  thing  1 did  not  have  ; so  with  my  knife 
I went  to  work  on  a bone  and  soon  had  a fine  one  that  I could 
do  almost  any  kind  of  needlework  with  that  we  had  to.-  It 
was  here  that  we  did  our  ^rand  flankinof  for  rations.  I had 

O O 

men  in  my  thousand  who  were  drawing  as  high  as  six  extr^ 
rations  a day,  and  my  tent  got  its  share.  I know  that  out  of 
the  two  thousand  we  cheated  them  out  of  at  least  one  hundred 
rations  — I mean,  we  managed  to  make  nine  hundred  men  count 
one  thousand  or  more.  The  Rebels  thought  something  was 
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wrong  and  would  drive  us  across  the  bridge  to  the  other  side  of 
the  creek  and  count  us  as  we  came  over,  and  by  that  way  they 
could  get  us  straightened  out.  But  the  boys  were  too  smart 
for  them  and  would  soon  mix  up  and  draw  double  rations  again. 

About  the  15th  of  November  the  colonel  in  command 
wanted  six  men  to  work  in  the  office,  to  fix  up  pay  rolls  and 
other  papers,  and  I was  one  that  was  taken  out.  On  getting 
out  I told  him  that  I would  have  to  have  a few  days  of  outdoor 
rest  before  I would  be  fit  for  duty ; so  he  gave  Captain  Mitchell 
and  myself  a parole  of  honor  for  six  days,  to  go  anywhere  inside 
of  the  inner  works  and  to  report  to  him  at  night  to  l)e  put  back 
into  the  stockade.  How  (piick  the  six  days  went  and  our  time 
came  to  go  back  in  prison  again.  When  called  up  to  go  to 
work,  Mitchell  told  the  colonel  that  we  had  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  as  we  had  taken  an  oath  not  to  aid  or  abet  the  Con- 
federacy in  any  way,  we  would  do  no  work  for  liiin.  He  said, 
H will  put  you  back  in  the  stockade;’  but  instead  of  doing 
so  he  went  into  his  quarters  and  wrote  an  order  for  us  to  go 
anywhere  inside  the  .works  around  the  prison  for  one  week  or 
more.  But  we  went  into  the  prison  every  night,  carrying  with 
us  all  the  wood  and  other  things  we  could  get  for  the  poor  boys 
inside.  When  the  week  was  up  the  colonel  called  us  in  again 
and  told  us  if  we  would  go  inside  and  raise  a regiment  for 
guard  duty  for  the  Confederacy  that  he  would  make  one  colonel 
and  the  other  lieutenant- colonel  of  the  reo’iment.  But  he  soon 
found  out  what  we  thought  of  his  Confederacy.  We  told  him 
we  had  taken  an  oath  to  one  government  and  would  do  no  more. 
Just  at  this  time  there  came  an  order  to  i)arole  one  thousand 
sick.  We  told  the  colonel  we  would  help  fix  out  the  paroles, 
and  so  we  did. 

“It  was  there  that  I found  a way  to  get  out  of  i)rison.  I 
got  into  the  good  graces  of  the  surgeon  of  the  Foui’th  Georgia 
Militia,  and  through  him  managed  to  get  out.  When  the  last 
thousand  came  to  Charleston  I gave  him  my  watch  for  my 
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release.  We  landed  at  Charleston  on  the  10th  of  December, 
1864,  and  were  quartered,  or  rather  guarded,  in  the  Roper 
hospital,  a building  that  had  been  built  for  a city  hospital.  It 
had  been  a line  building,  l)ut  when  we  were  there  it  was  badly 
riddled  with  shot  from  our  gunl)oats,  as  was  the  city  in  general. 
I was  not  under  guard  while  in  Charleston,  having  become  quite 
intimate  with  the  doctor  to  whom  I gave  my  watch.  He 
allowed  me  to  go  over  the  city  with  him.  We  were  in  the  city 
two  days  before  the  Rebels  could  clear  the  harbor  of  torpedoes. 
1 think  it  was  about  twelve  miles  out,  by  old  Fort  Sumter,  to  our 
ships,  which  were  not  allowed  to  enter  the  harbor  at  Charleston. 

^ ‘ At  Annapolis  we  were  quartered  for  a feAV  days,  and  then  I 
got  a pass  and  came  to  Washington,  and  from  thence  on  to 
Chicago,  and  from  there  to  my  home  at  Mt.  Vernon,  Iowa.  I 
arrived  on  the  29th  day  of  December,  1864,  having  been  a 
prisoner  live  months  and  seven  days.” 

After  his  return  home  he  was  sick  for  a long  time,  coming 
close  to  death’s  door.  Orderly  Sergeant  Mason  was  ollered  at 
different  times  positions  as  an  officer  in  other  commands,  but  he 
preferred  to  servo  in  the  company  which  contained  his  old 
friends,  neighbors  and  associates.  He  was  recommended  by 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Kennedy  as  ffrst  lieutenant  of  Com])any  A, 
and  later  by  him  as  captain  of  Company  K,  but  as  the  war  was 
practically  over,  and  he  had  not  served  for  rank  or  honor,  he 
did  not  return,  and  was  mustered  out  at  Davenport,  April 
13,  1865. 

Since  the  war  ho  has  been  a farmer,  and  very  successful.  He 
is  one  of  the  most  respected  citizens  of  I^inn  county,  and  among 
his  old  comrades  held  in  the  higliest  esteem. 

J.  B.  SITAFEK. 

This  sturdy  soldier  had  gained  for  himself  the  company 
name  of  ‘Mohnny  Bull.”  His  physical  make-up  and  unfailing 
‘‘grit”  made  the  name  a lilting  one.  As  giving  another  view 
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of  prison  life,  his  graphic  account,  taken  from  his  diary  kept 
through  his  imprisonment,  is  here  given.  Morgan  J.  Umsted 
also  kept  a diary,  making  three  written  in  prison  hy  members 
of  Company  A,  which,  when  the  character  of  the  men  is  taken 
into  consideration,  furnish  an  impeachment  of  their  prison 
guards  and  commanders  of  the  prison  which  will  stand  forever 
as  the  blackest  indictment  of  the  nineteenth  century  against 
any  people  in  the  known  world : 

was  taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Atlanta,  Friday,  July 
22,  1864,  the  day  our  brave  General  McPherson  was  killed. 
There  were  twelve  hundred  prisoners  taken  the  same  day. 
July  23 — We  were  at  East  Point,  where  we  drew  two  days  half 
rations  of  mouldy,  dirty,  hardest  rations  I ever  saw,  but  as 
we  were  expecting  hard  times  our  rations  were  not  so  hard  but 
what  we  took  them.  July  24 — The  Rebels  searched  us  and 
took  everything  the  boys  had.  The  nights  are  very  cold  to 
sleep  without  IJankets. 

“July  25 — Marched  us  about  sixteen  miles  today.  July  26 
— It  is  very  disagreeable  marching  on  account  of  dust  and  lack  of 
water  ; marched  about  fifteen  miles.  I got  the  list  of  prisoners 
today  and  found  there  were  one  thousand  so-ven  hundred  and 
tifty-three  of  us,  the  most  of  them  Seventeenth  Corps  men. 
July  27 — Started  at  sunrise  and  arrived  at  Grithn  about  two 
o’clock.  The  Rebels  put  eight  hundred  of  the  })risoners  on  the 
cars  and  sent  them  to  Macon.  We  drew  rations  today — corn 
bread  one  and  one-half  inches  thick,  four  by  six  inches  S([uare 
— for  two  days.  It  rained  very  hard  and  we  all  got  well 
soaked.  July  28 — We  left  Griffin  this  morning  at  ten  o’clock 
on  the  train  and  ran  within  twenty-two  miles  of  Macon,  whem 
two  of  the  cars  ran  off  the  track.  The  other  cars  were  run 
into  Macon,  while  we  of  the  two  derailed  cars  were  corralled  i-n 
an  open  field.  July  29 — We  were  put  aboard  the  cars  during 
the  night  and  run  into  Macon,  and  at  daybreak  the  Rebels 
started  us  for  Andersonville,  where  we  arrived  at  twelve 
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o’clock  111.  We  were  again  searched  and  everything  taken 
from  us.  I managed  to  keep  my  knife  by  dropping  it  inside 
of  my  pants.  We  were  put  in  squads  of  ninety  and  marched 
into  ‘ Hell  Gate.  ’ July  30 — We  are  in  the  pen,  and  hereafter 
I will  not  give  the  days  of  the  month,  although  I have  them  all. 
It  is  most  desperately  warm,  without  a shrub  or  tree  to  break 
the  scorching  sun.  We  have  drawn  rations  today  for  the  first 
time  in  prison — boiled  rice  and  corn  meal,  cob  and  all  ; we 
received  a half  pint  to  the  man  for  a day’s  rations.  I put  on  a 
liold  front,  for  I have  sworn  I would  not  die  in  such  a place. 
We  have  roll  call  at  eight  o’clock  \).  111.  I have  been  trying  to 
fix  my  house,  or  in  other  words,  where  a house  should  be. 
All  the  tool  I have  to  work  with  is  a half  canteen,  and  with 
this  I am  digging  a hole  in  the  ground  to  protect  myself  from 
the  sun.  We  get  one  stick  of  cord-wood  to  the  man  to  last  a 
week.  I chop  my  wood  with  a case  knife  and  then  divide  it  in 
six  piles,  a pile  for  each  day.  It  rained  tremendously  today, 
and  we  all  look  like  a lot  of  hogs.  A few  more  prisoners 
brought  in.  We  drew  what  the  Reliels  called  beef,  but  it  was 
nothing  but  carrion.  We  got  a piece  aljout  two  inches  square 
and  about  the  same  amount  of  corn  bread.  In  the  North  a 
thorouo:hbred  hof^  would  not  eat  such  feed.  There  is  not  a 
day  passes  l)ut  some  one  is  shot  for  getting  too  near  the  ‘dead- 
line.’ If  by  any  way  a prisoner  steps  or  stumbles  near  the 
dead-line  he  is  shot  by  the  guard.  There  are  now  thirty-two 
thousand  in  the  pen.  The  days  are  dreadfully  hot  and  we  can- 
not get  any  fresh  air.  I am  as  hungry  as  a wolf  all  the  time, 
but  I still  keep  up  a bold  front.  I am  kept  on  the  skirmish 
line  every  day,  hunting  for  graybacks.  If  I did  not  kill  them 
off  daily  they  would  eat  me  up,  as  they  have  hundreds  of  other 
poor  prisoners.  The  average  number  dying  daily  now  is  one 
hundred,  and  it  is  a horrible  sight  to  see  so  many  of  the  jioor 
boys  dying  of  starvation.  When  the  Rebel  officers  come  in  they 
will  give  some  helpless  prisoner  a kick,  and  witli  an  oath  ask. 
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‘ What  is  the  matter  with  you  ? ’ and  the  universal  answer  is, 
‘I  am  so  hungry.’  There  are  thousands  of  the  prisoners 
without  a stitch  of  clothing,  who  have  to  endure  the  scorching 
sun  by  day  and  lay  on  the  damp  ground  by  night,  their  only 
coverino'  bein^  the  stars.  There  is  a constant  moaning  and 
o^roanino’  with  never  a smile.  We  mioht  f^et  out  if  we  would 

to  to'  to  to 

take  the  oath  of  the  Southern  Confederacy,  but  NO  ! we  will 
die  first  and  let  the  maggots  carry  us  out  through  the  cracks  in 
the  stockade  before  we  will  lend  them  a helping  hand  to  dis- 
grace our  country.  We  have  been  two  days  without  any 
rations,  and  I think  they  mean  to  starve  us.  I am  nothing  but 
a skeleton,  but  I still  live  in  hopes  of  getting  out.  Hundreds 
of  the  prisoners  are  dying  with  the  scurvy.  The  scurvy  works 
in  this  way  : In  the  first  place,  the  legs  begin  to  swell,  and  keep 
swelling  until  they  burst  and  mortitication  sets  in,  and  they 
suffer  in  great  agony.  Starvation  is  one  of  the  most  cruel 
deaths,  and  tliere  are  thousands  who  have  been  dying  for 
months  of  this.  No  one  can  tell  but  those  who  have  endured 
this  fate  in  a Rebel  prison.  While  in  prison  I worked  on  a 
little  industry  of  my  own.  My  bunk-mate  was  detailed  on  the 
wood  s(juad,  and  every  niglit  he  drew  an  extra  ration  of  a stick 
of  wood,  which  he  was  allowed  to  bring  into  the  [)en.  Out  of 
this  wood  I managed  to  make  a rude  sort  of  a bucket.  It  took 
me  from  two  to  four  days  to  make  one  of  these  buckets,  and 
when  finished  they  would  hold  about  two  gallons  ; then  I would 
go  around  the  camp  crying,  • Who  has  a spoonful  of  meal  or 
a chew  of  tol)acco  to  trade  for  a bucket?’  I could  not  ask 
much  for  my  buckets,  as  the  prisoners  only  got  a half  pint  of 
meal  for  a day’s  rations.  One  day  I was  down  near  the  creek 
trying  to  trade  a Imcket,  and  there  witnessed  to  what  extreme 
hunger  will  drive  a person.  I there  saw  some  of  the  men 
hunting  for  beans  in  the  deposits  that  came  from  above,  and 
when  I tell  you  that  the  Rebel  privies  were  above,  it  will  be 
unnecessary  to  say  more.  There  were  hundreds  of  men  watching 
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the  stream  all  the  time  to  lind  these  ])eajis  or  seraps  of  meat 
that  Hoated  down,  so  that  by  this  means  they  might  get  a 
mouthful  of  something  to  eat.  There  are  hundreds  of  poor 
l)risoners  now  not  able  to  lift  their  heads  off  the  ground.  I can 
hardly  navigate  myself,  but  still  I keep  up  a bold  front.  We 
are  having  election  today.  The  Rebels  came  in  and  gave  us 
two  beans,  one  red  and  one  white  — the  white  one  was  for 
McClelland  and  the  red  one  for  President  Lincoln.  The  votes 
were  counted  by  the  Rebels  the  next  day,  and  President  Lincoln 
declared  elected  ten  to  one,  which  made  the  Rebels  mad,  and 
they  cut  our  rations  off  for  three  days.  There  was  one  of  the 
prisoners  made  his  escape,  l)ut  he  was  captured  and  brought 
back  to  the  pen,  and  at  this  time  a Rel^el  captain  showed  his 
bravery  by  snapping  his  revolver  three  times,  and  when  it 
would  not  go  off  he  knocked  the  poor  fellow  down  and  kicked 
him.  This  is  the  treatment  prisoners  get;  still  I live  on  in  hopes. 
The  prisoners  are* failing  fast.  It  is  a heart-sickening  sight  to 
look  over  the  pen  and  see  thousands  of  prisoners  lying  on  the 
sand  naked,  day  and  night,  and  still  more  of  them  dying  of  the 
scurvy,  and  the  graybacks  eating  what  little  flesh  remains  on 
their  bones.  The  nights  are  fearful  cold  now,  cold  enough  to 
freeze,  and  lots  of  the  prisoners  perished  from  cold.  I am 
getting  thinner  and  thinner,  and  can  hardly  walk.  When  I 
enlisted  1 weighed  one  hundred  and  eighty-five  })Ounds  in  my 
shirt  sleeves,  and  when  I got  out  of  Andcrsonville  1 weighed 
seventy-nine  pounds,  and  today  I am  a broken-down  man,  not 
able  to  do  a day’s  work.  I might  write  much  more,  but  the 
story  is  too  horrible,  and  I will  leave  it  for  a more  able  i)en  ; 
still  no  pen  can  ever  tell  the  story,  for  tlie  human  mind  cannot 
conceive  of  anything  more  horrible,  nor  is  it  i)ossible  to  gras[) 
from  description  the  misery  through  which  we  j)assed. 

John  B.  Sfiafek.” 

The  following  letter  from  elanies  T.  Oldman  (called  by  the 
boys  Tommy-old-ham),  Eldorado,  Kansas,  giv(‘s  a pietun;  from 
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a soldier’s  standpoint,  too  clear  and  valuable  to  be  lost.  For 
character  as  a man,  and  gallantry  as  a soldier,  he  stands  in  the 
front  rank  of  his  comrades. 

Comrades  will  observe  that,  unmoved  by  the  honor  of  being 
first  in  the  capital,  these  true  soldiers  turned  aside  from  the 
spectacle  of  hoisting  their  flag  upon  the  capitol  building  to  res- 
cue at  the  earliest  moment  officers  who  had  lontj  worn  the  o;all- 

o tr> 

ing  bonds  of  prison  life  : 

Dorado,  Kansas,  Feb.  7,  1889. 

‘^In  reply  to  yours  of  the  Ith  regarding  Company  A,  Thir- 
teenth Iowa,  at  Columbia,  South  Carolina,  I will  go  back  to 
Atlanta,  Georgia,  where,  on  July  20th,  at  dusk,  we  advanced 
to  within  a few  hundred  yards  of  the  enemy’s  works.  On  the 
morn  of  the  21st  we  were  ordered  to  make  a charge  on  the 
works  (our  division,  I believe).  On  that  morning  we  had  forty- 
six  men  in  the  company.  In  the  charge  we  lost  — killed  and 
wounded  — sixteen  men,  which  still  left  us  thirty  men  altogether. 
We  were,  on  the  morning  of  the  22d,  taken  out  of  the  line 
and  placed  on  the  extreme  left  along  a road  running  on  the 
ridge  — this  is  the  place  where  Hood  made  his  sudden  attack 
and  got  twenty-three  more,  leaving  us  with  but  seven  of  the 
company  who  got  together  that  night.  In  looking  over  our 
casualties  next  morning  we  found  that  five  out  of  the  seven  had 
from  one  to  two  bullet  holes  throimh  our  clothiiifj.  I received 
two  through  my  hat,  one  of  which  was  sufficient  to  stun  me 
for  a few  minutes.  The  other  five  who  escaped  were  : Ca})tain 
Kennedy,  Lieutenant  Fitz,  Nelson  Thompson,  William  Thomp- 
son, Elijah  Devore. 

‘‘  After  gathering  up  from  regular  detail  we  got  not  over  a 
dozen  men  together  in  Company  A till  we  made  the  march  to 
the  sea,  and  had  gone  north  as  far  as  Goldsborough,  North 
Carolina.  I go  over  this  previous  history  to  show  how  we 
came  to  have  so  few  men  at  Columbia.  We  arrived  o})posite 
Columbia  in  the  afternoon,  just  below  where  the  two  rivers 
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come  together,  forming  another  river,  which,  I believe,  takes 
another  name  to  the  sea.  Our  battery  shelled  the  town  quite 
lively  that  evening  and  perhaps  next  morning  ; do  not  recollect. 
At  all  events,  this  morning  we  were  ordered  to  cross  the  river 
in  an  old  small  wood  boat,  flat  bottom  and  low"  sides.  We  filled 
the  boat  with  our  company,  which  had  now  increased  to  eight 
or  ten  men,  and  part  of  Company  G — I should  think  that  we 
got  as  many  as  sixteen  or  eighteen  men  in  the  boat,  or  at  least 
w^e  had  all  the  old  thing  would  hold,  for  w^e  had  to  take  our 
overcoats  off  and  lay  them  along  the  side  of  the  boat  that  was 
up  stream  and  set  down  on  them  to  kec})  the  water  from  running 
over.  The  water  here  ran  over  great  rocks,  which  made  it 
very  rough,  and  was  the  most  dangerous  piece  of  work  we  were 
ever  ordered  to  do,  not  excepting  the  seven  battles  we  had 
been  in.  As  we  had  no  men  on  the  opposite  shore,  we  expected 
to  be  attacked  also.  I recollect  as  well  as  if  it  were  yesterday 
how  I unloosened  my  cartridge  box  and  traps  and  selected  the 
spot  on  the  island  a half  mile  below^  where  I w"as  going  to  land 
wdien  the  boat  upset — well  it  did  not  upset,  but  it  is  all  we 
could  say  for  it.  No  enemy  opposed  us,  and  we  landed  all  O.  K. 
A few  poled  the  boat  back  and  brought  over  another  load  of 
Company  G,  and  we  started  up  town,  to  be  met  by  a great  troop 
of  colored  folks  of  all  sizes  and  of  almost  as  many  colors. 
These  folks,  as  was  always  the  case,  were  very  enthusiastic  in 
their  demonstrations;  in  fact,  one  of  the  boys  told  when  we  got 
home  that  when  we  were  entering  Columbia  that  a big  colored 
lady  came  along  and  kissed  me.  1 deny  it,  l)ut  my  wife  throws 
it  up  to  me  yet.  But  an  old  soldier  can  stand  almost  anything. 
We  (Companies  G and  A ) were  the  first  soldiers  that  I saw  go 
to  the  capitol  building  or  in  the  town  any  place.  I have  always 
supposed  that  some  one  of  the  two  companies  must  have  placed 
the  colors  on  the  capitol,  which  was  a large  frame  structure. 
The  new  capitol  building  just  liad  the  Avails  up.  My  recollec- 
tions of  our  first  operations  on  first  entering  the  capitol  grounds 
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are  a little  obscure  for  this  reason:  The  enemy  had  an  officer 
prison  at  the  north  end  of  town.  Just  as  we  stopped,  an  old 
colored  man  came  up  to  us  and  said  there  were  some  Yankees 
hid  in  the  edge  of  town  and  were  afraid  to  come  out.  They 
were  in  the  old  prison,  or  near  by.  J.  Fitz,  Wm.  Thompson, 
Elijah  Devore  and  myself  (I  think  I am  right  in  the  names)  left 
immediately  to  see  who  it  was.  We  were  a little  cautious  for 
fear  of  being  led  into  ambush,  but  the  old  man  was  right.  We 
found  one  in  a hole  in  the  ground  and  two  in  a pile  of  straw. 
They  were  officers  from  Massachusetts.  It  would  have  done 
you  good  to  see  the  antics  those  fellows  cut  when  they  found 
they  were  safe. 

Well,  I did  not  suppose  I was  going  to  write  enough  to 
make  a pamphlet,  but  hope  you  can  find  some  information  that 
will  be  of  service  to  you.  Would  just  add  that  we  took  up  our 
quarters  in  the  old  capitol  building ; but  it  caught  tire  that 
night  and  we  had  to  leave  it.  I still  have  an  old  Rebel  ord- 
nance account  book,  taken  from  the  state  war  office  that  night. 

‘M.  T.  Oldham.” 

Some  company  nicknames  bestowed  by  the  ‘‘boys”  on  each 
other:  “Mother,”  “Dutch  JeAv,”  “ Limber  Jim,”  “Johnny 
Bull,”  “Old  Flat,”  “Adjutant  Company  A,”  “Father,” 
“General,”  “Monitor,”  “Bally.” 

“LIMBER  JIM.” 

No  history  of  Company  A,  or  of  the  Thirteenth  Iowa  Infan- 
try, would  be  complete  that  did  not  contain  a sketcli  of 
Vincent  Stephens,  known  to  the  entire  brigade  only  as  ‘ ‘ Limber 
Jim.”  How  he  obtained  his  name  no  one  can  certainly  tell, 
but  probably  at  Jefferson  City,  Missouri,  where,  shortly  after 
we  began  tent  life,  he  had  a little  difficulty  with  a member  of 
the  company  much  larger  than  himself,  and  got  the  better  of 
him  in  a fistic  encounter,  which  surprised  the  larger  man  as 
much  as  if  a cyclone  had  struck  him.  His  agile  and  “limber  ” 
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antaa'oiiist  had  struck  him  from  all  points  of  the  compass  in 
such  a rai)id  manner  as  to  bewilder  him,  and  he  was  disgusted 
with  a fighter  who  would  not  stand  still  to  be  hit,  but  who 
‘‘flew  around  so  he  could  not  strike  him.” 

“Limber  Jim”  was  a good  definition  of  the  word,  “irre- 
pressible.” He  was  constantly  in  motion,  and  in  camp  or  on 
the  march  was  as  hard  to  find  as  the  Irishman’s  flea.  In  battle 
he  was  always  in  his  place,  fearless  and  self-possessed.  At 
Shiloh,  when  there  was  doubt  as  to  which  side  an  approaching 
command  belonged  to,  “Jim,”  well  in  front  of  his  comrades, 
cried,  “They  are  Rebels,  colonel;  can’t  you  see  their  d — d 
yellow  Imeeches?”  And  they  had  yellow  breeches,  sure 
enough,  and  lots  of  them. 

He  was  an  adept  in  all  games  of  chance,  but  his  favorite  was 
chuck- a-luck.  He  roamed  from  regiment  to  regiment  to  find 
players.  His  audacity,  luck  and  skill  kept  him  in  funds,  and 
cost  those  who  risked  their  savings  dearly. 

As  a forager,  he  had  few  equals.  He  was  enterprising,  reck- 
less, sharp,  l)rave.  He  had  nothing  cruel  in  his  nature,  and  no 
act  was  accompanied  by  cruelty  or  useless  destruction.  Some- 
thing to  eat  for  soldier,  horse  or  mule  was  what  he  wanted,  and 
usually  obtained.  February,  1864,  near  Hillsl)orough,  on  the 
Meridan  expedition,  in  company  with  the  regular  detail  of  his 
regiment,  the  party  was  attacked  by  the  enemy.  Henry 
Walker,  Cook  and  two  others  were  killed,  several  ca})tured, 
and  among  them  “Limber  Jim.”  They  were  going  to  kill  him 
for  his  bold  attempt  to  escape,  but  his  very  bravado  saved  him. 

Taken  to  Andersonville,  he  was  the  same  irrepressible  soldier. 
He  played  chuck-a-luck,  and  defied  disease  and  famine.  He 
was  one  of  the  leaders  of  that  daring  ])and  who,  after  bearing 
for  a long  time  the  raids  of  the  body  of  raiders  who  banded 
together  and  wrested  from  the  weak  and  hel})less  their  little  all 
that  they  might  live  in  conq)arative  comfort,  until  they  could 
endure  it  no  longer,  organized  a i)arty,  ])ursued  and  captured 
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the  men  who  had  robbed  them,  instituted  a trial,  and  hanged 
six  of  the  worst  of  them.  In  this  righteous  movement  ‘ ^ Jim  ” was 
a fearless  leader.  Although  in  prison  for  a year,  he  came  out 
alive,  but  broken  in  health  and  spirit.  Is  farming  in  Nebraska, 
near  Central  City. 

STEPHEN  G.  SMITH. 

As  showing  what  one  man  can  go  through  and  still  live,  the 
following  sketch  is  mven  of  the  above  named : 

In  the  great  tornado  which  passed  through  Linn  county  and 
which  destroyed  Camanche,  June  5,  1800,  he  Avas  caught  in  the 
storm  and  carried  a considerable  distance.  When  found  he 
Avas  covered  Avith  mud  and  to  all  api)earances  dead,  but  after 
beinf?  washed  it  Avas  found  that  he  Avas  still  liviim,  but  had  his 

o a' 

leg  broken,  his  collar  l)one  broken,  and  other  serious  injuries, 
from  Avhich  he  Avas  months  in  recovering. 

At  the  opening  of  the  battle  of  Shiloh  he  Avas  orderly  for 
Colonel  Crocker,  and  as  such  might  luiA^e  escaped  the  hard 
fighting  of  the  company,  but  he  took  his  musket  and  more  than 
did  his  duty,  being  severely  Avounded  in  the  leg  in  this  engage- 
ment. He  reenlisted  as  a veteran,  January  1,  186J.  In  the 
charge  on  the  Rebel  Avorks  at  Atlanta,  July  21,  he  Avas  again 
severely  Avounded.  He  i)articipated  in  all  the  battles  and 
marches  of  the  regiment,  except  Avhile  recoA^ering  from  Avounds. 

Since  the  Avar  he  spent  four  years  in  Peru,  South  America, 
as  assistant  superintendent  of  a coal  oil  refinery.  His  present 
residence  is  Macksburg,  loAva,  Avhere  he  is  engaged  in  farming. 

J.  N.  EASTERLY. 

The  man  Avho  ])ears  the  most  scars  from  battle  in  Company  A 
should  have  some  special  mention.  The  practice  of  command- 
ing officers  of  this  company  and  regiment  had  been  not  to 
report  all  trifling  scratches,  etc.,  as  Avounds,  but  only  to  men- 
tion the  severe  cases.  In  this  case  we  giA^e  a short  sketch,  as 
reported  to  us  in  a letter. 
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J.  N.  Easterly  received  wounds  in  several  battles  and  skir- 
mishes. Some  of  them  were  not  of  such  a nature  as  to  require 
his  leaving  the  command,  until  July  21,  1864,  in  front  of 
Atlanta.  He  was  wounded  in  the  followinof  enofatrements : 
Shiloh,  Corinth,  Vicksburg,  Atlanta  July  20th,  and  Atlanta 
July  21st,  when  he  received  seven  wounds,  and  is  now  drawing 
a pension  on  these  seven.  He  participated  in  every  battle, 
skirmish  and  march  up  to  the  time  he  was  last  wounded,  and 
was  discharged  June  12,  1865.  He  is  now  residing  at  Burt, 
Iowa,  where  he  has  been  a justice  of  the  peace  for  a number  of 
years. 

JOHN  W.  JOHNSTON, 

third  corporal,  was  killed  near  Jonesboro,  Georgia,  September 
3,  1864.  The  circumstances  of  the  death  of  this  gallant  young 
soldier  were  very  sad.  He  was  the  last  man  killed  in  Com- 
pany A.  It  was  near  the  close  of  the  day,  and  we  had  been 
ordered  to  return  to  Atlanta  next  morning,  and  thinking  the 
danger  from  sharpshooters  was  past,  several  of  the  men  came 
out  of  the  trenches  and  got  upon  the  works.  Warned  of  their 
danger,  they  were  unwilling  to  return  to  the  cramped  condition 
of  the  trenches.  A few  moments  later  the  ping  of  a bullet  was 
heard,  and  young  Johnston  fell. 

A GALLANT  INCIDENT  OF  SHILOH. 

At  one  of  the  most  critical  moments  in  the  history  of  Shiloh, 
when  many  of  the  color-bearers  and  color-guards  of  the  Thir- 
teenth had  been  killed^or  wounded,  the  following  act  occurred, 
as  told  to  the  writer  in  a letter  by  the  i)arty  himself.  For 
gallantry  on  the  field  of  Shiloh  the  ])arty  named  was  appointed 
color-bearer,  which  position  he  held  until  discharged  for  dis- 
ability. 

JOHN  W.  MORGAN. 

‘‘On  the  1st  of  January,  1860,  I set  out  from  Poweshiek 
county,  Iowa,  for  Mt.  Vernon,  Iowa,  for  the  purpose  of  entering 
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Cornell  College.  Being  in  possession  of  ample  means,  it  was 
my  intention  to  graduate  from  that  institution.  When  the 
war  broke  out  in  1861,  my  nerves  were  considerably  unsettled 
by  the  news,  but  I restrained  myself  until  Company  A of  the 
Thirteenth  Iowa  was  being  recruited  at  Mt.  Vernon  ; that  was 
too  much  for  me.  I could  not  stand  back  any  longer.  The 
idea  of  allowing  others  to  spill  their  blood  and  sacrifice  their 
lives  was  too  much  for  me.  I felt  that  I must  take  my  part  of 
the  burden,  so  enlisted  as  a private.  I shared  the  common  lot 
of  a soldier  with  my  comrades  in  this  capacity  until  April  6, 
1862,  when  the  Thirteenth  met  the  enemy  at  Shiloh.  During 
the  afternoon  of  this  engagement,  the  color-bearer  having  been 
shot  and  wounded,  I in  the  meantime  rescued  the  colors  of  the 
Twenty- third  Illinois  by  taking  them  from  the  bearer,  who  was 
shot  dead  in  front  of  me,  thus  making  me  a color-bearer. 
While  yet  under  fire  of  the  enemy,  one  of  the  Thirteenth  men 
hailed  me,  telling  me  to  take  the  colors  of  the  Thirteenth  Iowa, 
as  an  oflicer,  in  trying  to  assist  the  wounded  bearer,  had  left 
them  standino:  a^i-ainst  a tree  : seeinof  me  with  the  other  colors 
he  requested  me  to  take  them  also,  which  I did  (as  it  was  in 
keeping  with  my  ambition).  As  soon  as  we  were  halted  the 
Twenty-third  Illinois  called  for  their  colors  and  they  were 
given  up.  When  the  first  halt  was  made  and  the  colors  of  the 
Thirteenth  called  for,  I answered,  ‘ Here  they  are ; where  will 
you  have  them,  colonel  ? ’ He  answered,  ‘ Follow  me.  ’ The 
move  the  Thirteenth  made  to  form  its  line  set  the  whole  mass 
of  soldiers  in  motion.  1 then,  by  permission,  carried  the 
colors  high  so  that  the  Thirteenth  might  form  while  in  motion. 
While  occupying  the  right  on  our  last  stand,  I was  ordered  to 
stand  there  until  I fell  dead.  I replied,  ‘That  is  my  intention.’ 
Here  I was  saluted  by  the  enemy’s  artillery.  I did  but  very 
little  military  duty  after  that  until  July,  and  then  on  August 
28th  I received  my  injury  for  which  I was  discharged  January 
15,  1863.” 
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The  following  remarkable  record  of  patriotic  devotion  on  the 
part  of  the  members  of  Company  A is  appended  : 

These  men  knew  what  w^ar  meant.  Their  ranks  had  been 
reduced  more  than  one-half  by  the  casualities  of  two  years  ser- 
vice. They  were  in  camp  in  midwinter  with  nothing  between 
them  and  the  storms  of  December  but  a thin  piece  of  canvass. 
The  memories  of  home  and  loved  ones  tugged  at  their  heart- 
strings, but  the  Union,  its  danger  of  dismemberment,  and  all 
the  hopes  of  the  future  and  glories  of  the  past  inspired  them, 
and  they  solemnly  pledged  themselves  to  stand  by  the  Flag 
until  it  floated  in  triumph  from  every  fort  and  city  of  the 
Nation,  North  and  South. 

There  were  eligible  as  veterans,  forty-seven  ; of  these  reen- 
listed ‘‘for  the  war,”  forty-five;  leaving  only  two,  who, 
though  brave  men,  did  not  reenlist,  and  one  of  these  was  cap- 
tured and  passed  through  all  the  horrors  of  prison  life,  and  was 
not  mustered  out  until  April,  1865. 

The  heroes  who  were  killed  in  battle  or  died  of  their  wounds  : 
Willis  Arrasmith,  wounded  July  21,  1S6-1,  Atlanta,  Georgia. 
John  J.  Arford,  v^ounded  July  6,  1864,  Nickajack  ; died  July 
9th,  Nickajack ; Allen  S.  Brown,  wounded  A})ril  6,  1862,  Shi- 
loh, Tennessee  ; George  W.  Doty,  wounded  April  6,  1862, 
Shiloh,  Tennessee;  Nathan  Gilliland,  killed  July  21,  1864, 
near  Atlanta;  ^George  Hofl'man,  killed  July  22,  1864,  near 
Atlanta;  Edward  Hayzlett,  wounded  July  21,  1864,  near 
Atlanta ; died  August  14th,  Marietta,  Georgia ; John  W. 
Johnston,  died  September  4,  1864,  Lovejoy’s  Station  ; fPeter 
Kern,  wounded  July  21,  1864,  near  Atlanta  ; died  November 
19th,  Chattanooga,  Tennessee;  Benjamin  McAtferty,  killed 
April  6,  1862,  Shiloh  ; James  E.  Neal,  wounded  April  6, 
1862,  Shiloh;  died  May  4th,  Keokuk,  Iowa;  John  C.  Pisel, 


^George  Hoffman  was  killed  by  a bayonet  tlnust,  the  only  man  thus  killed  in 
the  regiment. 

tPeter  Kern  had  an  arm  and  leg  both  amputated. 
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wounded  August  20,  1864,  nenr  Atlanta;  died  August  21st, 
near  Atlanta ; Fredrick  R.  Rundell,  killed  April  6,  1862, 
Shiloh,  Tennessee;  Oscar  L.  Walling,  killed  July  21,  1864, 
Atlanta,  Georgia;  Samuel  D.  Umstead,  wounded  July  3,  1864, 
Nickajack,  Georgia;  died  July  20th,  Marietta;  Francis  A. 
Varner,  wounded  April  6,  1862,  Shiloh,  Tennessee;  died  Alay 
12th,  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  Isaac  Wickham,  wounded  July  21, 
1862,  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  died  July  27th,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Seventeen  in  number. 

The  o’allant  men  who  were  wounded  in  battle  and  discharo-ed 
for  their  wounds : Isaac  W.  Boyd,  April  6,  1862,  Shiloh, 
Tennessee;  Joseph  AI.  Harper,  April  6,  1862,  Shiloh,  Ten- 
nessee; Spear  T.  Harman,  April  6,  1862,  Shiloh,  Tennessee; 
George  A.  Hanna,  April  6,  1862,  Shiloh,  Tennessee  ; Jesse  S. 
Hampton,  April  6,  1862,  Shiloh,  Tennessee;  Henry  Kember- 
ling,  July  21,  1864,  Atlanta,  Georgia;  John  AI.  Largent, 
April  6,  1862,  Shiloh,  Tennessee;  Win.  A.  Norris,  April  6, 
1862,  Shiloh,  Tennessee;  Alonzo  B.  Smith,  April  6,  1862, 
Shiloh,  Tennessee ; Abraham  Zavitz,  July  21,  1864,  Atlanta, 
Georgia;  JohnR.  McClaskey,  July  6,  1864,  Nickajack ; eJacob 
N.  Easterly,  July  21,  1864,  Atlanta,  Georgia  ; Charles  Gard- 
ner, October  4,  1863,  Corinth,  Alississippi.  Thirteen  in 

numl)er.  Abraham  Zavitz  died  at  Grand  Rapids, , May 

25,  1889,  from  blood  poison,  caused  by  the  closing  of  his 
wound,  which  had  opened  and  discharged  from  time  to  time 
until  about  three  years  before  his  death. 

^hc  sufferers  who  died  of  disease  ; Wm.  A.  Warren,  July 
15,  1863,  near  Vicksburg,  Alississippi;  Chas.  W.  Birdsall, 
April  5,  1862,  Pittsburg  Landing,  Tennessee;  Geo.  R.  Barnes, 
May  28,  1862,  near  Corinth,  Alississippi;  Walter  J.  Barks, 
July  21,  1862,  Corinth,  Alississippi ; Anderson  W.  Cole, 
December  29,  1861,  St.  Louis,  Missouri;  Henry  M.  Haynes, 
date  and  place  unknown;  Jacob  Aleyer,  February  25,  1865, 
Newbern,  North  Carolina;  David  C.  Weaver,  December  25, 
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1861  ; Benjamin  McClelland,  May  25,  1864,  Louisville,  Ken- 
tucky ; William  F.  Harper,  May  8,  1864,  Florence,  South 
Carolina ; Henry  C.  Smith,  November  8,  1864,  Florence, 
South  Carolina  ; James  W.  Smith,  September  8,  1864,  Ander- 
sonville ; Robert  M.  Thompson,  November  21,  1864,  Florence, 
South  Carolina  ; Josiah  Harrison,  April  26,  1862,  Keokuk. 
Fourteen  in  number. 

Those  who  were  discharged  for  disability  : John  W.  Morgan, 
January  15,  1863  ; Richard  W.  Vansant,  January  21,  1864, 
Vicksl)urg,  Mississippi ; Oliver  D.  Isham,  October  22,  1862  ; 
Isaac  Gager,  July  4,  1862,  Corinth,  Mississippi;  Isaiah  Dunn, 
July  11,  1862,  Corinth,  Mississippi  ; David  A.  Hamilton, 
August  15,  1862;  John  T.  Hipp,  July  9,  1862,  Corinth,  Mis- 
sissippi; Isaiah  McElroy,  January  15,  1863;  James  McFar- 
land, October  22,  1862  ; John  C.  McWilliams,  February  12, 
1862,  Jefferson  City,  Missouri ; Fenton  Stream,  March  7,  1863  ; 
Thomas  F.  Wilson,  Feiwuary  12,  1862,  Jefferson  City,  Mis- 
souri ; Chauncy  F.  Waldo,  October  22,  1862  ; Christopher 
Weaver,  March  8,  1862,  Jefferson  City,  Missouri  ; Israel  C. 
Billington,  Corinth,  Mississi})pi  ; James  Brooks,  September  8, 
1862,  Corinth,  Mississip])i ; David  Bedell,  June  30,  1862,  Cor- 
inth, Mississippi,  scalded  foot.  Seventeen  in  number. 

Men  who  were  wounded  in  two  different  battles  : John  R.  Mc- 
Claskey,  Shiloh  and  Nickajack ; Stephen  G.  Smith,  Shiloh  and 
Atlanta ; William  H.  Buchan,  Shiloh  and  Atlanta ; J.  A.  Eas- 
terly, Shiloh  and  Atlanta ; J.  W.  Fitz,  Corinth  and  Atlanta ; 
Nathan  Gilliland,  Nickajack,  killed  at  Atlanta. 

Tliose  who  were  wounded  and  not  discharged ; Charles  W. 
Kepler,  October  3,  1862,  Corinth,  Mississii)pi  ; John  C.  Mason, 
Ai)ril  6,  1862,  Shiloh,  Tennessee;  Benjamin  E.  Butler,  July 
9,  1864,  Nickajack  Creek;  John  J.  Beck,  July  21,  1864, 
Atlanta,  Georgia;  John  Conway,  A])ril  6,  1862,  Shiloh,  Ten- 
nessee; flames  W.  Fitz,  Octo])er  4,  1862,  Corinth,  Mississip})i ; 
Win.  Hinckley,  April  6,  1862,  Shiloh,  Tennessee;  Charles  A. 
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Myers,  April  6,  1862,  Shiloh,  Tennessee;  Levi  Mabee,  1864, 
Atlanta,  Georgia  ; Peter  Muntz,  July  21,  1864,  Atlanta  Georgia  ; 
Joseph  Moore,  July  24,  1864,  Atlanta,  Georgia  ; Jacob  K. 
Shaver,  April  6,  1862,  Shiloh,  Tennessee  ; Morgan  J.  Umstead, 
April  6,  1862,  Shiloh,  Tennessee;  John  W.  Wickham,  October 
4,  1862,  Corinth,  Mississippi ; Wm.  H.  Platner,  July  21, 
1864,  Atlanta,  Georgia ; James  Smith,  June  20,  Kennesaw 
Mountain ; Nathan  Gilliland,  July  4th,  Nickajack  ; killed  on 
July  21st. 

The  martyrs  of  Andersonville.  Captured  July  22,  1864, 
near  Atlanta  : Edwin  R.  Mason,  Joel  Barkus,  Zacheus  Barager, 
James  H.  Bradd,  John  A.  Fitz,  John  G.  Hitsman,  Dixon  M. 
Parsons,  Wm.  Sergeant,  James  W.  Wickham,  Morgan  J.  Um- 
stead, John  B.  Shafer,  Hiram  Bunce,  Jacob  J.  Davis,  George 
Hall,  Brice  McKinley,  Jacob  K.  Shaver,  Adam  J.  Whitlatch, 
Robert  Wickham,  Wm.  L.  Comstock.  Wm.  F.  Harper  died 
May  8,  1864,  Florence,  South  Carolina  ; Henry  C.  Smith  died 
November  8,  1864,  Florence,  South  Carolina;  James  W.  Smith 
died  September  8,  1864,  Andersonville  ; Robert  M.  Thompson 
died  November  21,  1864,  Florence,  South  Carolina. 

It  may  be  noted  as  a singular  evidence  of  how  a veteran 
soldier  ‘ ‘ holds  on  ’ ’ that  each  one  of  the  four  who  died  in 
prison  was  a recruit.  The  veterans  came  out  terribly  broken, 
but  they  lived. 

Vincent  F.  Stevens,  captured  in  1864, 'on  Meridan  expedi- 
tion. 

List  of  veterans,  Company  A : James  W.  Fitz,  first  sergeant, 

January  1,  1864,  Vicksburg  ; John  R.  McClaskey,  sergeant, 

January  1,  1864,  Vicksburg  ; Joel  Barkus,  sergeant,  January 

1,  1864,  Vicksburg  ; James  T.  Oldham,  sergeant,  January  1, 

1864,  Vicksburg;  Benjamin  E.  Butler,  sergeant,  January  1, 

1864,  Vicksburg ; Stephen  G.  Smith,  corporal,  January  1, 

1864,  Vicksburg  ; William  C.  Thompson,  corporal  January  1, 

1864,  Vicksburg  ; John  B.  Shafer,  corporal,  January  1,  1864, 
10 
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Vicksburg ; Levi  Mabee,  corporal,  January  1,  1864,  Vicks- 
burg ; Morgan  J.  Umsteacl,  corporal,  January  1,  1864,  Vicks- 
burg; William  H.  Buchan,  corporal,  January  1,  1864,  Vicks- 
burg; James  H.  Bradd,  corporal,  February  20,  1864,  Meri- 
dan ; William  L.  Comstock,  corporal,  January  1,  1864,  Vicks- 
burg ; Zaclieus  Barager,  private,  January  1,  1864,  Vieksburg  ; 
Abraham  C.  Boyd,  private,  December  15,  1863,  Vicksburg  ; 
Hiram  Bunce,  private,  January  1,  1864,  Vicksburg  ; John  Con- 
way, private,  December  1,  1864,  Vicksburg;  Elijah  De  Vore, 
private,  January  1,  1864,  Vicksburg  ; Preston  J.  Downing,  pri- 
vate, January  1,  1864,  Vicksburg;  John  A.  Fitz,  private,  Jan- 
uary 1,  1864,  Vicksburg  ; John  W.  Fink,  private,  January  1, 
1864,  Vicksburg  ; George  Hall,  private,  January  4,  1864, 
Vicksburg;  George  W.  Hall,  private,  January  1,  1864,  Vicks- 
burg; William  W.  Hinkley,  private,  December  15,  1863,  Vicks- 
burg ; Thompson  F.  Kouns,  private,  January  1,  1864,  Vicks- 
burg ; Frederick  L.  Keith,  private,  December  1,  1863,  Vicks- 
burg; John  C.  Mason,  private,  January  1,  1864,  Vicksburg; 
Peter  Muntz,  private,  January  1,  1864,  Vicksburg;  Jacob  A. 
Rupert,  private,  January  1,  1864,  Vicksburg;  Martin  V.  Tay- 
lor, private,  Deceml)er  1,  1863,  Vicksburg  ; Bimuel  Wickham, 
private,  January  1,  1864,  Vicksburg;  James  W,  Wickham, 
private,  January  1,  1864,  Vicksburg ; Ro])ert  M.  Wickham, 
private,  January  1,  1864,  Vicksburg;  Adam  J.  Whitlatch, 
private,  January  1,  1864,  Vicksburg;  Jacob  W.  Easterly, 
private,  January  1,  1864,  Vicksburg;  Henry  Kiml)erling, 

private,  January  1,  1864,  Vicksburg;  Charles  A.  Myer,  pri- 
vate, January  1,  1864,  Vicksburg  ; Edward  S.  Hayzlet,  ser- 
geant, January  1,  1864,  Vicksburg  ; Nathan  Gilliland,  cor- 
poral, January  1,  1864,  Vicksburg  ; Jolm  W.  Johnson,  cor- 
poral, January  1,  1864,  Vicksburg;  John  J.  Arford,  private, 
January  1,  1864,  Vicksburg;  Willis  A.  Arrasmith,  private, 
January  1,  1864,  Vicksburg  ; Peter  Kern,  jirivate,  December 
1,  1863,  Vicksburg;  Oscar  L.  Walling,  i)rivate,  December  1, 
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1863,  Vicksburg;  Jacob  K.  Shaver,  private,  December  1, 

1863,  Vicksburg  ; Vincent  F.  Stevens,  private,  December  1, 

1864,  Vicksburg.  Forty-six  in  number. 

Adjutant  C.  A.  Myers  was  a member  of  the  non-commis- 
sioned staff  and  not  treated  in  this  report  as  eligible,  but  his 
name  is  included  as  an  act  of  justice  to  him  as  an  original  mem- 
ber of  Company  A. 

There  still  remains  a number  of  the  veterans  of  the  company 
who  do  not  appear  in  the  list  of  casualties,  who  were  in  most 
of  the  marches  and  engagements,  who  discharged  faithfully 
every  duty,  who  fought,  marched,  dug  trenches,  and  accepted 
every  chance  of  war,  and  escaped  unhurt. 

No  words  of  praise  are  too  flattering  as  to  their  record. 
They  show  in  a striking  manner  that  of  the  men  who  belonged 
to  the  company  prior  to  May  1,  1861,  how  few  in  the  four 
years  of  the  service  could  escape  some  of  its  casualties.  Among 
that  number  that  should  be  mentioned  for  ‘ ‘ gallant  and  con- 
spicuous service  during  the  war,”  who  are  not  already  men- 
tioned in  some  of  the  above  lists,  are  the  following  : 

James  T.  Oldham,  Elijah  De  Vore,  John  W.  Fink,  Jacob 
Rupert,  Samuel  H.  Flasket,  William  C.  Thompson,  Preston  J. 
Downing,  Thompson  F.  Kouns,  Biinuel  Wickham,  F.  L.  Keith. 

The  total  casualties  of  Company  A in  killed,  died  of  wounds, 
discharged  for  wounds,  etc. , is  as  follows  : Killed  and  died  of 
wounds,  seventeen  ; died  of  disease,  fourteen ; discharged  for 
wounds,  thirteen;  discharged  for  disability,  seventeen  ; prison- 
ers who  never  did  service  after  capture,  twenty-four  ; trans- 
ferred to  other  commands,  two — eighty-seven.  There  are  still 
two  names,  deserters,  not  accounted  for,  over  which  we  cast  a 
soldier’s  silent  mantle  of  charity,  two — eighty-nine.  Original 
enlistment,  rank  and  file,  ninety-nine;  additional  recruits  to  May 
1,  1861,  seventeen  ; total,  one  hundred  and  sixteen.  Less  num])er 
shown  above,  eighty-nine.  Original  number  left  at  date  of  mus- 
ter out,  twenty -seven.  And  of  these,  twelve  bore  battle  scars. 
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Transfers  and  promotions  from  the  company  were  as  follows  : 

Captain  John  Q.  Wilds,  resigned  and  became  lieutenant- 
colonel  and  colonel  of  the  Twenty-fourth  Iowa  Volunteer 
Infantry. 

Captain  J.  C.  Kennedy,  promoted  lieutenant-colonel  of  the 
regiment. 

First  Lieutenant  Henry  H.  Rood,  promoted  adjutant  of  the 
regiment. 

First  Lieutenant  Richard  Kennedy,  promoted  quartermaster 
of  the  regiment. 

Sergeant-Major  Charles  A.  Myers,  promoted  adjutant  of  the 
regiment. 

Private  James  H.  Matthews,  discharged  to  accept  lieutenant’s 
commission.  Eighth  Louisiana  Colored  Infantry. 


THE  OBEDIENCE  AND  COURAGE  OF  THE 
PRIVATE  SOLDIER, 

AND  THE  FORTITUDE  OF  OFFICERS  AND  MEN  IN  FIELD,  IN  HOSPITAL, 
AND  IN  PRISON,  AYITH  SOME  INCIDENTS  OF  THE  AVAR. 


BY  BREVET  MAJOR-GENERAL  WILLIAM  W.  BELKNAP. 

“So  part  we  sadly,  in  this  troublous  world, 

To  meet  with  joy  in  sweet  Jerusalem.” 

—Henry  VI:  Parts. 

Companions  : The  promptness  Avith  AA^hich  the  people  of  the 
Union  answered  the  call  to  arms  Avhen  the  guns  opened  on 
Sumter  and  the  Avar  began,  was  a marvel  and  a Avonder.  No 
hamlet  was  so  small,  no  iicav  region  so  sparsely  settled,  no 
crossroads  neighborhood  so  forsaken,  that  men  AA^ere  not  there, 
anxious,  eager,  and  ready  for  the  Avork,  which,  while  at  its  close 
it  left  some  again  in  the  paths  of  quiet  life,  was  to  lead  many 
to  glory,  and  thousands  to  the  grave.  The  anxiety  everywhere, 
especially  among  the  young,  to  fill  the  ranks  of  the  recruiting 
regiments,  and  the  desire  to  be  ordered  to  the  field  without 
delay,  even  while  unprepared,  was  so  marked,  that  when  the 
efforts  to  the  end  are  noAV  recalled,  a thinking  man  is  made  to 
wonder  why  this  haste  should  happen.  He  is  led  to  seek  the 
causes  Avhich,  from  civilians  of  all  occupations  and  professions, ' 
made  soldiers  of  merit,  and  of  that  stamp  Avhose  attributes  are 
martial,  and  whose  ways,  quiet  at  home,  but  aroused  liy 
thoughts  of  Avar,  and  touched  by  its  attractions  and  by  the  duty 
of  the  hour,  became  used  to  military  movements  and  ruled  by 
military  ways.  The  desire  for  change  may  have  moved  some, 
the  hope  for  improved  fortune  may  have  been  suggestive  ; and 
aspirations  for  preferment  possibly  allured  others. 
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But  the  young  mind  was  too  young  for  such  practical 
methods,  and  for  ways  whose  windings,  among  politicians,  were 
past  finding  out ; and  the  young  men  of  the  land,  whose  tongues 
knew  no  deceit,  whose  ears  had  never  heard  disloyal  words,  and 
whose  unbending  faith  was  true  to  union,  stood  by  the  flag 
which  they  had  learned  to  love,  and  became  its  guardians  to  the 
end.  They  enlisted  for  the  war  because  they  were  loyal  lovers 
of  their  country  ; because  they  hated  treason,  though  they  had 
never  heard  its  name  ; and  thus,  though  unprophetic  as  to  the 
future,  they  took  their  chances  as  men  should,  some  with  tearful 
and  some  with  tearless  eyes,  but  all  of  them  full  of  affection 
for  their  homes,  and  love  for  their  country  and  its  cause. 

The  new  generations  can  never  learn  from  written  history 
the  full  truth  of  the  enthusiasm  of  1861,  for  words  are  power- 
less when  reality  rivals  imagination.  The  steady  and  unending 
line  of  men  that  moved  to  the  recruiting  stations,  as  the  increas- 
ing drums  beat  louder,  and  the  unfurled  flags  grew  in  number, 
broke  under  the  ardor  of  the  hour,  and  ended  in  a scramble  for 
enlistment.  The  man  who  seeks  for  a reason  for  this  rush  of 
men,  for  this  sudden  uprising,  must  find  it  finally  in  the  fact 
that  down  deep  in  the  hearts  of  men  was  that  love  of  country 
and  that  feelino:  of  affection  for  the  land  which  ruled  the  actions 
and  nerved  the  arms  of  those  who  left  farm,  fireside,  and  happy 
homes,  and  office,  shop,  and  pulpit,  to  face  the  fearful  fire  of 
relentless  and  destructive  war. 

They  knew  not  what  they  were  to  meet.  They  made  no 
measure  of  their  chances.  They  had  a dim,  uncertain  thought 
of  a real  action  in  the  field.  They  know  that  bullets  were  to 
fly,  shells  to  burst,  and  men  to  be  wounded  and  killed.  But 
they  had  no  thought  of  scant  food,  and  tattered  clothing,  and 
worn  shoes,  and  reducing  hardship ; no  thought  of  tired  limbs, 
and  wearying  marches  ; nor,  in  the  reach  of  their  imagination, 
had  they  dreamed  of  that  dire  disease,  the  terror  of  all  camps, 
whose  name  may  not  be  told  to  ears  polite,  but  whose  wasting 
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weakness,  as  the  men  drop  out  from  sheer  inability  to  march, 
surpasses,  as  our  surgeons  say,  all  shot  and  shell.  All  honor 
be  to  them  that  they  only  cared  for  fight ; that  they  only 
thought  of  guns  and  war,  and  of  an  enemy  whose  triumph 
would  be  ruin,  and  whose  defeat  would  save  the  land ; so  that 
the  Flag  of  the  Union,  touched  by  the  breath  of  Liberty,  would 
wave  throughout  the  world. 

And  thus  they  went  to  war.  Only  a short  time  was  needed 
to  teach  them  what  war  was.  It  took  a loncjer  time  to  make 
them  soldiers.  At  first  there  were  no  w^orks  from  which  to 
fire  ; no  firing  from  trees  ; no  use  of  any  object  for  protection  ; 
all  must  be  done  as  personal  duels  would  be  fought ; and  in  the 
early  conflicts  of  1861  and  1862,  officers  were  dismissed  for 
seeking  shelter.  And  they  were  properly  dismissed,  for  their 
example  was  a bad  one  to  uncovered  men.  But  as  the  months 
moved,  all  took  protection  sensibly  where  they  could  ; and  soon 
no  regiment  in  the  Western  army  halted  for  the  night  without 
works  in  front  of  them,  hastily  but  so  strongly  made  that 
they  were  a firm  security.  T\w  march  from  Shiloh  to  Corinth 
in  1862,  after  the  fearful  fight  of  April  6th  and  Tth,  though 
much  ridiculed,  and  deservedly  criticised,  did  much  toward  teach- 
ing the  troops  how  to  build  works,  and  how  readily  to 
strengthen  them,  and  these  lessons  were  not  lost,  but  found 
their  great  use  afterward  in  the  siege  of  Atlanta  and  in  the 
“March  to  the  Sea  ” and  Northward,  for  the  men  would  not 
move,  after  breaking  ranks  at  the  day’s  halt,  until  there  arose 
by  their  prompt  and  sudden  work,  as  if  by  magic,  breastworks 
which  would  defy  attack  and  save  their  line. 

It  was  on  this  march  that  I received  my  first  lesson  in  war. 
Shiloh  had  been  fought  and  won,  and  the  ap])alling  scenes  of 
death  upon  that  field  had  made  their  impression.  Much  had 
been  learned  by  those  of  us  who  were  there,  and  we  had  a 
respectful  regard  for  the  fighting  qualities  of  our  foe  which 
forbade  our  “hankering”  for  many  more  such  fights.  The 
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true  history  of  this  battle  will  always  be  unwritten.  While  I 
admit  that  after  fighting  nearly  two  hours  in  a regiment  “as 
green  as  a gourd,”  and  losing  on  the  field  nearly  two  hundred 
gallant  men,  killed  and  wounded,  I with  all  others  in  sight  left 
with  some  celerity  for  a more  healthy  spot  ; yet  we  had  plenty 
of  company  from  other  regiments  and  commands,  and  as  far 
as  I saw,  the  fact  that  ofiicers  of  rank  were  separated  from 
their  commands  was  the  rule  and  not  exception.  I have  heard 
to  the  conrtray,  but  my  eyes  were  younger  then  than  now.  It 
was  here  that  a rabbit  ran  through  our  ranks  into  those  of 
the  enemy,  and  the  story  is  that  a Confederate  oflB^cer  sung 
out,  “Go  it,  cotton-tail!  If  I hadn’t  character  to  lose  and 
reputation  to  preserve  I’d  go  with  you.”  In  the  midst  of  this 
temporary  discomfiture,  and  above  all  the  tumult,  I heard  a 
voice  calling  out  to  me,  “Major  where  did  you  get  that  tin 
sword?”  It  was  one  that  had  been  given  to  me  by  the 
Keokuk  Rifles,  “Love  of  country  leads  him”  [Ducit  amor 
2)atri(je)  upon  its  scabbard,  and  the  salutation  was  from 
Crocker,  whom  I had  not  seen  for  six  months.  He  was  rally- 
ing the  men  as  I was,  but  he  had  to  have  his  share  of  the  fun, 
even  in  the  midst  of  fight.  Though  that  so  called  tin  sword 
had  a beautiful  gilt  scabbard,  it  was  discarded  for  daily  use 
after  that  day.  But  that  first  lesson  came  on  the  march  to 
Corinth  from  Shiloh.  There  was  much  sickness  in  the  regi- 
ments. The  movement  was  slow  and  tiresome.  A mile  and 
halt  — a half  mile  and  halt — a few  paces  and  halt.  It  seemed 
to  be  endless  as  a journey.  Rain,  rain,  rain,  constant  rain 
for  days,  and  mud  with  all  the  ofiensive  features  of  camp  life 
with  new  troops. 

The  only  water  which  we  had  to  drink  came  from  holes  dug 
in  the  ground,  into  which  the  rain  seeped  from  the  un})oliced 
forest.  This  was  our  daily  beverage.  Tlie  mules,  those  neces- 
sary attachments  to  a camp,  had  their  corrals  near.  The 
thousand  un})Ieasant  surroundings  were  there,  where  men. 
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thrown  together  without  the  latter  discipline  which  army  rules 
enforce,  are  careless  of  cleanliness  ; and  though  the  tale  may 
never  be  told  in  words,  it  may  be  imagined  what  the  situation 
was.  As  for  myself,  being  a major,  I had  a tent,  but  like  all 
others,  pitched  in  the  mud.  The  softened  ground  covered  by 
a blanket  was  the  floor,  and  all  around  us  was  the  perfection  of 
unavoidable  and  complete  nastiness.  On  one  evening,  about 
four  o’clock,  some  soldier  said  in  my  hearing,  ‘‘There  comes 
General  Grant.”  This'was  at  a time  when  General  Halleck  was 
in  command,  and  General  Grant,  ha\dng  no  position,  was 
apparently  neither  private  or  general.  I looked  and  saw  a man 
on  a bay  horse,  without  officer  or  orderly,  riding  slowly  toward 
us.  The  rain  fell  in  floods.  It  formed  gulleys  through  the 
tent  streets,  and  with  hat,  cloak  and  saddle  cloth  streaming 
with  water,  he  came  on.  Soon  I recognized  him  as  General 
Grant,  whom  I had  seen  only  once  ])efore,  in  the  midst  of 
action  at  Shiloh,  where,  not  knowing  how  to  place  my  rallied 
men,  I took  orders  from  him  when  he  was  pointed  out  to  me  by 
Captain  Higley,  of  the  Fifteenth  Iowa,  as  our  commander. 
This  was  near  the  hour,  near  the  river,  when  with  a defeated 
army  he  beat  back  the  Confederate  troops,  and  won  the  fight 
before  a regiment  of  the  reinforcements  had  reported.  (I  am 
ready  for  the  controversy,  should  there  be  one  on  this  issue. ) He 
rode  toward  me,  my  tent  being  on  the  road,  and  as  I saluted 
him  he  said,  “How  are  you,  major?  ” That  title  impressed  me, 
for  I felt  then  that  he  knew  me,  not  dreaming  that  he  might 
have  gathered  my  rank  from  my  shoulder  straps.  “Will  you 
alight,  general,”  I said,  “and  receive  the  plain  hospitalities  of 
my  camp  tent?”  “No,”  he  said,  much  to  my  regret.  For  a 
moment  or  two  nothing  more  was  said.  Then,  deeming  it  my 
duty,  though  not  knowing  why,  to  advance  a word,  I remarked, 
“We  are  in  a bad  place  here. ” “Why  so?”  said  he.  With 
a blank  face  he  looked  at  me ; and  not  knowing  what  to  say  in 
the  presence  of  tile  general,  I remarked,  “What  can  we  do  in 
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this  terrible  rain ? ” “What  of  that?”  said  he.  Still  uncer- 
tain what  to  say,  I ventured  in  reply,  “We  are  caught  here  in 
this  fearful  place  without  hope  of  the  weather  that  we  want.” 
“What  of  that?”  said  he,  as  his  inexpressive  looks  met  mine. 
“Why,  general,”  said  I,  “this  mud  is  dreadful;  these  sick 
and  wounded  men  cannot  be  deserted,  and  these  batteries  can- 
not turn  a wheel.”  “Yes,”  he  said,  “but  what  of  that?” 
I did  not  know  then  ‘ ‘ what  of  that,  ’ ’ but  as  my  boldness  grew 
more  bold,  I said,  ‘ ^ What  if  the  enemy,  only  a quarter  or  a 
half  mile  away,  should  attack  us?”  “Well,”  said  the  imper- 
turbable man,  ‘ ‘ what  of  that  ? ” “ Why,  ’ ’ said  I,  gathering 

some  courage,  “if  he  did  attack  us,  what  could  we  do  lying 
stuck  in  the  mud,  as  we  are  here?”  “Young  man,”  said 
General  Grant,  ‘ ‘ do  you  know  that  the  enemy  is  stuck  in  the 
mud,  too?”  “No,  I did  not,  general,  but  I know  it  now. ” 
And  this  was  my  first  lesson  in  war.  I had  innocently  sup- 
posed that  the  enemy  had  clear  skies,  plain  footways  and  sure 
roads,  while  we  were  under  clouds  and  rains,  and  deep  in  the 
deepest  mud  of  Tennessee.  The  words  of  this  great  soldier, 
whose  philosophy  had  solid  sense  for  its  basis,  changed  my 
mind ; and  afterwards,  in  my  limited  command,  relying  on  my 
own  men,  and  having  forsaken  the  faith  I may  have  had  in  the 
power  of  the  enemy,  we  fought  from  our  own  standpoint,  and 
not  forgetting  that  they  had  the  same  disadvantages  as  we,  the 
army  in  which  we  served  never  feared  a battle. 

But  the  reports  of  these,  and  of  all  battles,  came  with  such 
want  of  accuracy,  that  when  they  are  compared  now  with  the 
actual  result,  I am  reminded  of  one  of  Mr.  Lincoln’s  telegrams 
on  file  in  the  war  department.  It  seems  that  Mr.  Jesse  K. 
Dubois,  his  lifelong  friend  in  Illinois,  had  telegraphed  to  him  in 
1864,  after  his  second  election,  that  Illinois  had  gone  thirty 
thousand.  Mr.  Lincoln’s  reply  was,  “I  have  received  your  tel- 
egram stating  that  Illinois  has  gone  thirty  thousand.  We  are 
much  interested  in  knowing  which  way  it  has  gone.” 
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Good,  great,  grand  Abraham  Lincoln,  who  but  he  could  or 
would  send  at  the  tinie  he  sent  it,  to  the  man  to  whom  he  sent 
it,  ofihoi  man  he  spoke,  such  a telegram  as  this:  “Hon. 
Andrew  Johnson,  military  governor  of  Tennessee : I have 
received  your  request  asking  me  to  give  an  important  command 
to  General  Carl  Schurz.  You  can  never  know,  until  you  occupy 
the  place  that  I do,  how  hard  it  is  to  find  a place  for  a man 
when  there  is  no  place  seeking  him.”  The  telegram,  alas  ! had 
prophecy,  as  well  as  truth. 

Reference  to  former  wars,  and  a comparison  of  the  means 
and  appliances  used  in  the  service  then  and  now,  will  go  far 
toward  illustrating  the  fortitude  and  fighting  qualities  of  the 
American  soldier.  Discipline  is  the  basis  of  armies.  Without 
it,  they  are  but  organized  mobs.  Men  drawn  suddenly  from 
home,  where  liberty  wasThe  rule  and  license  w^as  its  companion, 
and  placed  instantly  under  the  stern  control  of  martial  authority, 
could  not  be  expected  to  yield  to  restraint,  without  showing  that 
change  was  irksome.  But  after  the  efiorts  of  a few  days,  the 
sure  result  came,  and  the  young  recruit  assumed  the  attitude  and 
aspect  of  a soldier  so  soon  that  the  transition  was  scarcely  marked. 

In  the  midst  of  actual  action,  this  power  of  discipline  was 
especially  apparent.  The  War  of  the  Revolution  was  fought 
with  the  old  styled  flintlock  muskets,  and  also  the  war  of  1812. 
With  an  exception  of  an  occasional  company  among  the  regular 
troops,  the  war  with  Mexico  was  carried  on  with  the  same 
arms.  Percussion  guns  and  caps  were  then  for  the  first  time 
used  in  the  service  to  any  extent.  And  though  then  a boy  in 
Florida,  I well  recafl  the  disgust  of  General  Worth  and  other 
old  army  officers  when  they  were  first  introduced.  They 
feared  that  the  caps  would  be  lost  and  the  men  left  helpless, 
forgetting  that  powder  for  pouring  in  the  pan  of  a flintlock  gun 
was  attended  with  greater  risk  of  loss. 

With  few  exceptions,  the  regiments  of  infantry  in  the  War  of 
the  Re})ellion  were  furnished  with  muzzle-loading  percussion 
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Springfield  rifled  muskets.  It  has  always  been  a supreme  won- 
der to  me  how  the  men,  in  the  excitement  of  actual  battle, 
where  it  was  necessary  to  load  and  fire  rapidly,  could  hold  their 
heads  sufficiently  level  and  thus  to  keep  their  wits  so  well  about 
them,  as  to  return  their  rammer  to  its  place  before  firing.  A 
battle  is  a place  of  din,  smoke,  oaths,  shouting,  effort,  and 
agonizing  labor,  with  the  muscles  of  all  the  limbs  in  use,  and 
the  nerves  that  control  the  brain,  or  that  the  brain  controls, 
drawn  to  their  closest  tension.  The  confusing  clamor,  the  odor 
that  fills  the  air  from  burning  powder,  wounded  men  and  dying 
horses,  and  the  unceasing  rattle  and  roll  of  musketry,  is  enough 
to  turn  the  clearest  head  and  weaken  the  strongest  heart.  But 
here  both  discipline  and  patriotism  combined  to  make  the  sol- 
dier mindful  of  the  situation,  and  to  keep  him  cool  and  collected 
in  the  presence  of  threatening  death.  Patriotism  was  combined 
with  discipline,  and  was  the  real  incentive  to  that  devotion  to 
duty  which,  aided  by  the  knowledge  that  on  each  side  of  him 
was  as  firm  a soldier  as  himself,  made  the  man  stand  like  a 
rock  before  a fire  that  came  in  as  if  made  by  the  demon  of 
death.  A rammer  is  bu#a  simple  part  of  the  mechanism  of  a 
gun.  And  yet  its  loss  would  be  fatal.  Without  it,  the  service 
of  the  ijun  is  jjone.  80  that  a thoimht  will  show  to  us  that  in 
the  midst  of  all  these  sijjhts  and  sounds  to  distract  the  attention 
and  to  disturb  the  brain,  it  is  simply  marvelous  that  men  would 
])e  cool  enough  to  see  that  before  each  shot  was  made  the  ram- 
mer was  in  its  place.  But  now  the  march  of  invention  has 
changed  all  this.  The  muzzle  loader  is  of  the  past,  and  the 
delicate  but  strono:  mechanism  of  the  breech  loader  enables  the 
soldier  to  send  his  death -dealing  bullets  in  showers  upon  the 
foe,  as  he  handles  his  piece  like  a {)ump,  and  has  only  to  shoot 
until  ammunition  is  exhausted.  Hence  the  soldier  of  today  has 
not  as  much  to  think  of  as  the  soldier  of  our  war.  He  has  as 
much  to  fear,  for  tlie  enemy  will  have  the  same  arms  as  he,  but 
his  work  in  action  is  more  mechanical  than  then.  What  I have 
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mid  as  to  the  care  of  the  rammer  in  battle  may  seem  like  a 
small  thing  to  mention,  but  it  is  full  of  interest.  The  man 
who  fights  has  left  all  for  his  country  : wife,  children,  friends, 
sweetheart,  and  home  are  gone  from  him,  perhaps  forever  ; 
there  is  no  mother’s  voice  to  say  sweet  words,  no  father’s  care 
to  guide  or  lead  him  ; nothing  for  him  to  think  of  save  his 
country’s  cause,  and  in  that  case  he  must  kill  as  many  as  he 
can  and  save  himself.  And  yet  this  boy,  away  from  all  he 
loves,  save  his  own  comrades — with  a sheet  of  fire  in  front 
which  rivals  hell,  with  bullets  whizzing,  trees  falling,  men 
dying,  and  the  air  filled  with  the  oaths  of  the  desperate  and 
excited,  and  the  ‘ ‘ God  have  mercy  on  me  ’ ’ of  the  stricken 
soldier  by  his  side  as  the  minnie  ball  cuts  through  him — cool, 
calm  and  collected,  has  the  presence  of  mind,  even  when  the 
tumult  is  the  highest,  to  be  unforgetful  of  the  rammer,  and 
each  time  before  he  fires  to  place  it  where  it  should  be  on  his 
trusty  gun.  In  fact,  I have  heard  of  a soldier  so  unexcited  at 
Malvern  Hill  that  each  time  as  he  fired,  he  went  through  the 
manual  order  of  load  in  nine  times,  and  kept  it  up  throughout 
the  fight.  My  private  impression  is  that  had  I carried  a 
musket  I wcAild  have  loaded  it  in  one  time,  and  even  then  lost 
my  rammer.  And  this  mention  of  weapons  leads  to  a reference 
to  modern  inventions.  All  men  may  not  be  l)rave,  and  yet, 
when  the  crisis  comes,  they  find  that  they  do  not  feel  cowardly. 
The  crash  of  a battle  coming  in  the  distance  makes  the  face  })ale 
and  the  throat  to  swallow  some  imaginary  something.  As  the 
wounded  come  straggling  in  past  the  main  line,  from  which  no 
shot  has  yet  been  fired,  there  is  scarcely  a man  there  who,  with 
pallid  face,  does  not  wish  himself  at  home.  General  Crocker 
said  to  me  at  Corinth,  in  the  very  heat  of  the  fight,  as  a bullet 
struck  ‘^spat”  on  the  sapling  between  us  : ‘‘Do  you  know, 
old  fellow,  what  I am  thinking  about?”  “What,  colonel?” 
said  1.  “I  wish  I was  back  in  Des  Moines.”  And  so  did  I 
wish  myself  back  in  Keokuk.  And  so  did  the  young  Iowa 
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boys,  who  fought  like  tigers  and  who  saved  the  left  of  the  army 
by  their  valor,  as  a youngster  (Black,  of  Van  Buren  county) 
held  the  flag  and  stuck  to  it  until  it  became  his  pall  and  winding 
sheet. 

Men  will  enlist  for  their  country  when  there  are  ninety-nine 
chances  for  dying  and  one  for  living.  But  when  the  one  hun- 
dred chances  favor  death,  then  will  come  war  so  destructive 
that  arbitration  will  prevail,  and  war  will  cease  forever.  War 
should  have  no  favor  with  enlightened  men,  and  soldiers  who 
have  seen  it  are  the  men  who  shrink  from  and  condemn  it. 
But  war  waged  for  a good  purpose  should  be  made  war  in 
every  sense.  Kid  gloves  must  be  discarded  then.  Though 
hearts  are  pitiful,  war  is  pitiless  ; though  men  may  be  gener- 
ous, war  is  cruel ; though  hands  may  be  tender,  blows  are 
hard  ; though  fields  are  green,  and  people  happy,  and  homes 
delightful,  yet  the  march  of  war  is  a ruthless  march.  The 
fields,  under  the  tread  of  tramping  men,  are  smooth  as  floors  ; 
the  people  flee  from  blessed  comfort  to  lonely  misery,  and  the 
homes  of  happiness  leave  behind  them  only  the  blackened  relics 
of  resistless  fire.  The  more  severe  the  fight,  the  easier  the 
triumph.  The  more  remorseless  the  march,  the  sooner  the  end. 
‘‘Clear  the  way,  for  I am  coming,  ” must  be  the  advancing  cry 
of  the  on-marching  general.  “I  bring  with  me  a host  to  march 
over  all,  unless  you  all  surrender.”  Cruel  words,  to  be  sure. 
Bitter  for  him  who  says  them,  and  unrefined  cruelty  to  those 
who  hear.  But  the  end  the  sooner  comes,  and  the  harsh  ways 
of  bayonet,  gun,  fire,  and  destruction  must  be  used  to  make  for 
all  a future  of  happiness,  prosiierity  and  beneficent  peace. 
The  prophecies  for  the  future,  if  realized,  as  they  apparently 
foretell,  will  change  most  thoroughly  all  systems  of  warfare, 
and  force  upon  the  world  the  better  plan  of  arbitration.  If 
the  dynamite  guns  can  do  all  lliat  is  said  of  them  ; if  dynamite 
can  be  utilized  in  war  in  the  various  ways  tliat  exjieri- 
ments  now  tend  to  show  ; if  it  is  true  that  a shell  has  been 
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invented  the  distribution  of  whose  contents  on  explosion  brings 
certain  death  to  every  living  thing,  animal  or  vegetable,  within 
the  radius  of  its  consunling  vapor,  there  will  be  no  more  war. 
Men  will  go  with'  one  chance  in  a hundred,  but  without  that 
chance  they  will  not  go. 

‘‘  Victory  or  death”  was  on  the  banners  of  a departing  regi- 
ment. ‘‘I  object,”  said  a brave  soldier,  ‘^to  the  motto.” 

‘ ‘ Why  so  ? How  shall  it  be  changed  ? ” ^ ^ Make  it  victory  or 
pretty  d — d badly  wounded,  and  I’m  your  huckelberry , ” 
said  the  man. 

But  if  dynamite  and  shell  of  insiduous  vapor  can  end  all 
fights  and  hasten  arbitration,  let  us  speed  the  day  when  they 
may  come,  so  that  blood  may  no  more  flow,  either  to  aid  kingly 
power  or  to  raise  the  flag  of  freedom  ; but  that  the  bird  that 
‘‘takes  the  winj^s  of  the  morninf^  and  flies  to  the  uttermost 
parts  of  the  earth”  may  from  first  to  last  be  over  lands  free 
from  the  disasters  of  battle,  and  bright  and  beautiful  under  the 
blessings  of  princely  peace. 

The  ])ravery  of  men  who,  at  times,  had  no  confidence  in 
their  own  bravery  1 can  illustrate  ))y  an  incident  in  my  own 
regiment,  the  Fifteenth  Iowa.  In  1862  I was  recruiting  at  Keo- 
kuk. Among  others,  a lazy  looking  boy  offered,  who  said  he 
had  no  occupation.  He  said  that  he  had  never  worked  at  all ; 
had  never  sawed  wood,  or  even  swept  his  father’s  country  store. 
As  his  occupation  was  to  be  entered  on  the  rolls,  I persisted, 
but  learned  nothing.  “What  did  you  do  last  before  you  left 
home?  ” I said.  “ I went  fishiiw. ” His  name  was  entered  as 
fisherman,  and  is  so  borne.  On  July  22,  1864,  near  Atlanta,  he 
was  reported  to  me  for  cowardice  in  the  battle  of  the  previous 
day.  Ordering  him  under  guard,  the  top  of  a cracker  box  with 
“Skulker”  marked  on  it  was  tied  to  his  back,  and  he  was 
marched  up  and  down  among  the  men.  He  soon  begged  for 
mercy,  and  promised  to  stand  up  to  it  in  the  next  battle,  though 
doubtful  as  to  his  own  efforts,  for  he  admitted  that  he  was  full 
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of  fear.  I relieved  him  promptly,  and  within  an  hour,  without 
warning,  the  great  battle  of  Atlanta  began.  McPherson  fell 
soon,  shot  dead.  But  in  the  midst  of  that  tornado  of  fiery 
fight,  I often  saw  my  man,  with  smoking  gun,  doing  his  work 
like  a soldier.  “Shoot  that  man,  John,”  I said,  as  he  stood 
near  me,  apparently  to  show  that  he  was  there.  He  fired,  and 
a great  fellow  of  the  Forty-fifth  Alabama,  while  loading  his  gun, 
jumped  into  the  air  and  fell  like  a felled  ox.  Here  was  an  illus- 
tration of  Avhat  effort  and  discipline  would  do  in  the  face  of 
danger,  and  with  one  who  believed  himself  too  weak  to  face  the 
fight.  I have  spoken  of  General  McPherson.  He  fell  early  in 
the  day.  He  was  a young  officer  of  noble  presence,  of  lovely 
manners,  bravery  so  conspicuous  that  modesty  made  his  merit 
more  remarked.  In  every  inch  of  his  tall  form  he  was  a 
soldier.  On  the  pursuit  of  Price  in  1862,  after  the  battle  of  Cor- 
inth, on  the  first  night,  tired  and  tentless,  I crawled  into  a 
wagon  and  “slept  the  sleep  of  the  just.”  The  orders  were  to 
move  at  four-thirty  on  the  next  morning.  At  four  o’clock  I 
heard  some  one  call  the  teamsters,  and  soon  my  own  feet  were 
pulled,  with  “ Wake  up,  my  man  ; pull  out ; hitch  up  at  once.” 
Kicking  out  and  bewailing  my  luck  in  language  more  forcible 
than  polite,  I soon  saw  that  the  man  who  was  arousing  the 
teamsters  was  McPherson  himself.  This  was  my  second  lesson 
in  war,  and  afterward,  and  after  I became  a brigadier-general, 
on  many  dismal  mornings  have  I arisen  from  bed  in  camp  or 
bivouac  and  awakened  the  bugler  to  blow  reveille.  McPher- 
son’s personality  made  one  realize  the  description  of  Marmion  : 

For  though  with  men  of  high  degree, 

The  proudest  of  the  proud  was  he  ; 

Yet,  trained  in  camps,  he  knew  the  art 
To  win  the  hardy  soldier’s  lieart. 

They  love  a leader  to  obey, 

Boisterous  as  March,  and  fresh  as  May  ; 

Ever  the  first  to  scale  a tower. 

As  venturous  in  a lady’s  bower. 

With  open  hand  and  brow  as  free, 

Lover  of  wine  and  minstrelsy. 

Such  buxom  chief  shall  lead  his  host 
From  India’s  fires  to  Zembla’s  frost. 
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THE  HOSPITALS  OF  THE  WAK, 

in  tents  pitched  in  the  field,  were  filled  with  heroic  suffering. 
Agony  borne  bravely,  with  uncomplaining  words  and  patient 
waiting  for  the  relief  of  death,  made  heroes  of  those  men,  who, 
without  a murmur,  suffered  all  that  mortal  could  on  earth. 
Visits  can  be  recalled  to  hospitals  in  camp  and  field  where  one 
would  expect  to  hear  mingled  with  the  groan  of  agony  the  sigh 
of  regret.  But  the  last  did  not  come.  The  torturing  twist  of 
pain  might  force  a groan  from  the  strongest  man,  and  as  the 
wounded  lay  on  the  ground,  during  the  fight,  w^here,  under  the 
trees,  a hospital  had  been  hastily  placed,  the  air  might  be  filled 
with  the  ‘‘Christ  have  mercy  on  my  soul  ” of  the  suffering 
soldier,  but  from  no  one  of  these  w^ounded  officers  or  men  have 
I ever  heard  a w^ord  that  would  show  that  they  regretted  the 
tribute  of  their  life’s  devotion  to  the  land  they  loved.  “Here 
I go,  colonel,  ’ ’ said  Reeves,  a private  in  my  regiment,  to  me, 
as  he  was  pulled  out  from  Nickajack  Creek  fight,  in  an  ambu- 
lance, hit  by  a ball  that  smashed  both  legs.  “I’m  a goner,  but 
I don’t  care,  for  I know  you’ll  lick  ’em.”  Wounded  in  July, 
he  died  in  August,  and  his  last  wT)rds  w^ere  words  of  happiness, 
for  his  hope  had  been  fulfilled. 

And  away  from  the  actual  field  of  l)attle,  in  hospitals  in  the 

city,  where  the  dying  soldier  had  care  like  a mother’s,  and  the 

attentive  nursing  that  he  craved,  and  in  the  pest  houses,  Avhere 

the  scourge  wdiich  terrifies  humanity  had  full  sw\ay  to  w^ork  its 

deadly  duty,  no  words  w^ere  heard  to  show  that  these  suffering 

soldiers  had  a regret  for  the  cause  wfiiich  they  had  chosen  as 

theirs.  The  pangs  of  })ain  gave  torture,  but  only  forced  from 

them  words  which  impressed  their  suffering  upon  those  who 

heard.  But  their  eyes  WT)uld  kindle  with  the  gleam  of  patriotic 

fervor  as  they  watched  the  flags,  and  had  the  power  been  theirs 

they  would  have  spoken  for  victory.  A soldier  whom  I knew, 

stricken  by  a complication  of  diseases,  though  wfith  no  hopes  of 

recovery,  amused  his  fellow  sufferers  by  saying  jokingly  that 
11 
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the  doctor  pronounced  him  as  troubled,  among  other  diseases, 
with  ‘ ‘ very  coarse  veins  ” (varicose).  It  was  a comical  play 
upon  words  from  a dying  man. 

The  prisons  were  the  final  places  of  trouble  that  received  the 
captured  men.  Hope  was  then  almost  gone,  and  forgetfulnsss 
of  happier  days  mingled  with  the  grim,  devilish  horror  of  the 
prison  pen.  That  those  of  our  men  who  were  at  Andersonville 
could  not  be  fed,  and  that  the  country  was  bereft  of  food,  is  as 
startling  in  the  assertion  as  was  to  me  the  statement  that  we 
could  live  well  on  the  country  after  we  left  Atlanta.  But  we 
did  so  live.  The  ‘ ‘ March  to  the  Sea,  ” stamped  on  story  and  sung 
in  song,  was  a gigantic  picnic.  Its  days  after  the  march  began, 
were,  when  we  recall  them  now,  but  movements  of  delight. 
Its  nights  around  the  camp  fire  were  nights  of  pleasure.  The 
coffee-pouring  of  the  men,  as  they  prepared  their  meal  after  the 
day’s  long  march,  and  the  fragrance  that  arose  from  a thousand 
sizzling:  fires  that  o:listened  throuMi  the  woods,  g:ave  to  all  the 
beloved  blessing  of  sweet  sleep  when  ‘ ‘ taps  ’ ’ were  blown. 
With  just  enough  danger  in  the  advance  to  make  all  watchful 
and  prevent  surprise  ; with  the  best  of  everything  to  satisfy 
the  palate,  and  reinforce  “ hardtack  and  sowbelly”  with  delic- 
ious meats  and  vegetables  of  Southern  growth,  time  slipped 
away  most  happily.  And  the  marching  men,  when  they  struck 
Savannah  and  looked  beyond  the  billows  of  the  blue  Atlantic, 
‘‘builded  better  than  they  knew,”  as  their  presence  told  to 
Nations  far  beyond  the  sea  of  the  coming  end  of  the  Rebellion. 

Hail  to  the  memories  of  the  wounded  who  endured  and  died 
in  field  and  hospital  ! Hail  to  the  captured  and  imprisoned  ! 
Hail  to  the  suffering  soldier  ! From  them  there  came  no  words, 
but  those  of  loyal  trust,  and  in  spite  of  deserting  friends  and 
faithless  suri’oundings  and  detraction  in  high  places,  they  will 
be  honored  as  true  soldiers  always  are,  by  generations,  for  the 
great  majority  have  gone  “out  of  mortal  sight  into  immortal 
history.” 
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In  coming  years  the  truth  will  generally  be  told,  which  will 
convince  the  people  of  the  future  of  the  suffering  endured  by 
the  soldiers  of  the  War  of  the  Rebellion,  until  the  work  of  years 
and  the  discipline  of  sharp  campaigns  had  hardened  them  for 
service.  The  War  was  a fight  of  fighting  men  on  both  sides  of 
the  contest.  And  when  it  closed,  when  the  chains  of  slavery 
parted,  and  the  shackles  of  the  bond  were  broken,  the  United 
States  of  America  united  again  through  sorrow,  and  suffering, 
and  war,  but  united,  could  call  together  an  army  of  veterans 
which  could  defy  attack,  and  whip  with  effort  but  most  thor- 
oughly any  army  that  the  world  could  send. 


THE  MARTIAL  SPIRIT  A FACTOR  OF  THE 
BEST  NATIONAL  LIFE. 


BY  CHAPLAIN  A.  L.  FRISBIE. 

I may  be  allowed  to  introduce  this  study  with  an  illustration 
taken  from  the  field  of  my  professional  work  — from  the  story 
of  an  Oriental  migration. 

When  Moses  began  the  march  out  of  Egypt  with  the 
Hebrews,  he  led  a host  in  which  the  martial  spirit  had  never 
been  developed.  Jacob  and  his  sons  in  Palestine  had  led  the 
peaceful  pastoral  life.  When  famine  drove  them  to  Egypt  and 
to  the  filial  and  fraternal  care  of  Joseph,  they  were  located 
with  special  reference  to  their  previous  employment.  This  was 
probably  their  chief  occupation  for  many  years.  But  the  pas- 
toral life  is  not  suited  to  dense  populations.  It  requires  wide 
ranges  of  country.  They  held  a limited  district.  The  increase 
of  the  people  and  their  flocks  was  rapid.  They  needed  more 
room  than  could  be  given  them.  There  were  too  many  people 
to  subsist  as  shepherds. 

The  Egyptians  came,  in  time,  to  see  the  value  of  cheap  labor, 
and  so  it  came  about  that  the  Hebrews,  at  first  in  a manner  the 
guests  or  clients  of  Pharoah,  after  they  had  become  numerous, 
were  put  under  the  yoke  of  bondage.  They  were  the  toilers 
on  temple  walls  and  pyramids.  They  made  the  brick  and  laid 
them.  Servile  work  of  all  sorts  was  put  on  them  by  their 
oppressors.  It  was  not  strange  tliat  a people  who  began  as 
shepherds,  and  went  on  as  slaves  for  six  or  seven  generations, 
should  lack  the  martial  spirit.  Tliere  was  nothing  in  the  cir- 
cumstances of  their  escape  from  Egy})t  to  awaken  that  sjiirit. 
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If  they  had  risen,  eii  77iasse,  and  gone  out  through  a bloody 
insurrection,  carving  their  own  way  with  mattock  and  trowel 
and  sickle,  that  would  have  been  a rare  soldierly  inspiration. 
But  they  went  like  timid  sheep  — through  doors  which  they  did 
nothing  to  open.  They  went  free  without  the  striking  of  a 
blow,  and  stood  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Red  Sea,  so  many 
thousands  of  people  whom  slavery  had  schooled  into  cowardice 
and  helplessness.  The  straight  course  to  their  destination  was 
along  the  shore  of  the  Mediterranean.  There  is  the  caravan 
track,  ages  old,  out  of  Egypt  to  Gaza.  It  can  be  traversed  in 
five  days.  That  whole  slow-moving  host  could  have  made  the 
journey  in  a month.  But  they  passed  years  in  the  wilderness 
country  east  of  Egypt  and  south  of  Palestine.  Why  was  that 
necessary?  For  the  reason  that  they  lacked  the  martial  spirit. 
That  lifetime  of  a generation  was  one  continuous  moving  camp 
of  instruction,  preparing  an  army  of  conquest.  The  sight  of 
war  at  the  first  would  have  set  them  crying  for  Egypt,  even 
with  its  slavery.  They  marched  and  countermarched  through 
that  wild  country,  showing  over  and  over  again  their  lack  of 
fortitude  and  manly  courage.  Any  slight  re])uff  when  they 
collided  with  hostile  tribes,  a taste  of  bitter  water,  an  hour’s 
failure  in  the  commissary  department — anything  which  called 
for  a little  soldierly  spirit  and  endurance,  was  to  them  too 
frightful  to  be  borne.  They  had  no  national  feeling,  being  as 
yet  but  a huddle  of  raw  freedmen.  They  were  at  school,  there 
in  the  wilderness,  to  learn,  among  other  things,  to  be  soldiers. 
They  could  not  have  a promising  national  life  till  they  had 
learned  the  martial  spirit.  They  must  be  an  army  first,  a 
nation  afterward. 

The  martial  spirit  is  of  unspeakable  value  to  a people.  It  is 
an  important  factor  in  a national  life  which  is  worthy  of  honor. 
It  is  not  the  quarrelsome  spirit.  It  need  not  prompt  a nation 
to  pose  before  the  world  as  a fighter,  like  a boy  with  a chip  on 
his  shoulder  daring  any  other  boy  to  knock  it  ofl*.  It  may  never 
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seek  a pretext  for  war.  General  Grant  did  not  lack  the  martial 
spirit,  but  he  hated  war.  Sturdy  old  John  Bright,  Quaker 
though  he  was,  and  opposed  to  war  on  principle,  gave  as  fine  a 
showing  of  the  martial  spirit  under  the  drab  as  professional 
soldiers  have  shown  under  the  blue  or  the  gray.  He  was  bold, 
chivalrous,  outspoken,  generous,  honorable.  A nation  in 
which  this  spirit  lives  may  have,  or  it  may  not  have,  an  immense 
standing  army.  Russia  in  times  of  peace  maintains  an  army  of 
seven  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men,  but  the  martial  spirit  of 
the  Russian  people  is  at  a low  ebb  for  all  that.  A great  army 
may  actually  depress  the  martial  spirit  of  a people.  A nation 
abounding  in  martial  fire  may  be  seldom  or  never  embroiled 
with  other  nations.  But  it  will  have  courage,  patience,  and 
chivalry  as  traits  of  the  national  character.  It  will  have  in  it 
a fit  estimation  of  the  honorable  and  the  just,  as  contrasted  with 
the  pusillanimous.  Such  a nation  can  be  moved  to  espouse  a 
worthy  cause,  and  to  encounter  cost  and  peril  in  its  behalf. 

France  is  considered  a martial  nation.  But  you  remember 
that  six  or  eight  years  ago,  poor  Madagascar,  looking  up  from 
the  prostration  of  ages  toward  a Christian  civilization,  cried 
out  against  the  aggressions,  the  domineering,  the  exactions  of 
France,  interfering  with  the  progress  of  that  island  people.  It 
was  to  me  a most  pathetic  thing  to  follow  the  envoys  of  the 
queen  of  Madagascar  from  one  court  of  Europe  to  another,  and 
finally  to  Washington,  to  beg  that  the  civilized  nations  would 
say  to  France,  ‘ ‘ Hands  off  ; you  are  playing  the  bully.  Let 
that  weak  people  alone.” 

The  benefits  of  peace  are,  of  course,  unspeakable.  We  give 
thanks  day  by  day  for  the  prevalence  of  peace,  with  its  attendant 
possibilities.  In  the  golden  age,  we  are  told  that  men  shall 
learn  war  no  more.  Yet  there  is  a natural  tendency  in  long 
continued  peace  which  works  against  the  martial  spirit.  The 
thought  of  the  people  is  taken  off'  from  the  occasions  and  the 
instruments  of  war.  The  tranquil  light  of  unclouded  skies 
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orlorifies  all  the  relations  of  life.  It  is  intolerable  to  think  that 

O 

that  light  should  be  dimmed.  There  is  no  interruption  of  the 
ongoings  of  business,  of  pleasure,  of  marrying  and  giving  in 
marriage.  There  are  no  periods  when  the  Nation  stands  breath- 
less, with  hand  on  the  heart,  waiting  for  some  tremendous  issue. 

There  is  likely  to  be  developed  under  the  prolonged  sway  of 
peace  too  much  of  indijfference  as  to  the  way  in  which  peace  is 
preserved  — too  much  of  the  spirit  which  would  say,  ‘‘Peace  at 
any  price.” 

How  we  did  all  shrink  from  civil  war  ! We  could  not  bear 
the  idea  that  these  states  should  become  ‘ ‘ discordant,  bel- 
ligerent.” Over  and  over  concessions  were  made  to  that 
rapacious  evil  which  was  billeted  upon  us — concessions  and 
compromises  against  which  the  sentiment  of  the  North  revolted, 
but  which  were  accepted  as  necessary  to  preserve  peace.  We 
were  ready  to  consent  to  almost  anything,  rather  than  see  the 
flame  of  war  burst  forth.  We  were  ready  to  be  smitten  on 
both  cheeks,  and  return  neither  blow.  One  demand  came  after 
another,  each  more  aggravating  than  its  predecessor  ; we 
yielded  again  and  again.  We  were  immersed  in  the  employ- 
ments and  engrossed  in  the  interests  of  peace.  If  the  martial 
spirit  had  not  been  greatly  toned  down  in  the  Northern  States 
the  conflict  would  have  come  sooner  and  been  a smaller  affair. 

The  commercial  spirit  possesses  a land  in  the  times  of  ])eace. 
There  grows  a nation  of  traders,  sharp  in  practice  and  quick  to 
seize  advantage  ; slow  to  take  the  measure  of  abstract  ideas  of 
right  and  justice  ; slow  to  reach  the  desperate  resolve  to  risk 
all  gains  for  the  vindication  of  a {winciple  or  a sentiment ; sure 
to  overestimate  things  and  chances,  and  to  underestimate  man 
and  the  nobler  traits  of  a chivalrous  manhood.  Luxury  grows 
as  wealth  increases  under  the  fostering  influence  of  peace. 
The  sturdy,  virile  quality,  the  genuine  manly,  martial  fiber  is 
lessened  as  luxury  prevails.  Ease,  comfort,  enjoyment — any- 
thing which  pleases  the  dominant  selfishness,  is  then  sought  at 
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whatever  eost.  There  is  a monstrous  heartlessness  which  hides 
itself  under  the  polite  exterior  and  installs  itself  in  the  aesthetic 
surroundings  of  luxury,  which  is  as  destitute  of  all  right  feeling 
al)out  right  and  honor  as  a tornado  is  of  mercy ; which  has  no 
more  sympathy  with  the  struggle  of  a poor  man  or  an  oppressed 
people,  no  more  fellowship  with  high,  self-surrendering  patrio- 
tism than  a conflagration  has  with  a homestead.  These 
are  the  conditions  out  of  which  come  New  York’s  dainty  four 
hundred  ; the  walking  lay-figure  — the  sleek,  dudish  gentleman, 
so  called  — who  is  ready  to  count  any  good  to  others  too  dearly 
bought  if  it  lay  a particle  of  cost  upon  himself ; to  whom  the 
disintegration,  the  desolation  of  his  country,  would  be  nothing  if 
he  could  keep  his  personal  pleasures.  The  man  pampered  by 
luxury,  softened  and  enervated,  may  be  overbearing  and 
aggressive,  supercilious  and  quarrelsome  ; he  will  not  have  the 
martial  spirit.  He  will  be  found  wanting  when  a crisis  comes. 

I do  not  say  these  things  for  the  sake  of  deprecating  the 
prevalence  of  peace.  I indicate,  rather,  some  of  the  things 
which  are  certain  to  make  their  appearance  in  flush  and  pros- 
perous times  ; they  are  the  parasites  which  fasten  upon  and 
deplete  the  very  life  of  a people  ; they  are  dislodged  when  the 
hammer  of  war  begins  to  strike.  They  show  us  the  necessity 
of  keeping  before  the  people,  all  the  people,  all  the  time,  the 
meaning,  the  dignity,  the  necessity  of  nationality  and  patriotism. 
No  one  condition  contains  all  existing  good.  War  may  have  its- 
criminal  side,  and  yet  may,  by  no  means,  be  an  unmixed  evil. 
Peace,  on  the  other  hand,  may  not  be  always  and  altogether 
innocent.  An  eminent  Pkiglishman  asks,  ‘‘Who  can  say  that 
more  sin  is  not  committed  every  day  in  every  capital  of  Euro})c 
than  on  the  largest  field  of  battle?  ” There  are  certainly  facts 
which  dim  the  luster  of  peace  ; so  there  arc  facts  which  miti- 
gate the  evils  of  war.  1 disagree  utterly  with  the  man  who 
said,  “There  never  has  been  a good  war  or  a bad  peace.” 
There  have  been  both.  No  war  ever  waged  was  wholly  good. 
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Evils  attended  it  and  sprang  from  it.  But  there  have  been 
wars  where  aim  and  motive  were  almost  divine  ; directed  against 
such  and  so  o:reat  abuses  that  to  wage  them  was  a less  evil  than 
it  would  have  been  to  buy  a peace  and  stave  them  off. 

Our  own  revolution,  coming  as  it  did  after  long  and  patient 
endurance  of  blundering,  unreasoning,  oppressive  misrule ; 
aimed,  as  it  was,  not  at  aggrandizement  or  revenge,  but  waged 
for  the  maintenance  of  rights,  personal,  social,  and  political, 
was  a war  justified,  I believe,  before  the  court  of  history  and 
of  honor.  Power  sometimes  shuts  its  eyes  and  waxes  arrogant. 
It  will  hear  no  reason,  bear  no  remonstrance,  appreciate  no  for- 
bearance. It  will  drive  over  an  unresisting  people  with  one 
aggression  after  another,  as  England  did  over  the  colonies, 
until  nothing  would  avail  but  to  smite  her  between  the  eyes.  It 
was  greatly  to  the  credit  of  the  men  of  1776  that  they  had  the 
martial  spirit  to  stand  up  and  deliver  the  blow.  Without  it 
they  would  not  have  desired  liberty,  nor  would  they  have  had 
the  manhood  to  maintain  it  if  it  had  been  given  them. 

Wars  merely  for  conquest,  for  the  adjustment  of  a boundary 
so  that  it  may  show  better  on  the  map,  wars  for  glory  or  retal- 
iation, wars  to  bolster  up  a manifest  injury,  or  to  break  down  a 
nation  in  the  behalf  of  sectionalism,  all  are  enormities  on  the 
part  of  those  who  incite  them.  But  when  the  assailed,  in  any 
such  cases  as  these,  rally  to  resist,  to  match  force  against  force 
for  the  defense  of  all  that  makes  the  home  dear  or  the  nation 
secure,  war  becomes  a struggle  of  exalted  patriotism.  It  calls 
every  true  man  to  defend  rights  and  possessions  which  are 
sacredly  his.  As  each  one  of  us  would  stand  for  his  private 
rights,  resolutely  and  to  the  death,  so  may  a nation  do,  and  she 
may  call  her  patriotic  sons  to  save  her  from  her  enemies  by  the 
intervention  of  their  own  lives,  freely  offered.  Alas,  for  the 
nation  in  whose  citizens,  at  such  a time,  the  soldierly  fire  burns 
low,  and  the  lingering  shreds  of  patriotism  are  not  potent 
enough  to  stimulate  the  fiame  ! There  can  be  no  adjustment  of 
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these  grave  diflSculties  which  provoke  the  drawing  of  the  sword, 
no  peace  which  shall  stand  on  just  and  honorable  settlement,  if 
there  be  not  men  with  the  manly  martial  spirit  to  arbitrate  the 
final  issue.  The  motive  to  which  the  martial  spirit  responds  as 
it  crowds  the  soldier  to  the  front  and  the  end  which  is  gained 
through  the  stress  of  conflict  may  both  exalt  character,  per- 
sonal and  national,  and  grandly  aid  the  progress  of  civilization. 

If  the  muse  of  history  has  ever  recorded  the  story  of  a war 
which  was  undertaken  in  behalf  of  noble  sentiment  and  just 
principle,  a war  which  was,  on  the  Union  side,  the  indignant 
remonstrance  of  an  outraged  people,  it  surely  was  the  war  in 
which,  companions,  we  bore  our  part,  twenty-five  years  ago. 
None  of  us  sought  it.  No  man,  high  in  position,  representing 
the  true  spirit  of  the  North,  desired  it.  The  Congressional 
majority  deprecated  it.  Everything,  even  to  the  acceptance  of 
humiliating  conditions,  was  done  to  placate  the  enraged  assailant 
of  the  National  unity.  What  if,  after  long  years  of  peace  and 
the  development  of  industries  which  war  was  certain  to  destroy, 
after  the  establishment  of  wide  and  profitable  commercial  rela- 
tions, the  school  and  paradise  of  the  trader  whose  thought  is 
solely  for  the  “main  chance” — what  if,  I say,  there  had  been 
left  no  martial  spirit  in  the  North  to  be  stirred  by  the  challenge 
of  the  South  — to  be  conscious  of  a swift  leaping  of  the  heart 
into  the  throat  as  the  cannon  of  Charleston  Harbor  jarred  the 
continent?  What  if  we  had  said,  “Well,  there  is  only  one 
way  out  — the  South  has  bred  soldiers  while  we  have  bred  mer- 
chants and  artisans  and  farmers ; we  can  accomplish  nothing  ; 
we  can  raise  no  armies  for  an  abstraction ; we  can  plow  and 
gather  harvests  ; we  can  spin  and  weave  and  sell  goods  ; we 
cannot  afford  war ; we  must  satisfy  those  fierce  fighters,  those 
skilled  swordsmen  — those  men  of  daring  and  chivalry;  we 
must  have  peace  — turn  out  everything  for  peace — our  tastes 
are  all  for  it,  our  interests  demand  it ; let  us  hasten  to  make  it, 
before  armies  march  this  way  and  blood  runs”?  What  if  this 
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had  been  said  all  through  the  North,  and  no  regiment  had 
responded  to  Mr.  Lincoln’s  first  call  for  troops?  What  if 
the  craven  spirit  had  held  us  all  back  ? Why,  it  would  have 
been  said  of  us,  and  justly,  that  such  a crew  of  spiritless  pol- 
troons could  not  be  found  elsewhere  on  the  face  of  the  earth  — 
men  who,  for  quiet  and  luxury,  the  chance  to  make  money  and 
spend  it  for  ease  and  show,  had  allowed  their  government  to  be 
subverted  and  their  Nation  ruptured.  It  was  worth  more  than 
words  can  tell  that  the  martial  spirit  had  not  died  wholly  out  of 
Northern  breasts  when  that  crisis  came.  There  had  long  been, 
indeed,  little  attention  to  martial  matters  — little  thought  given 
to  the  details  of  warlike  preparation.  The  practical  man  of 
the  time,  the  so  called,  the  self  styled  practical  man,  consid- 
ered appropriations  for  the  army  and  navy  money  unwisely 
spent.  The  fortifications  which  stood  at  the  entrance  of  our 
harbors  were  known  to  be  of  little  account,  but  the  public  man 
who  in  1858  had  pressed  for  the  appropriation  of  ^50,000,000 
for  naval  improvement  and  coast  protection,  would  have  dug 
his  own  political  grave  and  been  speedily  buried  in  it.  We 
were  committed  to  the  pursuits  of  peace.  We  saw  but  small 
use  for  the  soldier.  But  the  martial  spirit,  though  obscured, 
was  fortunately  not  obliterated.  We  come  of  a warlike  stock. 
The  English  race,  Saxon  and  Norman,  with  the  blending  of  Celt 
and  Teuton,  is  in  lineal  descent  from  men  who  never  lacked  the 
warrior’s  fire.  It  is  a race  which,  busy  with  art  and  agricul- 
ture, with  commerce  and  poetry,  with  law  and  religion,  has  yet 
kept  the  sword  within  reach,  and,  from  the  days  when  Caisar’s 
legions  encountered  the  patriotic  wrath  of  Gaul  and  Saxon,  has 
kept  somewhat  of  the  soldier  spirit.  The  man  of  war  was 
latent  in  the  man  of  peace.  The  old  capacity  to  kindle  with 
hot  indignation  at  the  sight  of  a monumental  outrage  remained. 
It  is  simply  because  the  martial  spirit  was  not  entirely  lost  out 
of  the  National  character  that  there  stands  today,  among  the 
families  of  men,  our  Nation^  as  it  was  founded  and  transmitted 
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by  the  fathers,  only  larger  grown.  Such  a war  as  was  waged 
from  1861  to  1865,  while  in  many  ways  to  be  deplored,  while 
afflictive  because  of  loss  of  life  and  treasure,  was  full  of  object 
lessons  of  priceless  value  to  the  people.  The  great  thing 
gained  was,  of  course,  inestimable,  but  the  things  which  came 
with  the  gaining  of  it  were  also  beyond  price. 

There  was  set  before  this  people,  as  was  in  no  other  way 
possible,  the  value,  the  sacredness,  the  rights  of  the  Nation. 
Our  freedom  tends  to  individualize  us  — to  set  each  man,  with 
his  interest,  by  himself.  We  feel  the  presence  of  authority  so 
little  that  we  slide  away  from  a living  remembrance  that  there 
is  over  us  a governmental  power  which  we  are  bound  to  regard. 
We  half  forget  that  there  is  one  grand  organic  whole,  estab- 
lished by  the  people,  which  is  above  all  individual  interests  and 
preferences.  When  the  peril  grew  and  the  Nation  called  for 
men,  it  was  almost  as  if  an  angel  of  revelation  had  gone  over 
the  land  proclaiming  a Nation  ! We  needed  a lesson  on  that 
majestic  theme.  That  lesson  was  learned  so  that  it  will  not 
soon  be  forgotten,  its  lines  were  written  so  that  they  will  not 
soon  ])e  etfaced,  in  those  scenes  which  tried  men’s  souls  and 
shook  the  pillars  of  our  National  structure.  The  martial  spirit 
became  the  bulwark  of  the  Nation’s  life.  It  recognized  a cause 
to  which  everything  else  must  be  subordinated.  It  took  up  the 
gauntlet  which  had  been  madly  Hung  in  the  Nation’s  face,  drew 
the  sword  and  struck  home.  This  was  the  glory  of  these  self- 
surrendering  struggles  out  of  which  the  tirst  Grand  Army 
came.  There  was  no  waiting  then,  or  prolonged  debate  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  stake  were  worth  the  risk.  Men  felt  then 
more  than  they  argued.  The  just  cause,  the  grandeur,  the 
righteousness  of  it,  moved  them  to  the  comprehensive  sacritices 
which  they  made  in  the  spirit  of  the  no))lest  chivalry.  This 
fact  will  stand  ever  before  the  thought  and  ai)peal  per|)etually 
to  the  heart  of  this  multiplying  ])eo})le,  traced  on  every  historic 
page,  inscribed  on  tablets  of  bronze  and  marble,  and  written. 
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more  inefiaceably,  on  the  soul  of  each  generation  of  American 
citizens,  a lofty  and  solemn  lesson  of  patriotic  self  surrender,  even 
unto  death.  Companions,  we  shall  leave  our  children  no  heri- 
tage more  precious  that  that.  The  martial  spirit  furnished  the 
power  which,  under  God,  saved  the  Nation.  It  glowed  in  the 
souls,  it  struck  with  the  arms  of  men  who  gave  all  for  the  good 
of  a future  which  they  might  never  see.  It  wrote  on  high  the 
story  of  what  the  citizen  may  do  v/hen  his  country  needs  him. 

It  is  plain  that  only  the  martial  spirit  can  be  depended  on  to 
meet,  in  a suitable  way,  the  aggressions  of  the  malcontent, 
seditious,  rebellious.  Love  of  country,  without  this  spirit,  would 
have  wrung  its  hands  in  helpless  agony.  The  commercial  spirit 
would  have  bought  a peace.  The  political  spirit  would  have 
hedged,  temporized,  and  conceded.  The  martial  spirit  alone 
rose  promptly  to  the  occasion,  and  met  the  issue  of  1861  in  the 
only  way  that  was  open  to  save  the  land  and  instruct  the  ages. 

I have  said  that  the  martial  spirit  is  a factor  in  the  ])est 
National  life.  I do  not  at  all  mean  that  war  is  the  best  employ- 
ment for  a Nation  — that  the  seeking  of  pretexts  for  war  is 
becomino;  to  a Nation’s  leaders.  The  martial  spirit  is  not  neces- 
sarily shown  in  the  prosecution  of  military  science.  Men  some- 
times become  line  technical  scholars  in  that  science  who  are  as 
destitute  of  the  martial  spirit  as  the  cry  of  the  blue  jay  is  of 
music.  Courage  in  the  conduct  of  life,  in  the  meeting  of  its 
harder  conditions;  patience  to  labor  and  to  wait;  appreciation  of 
what  is  due  from  man  to  man;  a prpper  and  worthy  self-respect, 
and  a generous  pride  in  the  history  and  position  of  a Nation  ; a 
susceptibility  that  can  be  stirred  to  its  depths  by  infamous 
assaults  on  righteous  principles — these  are  elements  of  the 
martial  spirit. 

So  long  as  our  people  retain  these  things  as  traits  of  their 
manhood,  they  will  be  the  soundest,  sanest,  securest  people  under 
the  sun.  They  will  be  soldiers  in  reserve.  They  need  not  the 
experience  of  camp  life,  nor  the  drilling  of  the  martinet.  The 
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spirit  is  in  them  of  which  soldiers  are  made,  and  when  they  are 
needed  they  will  man  every  post,  hold  the  front  lines,  push  the 
campaigns,  and  win  the  victories. 

It  seemed  to  me,  companions,  that  standing  here  tonight, 
with  a significant  centennial  just  behind  us,  and  with  the  great 
and  thrilling  day  of  Nation’s  pathetic  but  proud  remembrance 
of  her  dead  soldiers  just  before  us,  I might  appropriately  ask 
you  to  go  with  me  along  the  path  to  which  I have  invited  you 
this  evening.  I could  bring  you  no  chapters  of  stirring  military 
reminiscence.  I led  no  charges  — handled  no  reo^iments.  But 
I had  a place  which  it  was  my  ambition  honorably  to  fill. 
With  you,  I saw  the  uprising  of  a people  in  whom  the  martial 
spirit  dwelt,  and  felt  the  majesty  of  its  self  sacrificing  noble- 
ness. There  are  many  elements  of  the  best  National  life,  but 
we  saw  them  all  displayed.  And  we  knew,  as  younger  men 
cannot  fully  know,  as  those  who  stood  apart,  coldblooded 
spectators  while  the  contest  proceeded,  cannot  know,  how  the 
martial  spirit  of  a peaceful  people  awoke,  arose,  subordinated 
all,  clothed  itself  in  thunder,  and  bore  all  things  on  its  bosom 
till  the  day  was  won.  May  the  facts  which  we  saw  and  felt, 
and  the  records  which  we  helped  to  make,  contribute  to  the 
permanence  of  a martial  spirit  in  our  children  which  will  stir 
and  strike,  if  there  be  need  of  it;  which  will  interpose  for  the 
honor  and  the  life  of  the  Nation,  if  she,  again  in  jeopardy,  shall 
call. 


THE  BATTLE  OF  SHILOH. 


BY  COLONEL  WM.  T.  SHAW. 

Mr.  Commander  and  Comrades  : In  this  paper  upon  the 
battle  of  Shiloh,  my  endeavor  will  be  simply  to  place  before 
you  such  facts  as  can  be  fully  and  fairly  substantiated  by  the 
clearest  testimony  furnished  by  the  official  reports  of  those 
participating  in  the  engagement. 

These  reports  were  made,  most  of  them,  within  a few  days 
after  the  action,  while  the  incidents  were  fresh  in  the  minds 
of  the  parties  making  them.  Generally  these  reports  were 
intended  to  and  did  give  a correct  statement  of  the  events  of 
the  day. 

That  there  should  be  some  discrepancies  or  apparent  contra- 
dictions is  but  natural  from  the  different  standpoints  from  which 
the  same  action  w^as  viewed.  That  there  should  be  some  reports 
that  were  misleading  is  also  true,  but  the  misleading  reports  are 
easily  detected  by  a careful  comparative  analysis  of  the  evi- 
dence furnished  by  other  reports  which  cannot  be  disputed. 

No  battle  of  the  late  War  can  be  of  more  interest  to  an  Iowa 
audience  than  the  battle  of  Shiloh.  This  battle  was  Iowa’s 
great  battle  of  the  Kebellion.  Nearly  three-fourths  of  Iowa’s 
infantry  regiments  then  in  the  field  participated  in  that  conflict. 
Of  the  ten  thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty-one  casualties  in 
the  five  divisions  engaged  on  April  6th,  two  thousand  three  hun- 
dred and  eighty-one  were  from  Iowa.  Of  the  fifteen  brigades 
engaged,  five  of  them  were  commanded  by  Iowa  colonels, 
namely  : Colonel  A.  M.  Hare,  Eleventh  Iowa ; Colonel  J.  M. 
Tuttle,  Second  Iowa ; Colonel  M.  G.  Williams,  Third  Iowa ; 
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Colonel  J.  G.  Lauman,  Seventh  Iowa,  and  Colonel  J.  A.  Mc- 
Dowell, Sixth  Iowa.  The  regiments  engaged  were  the  Second, 
Third,  Sixth,  Seventh,  Eighth,  Eleventh,  Twelfth,  Thirteenth, 
Fourteenth,  Fifteenth,  and  Sixteenth.  The  commanders  of  these 
regiments  all  made  reports  of  the  parts  taken  by  their  com- 
mands in  the  battle  as  soon  after  the  ho'ht  as  circumstances 
would  permit,  all  of  which  are  published  in  the  official  records 
of  the  War  of  the  Rebellion,  Volume  X,  Part  First,  and  not 
one  incident  occurs  in  these  reports  in  which  Iowa  has  cause  to 
blush  for  the  conduct  of  her  citizen  soldiers. 

The  records  of  the  battle  of  Shiloh,  both  Union  and  Confed- 
erate, embrace  two  hundred  and  twenty-nine  reports  of  five 
hundred  and  twenty-nine  pages.  These  official  reports,  pub- 
lished by  authority  of  Congress,  are  certainly  the  best  author- 
ity we  have  of  the  operations  of  both  armies  during  the  engage- 
ment, and  upon  these  I chiefly  depend  for  my  account  of  the 
battle.  These  reports,  while  disagreeing  somewhat  in  particu- 
lars, corroborate  one  another  remarkably  well  as  a whole. 
When  properly  studied  out  and  compared  with  one  another, 
they  give  to  the  careful  and  conscientious  student  of  the  battle 
an  almost  infallible  guide  to  the  events  of  the  day. 

The  battle  was  fought  upon  the  high  ground  bounded  on  the 
the  east  by  the  Tennessee  River  and  Locust  Grove  Creek  (a 
tril)utary  of  Lick  Creek);  on  the  west  and  southwest  by  Owl 
Creek  and  its  eastern  tributary ; on  the  south  by  wooded  coun- 
try, south  of  General  Prentiss’  camp,  and  on  the  north  by  a 
line  runnino:  west  from  Pittsbur^  Landino^  to  Owl  Creek.  The 
battle  field  extended  perha[)s  two  miles  north  and  south,  and 
three  east  and  west,  and  it  was  dotted  with  small  farms  or  clear- 
ings, and  was  cut  up  with  ravines,  some  of  them  deep  and  pre- 
cipitous. 

The  principal  roads  running  through  the  battlefield  were  the 
IlaiTiburg  and  Savannah  or  river  road,  going  from  Hamburg  to 
Savannah  and  crossing  Snake  Creek  near  its  junction  with  Owl 
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Creek.  The  Hamburg  and  Purdy  road  branches  off  from  the 
Hamburg  and  Savannah  road  about  one  mile  from  the  crossing: 
of  Lick  Creek,  and  runs  westerly,  crossing  Owl  Creek  at  the 
junction  of  its  east  branch,  or  Shiloh  Creek.  The  Pittsburg 
and  Corinth  road,  starting  from  Pittsburg,  goes  southwesterly 
about  one  mile,  where  it  forks,  one  road  going  nearly  south, 
which  is  called  the  Ridge  or  East  Corinth  road,  the  other  branch 
runs  southwesterly  past  Shiloh  Church.  These  roads  are  about 
one  mile  apart  at  Shiloh  Church,  and  run  nearly  parallel  till  they 
strike  the  Bark  road  from  Hamburg  to  Corinth. 

It  may  be  proper  here  to  state  that  Thom’s  official  map  of 
the  battlefield  does  not  give  the  names  of  all  of  these  roads  and 
creeks,  or  give  their  position  with  any  degree  of  accuracy.  The 
best  map  of  the  battlefield  1 have  seen  is  the  map  of  General 
Buell  in  his  article  on  the  battle  of  Shiloh  in  the  Century  Maga- 
zine oi  March,  1886,  and  which  is  perhaps  more  easily  obtained 
than  the  official  map.  In  the  official  reports  of  the  battle, 
both  Union  and  Confederate  officers  speak  of  the  eastern  tribu- 
tary of  Owl  Creek,  now  called  Shiloh  or  Rear  Creek,  as  Owl 
Creek.  The  Confederate  officers  also  generall}',  in  s})eaking  of 
the  East  Corinth  road,  call  it  the  Bark  road,  and  of  Locust 
Grove  Creek,  call  it  Lick  Creek. 

The  Union  forces  at  the  commencement  of  the  action  were 
located  as  follows  : The  Sixth  Division  (General  Prentiss  com- 
manding), then  in  process  of  organization,  having  but  seven 
regiments  present,  viz. : Twenty-fifth  Missouri,  Twenty-first 
Missouri,  Twelfth  Michigan  and  Sixteenth  Wisconsin  ; these 
four  regiments  constituted  the  First  Brigade,  under  Colonel 
Peabody  (Twenty-fifth  Missouri)  ; the  Eighteenth  Missouri 
and  Sixty-first  Illinois,  under  Colonel  Miller  (Eighteenth  Mis- 
souri) ; and  Eighteenth  Wisconsin,  unassigned.  These  troops 
were  located  across  the  East  Corinth  road,  from  three-fourths  to 
one  mile  in  advance  of  Shiloh  Church,  and  in  advance  of  all 

other  troops. 
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General  Johnson,  the  Confederate  commander,  who  was  well 
informed  as  to  the  position  of  the  Union  forces,  says  in  Special 
Orders  No.  8,  Headquarters  of  the  Army  of  the  Mississippi, 
April  3,  1862  (pp.  392-3): 

“1.  It  is  assumed  that  the  enemy  is  in  position  about  one 
mile  in  advance  of  Shiloh  Church,  with  his  right  resting  on  Owl 
Creek,  and  his  left  on  Lick  Creek.” 

This  gives  very  exactly  the  position  of  General  Prentiss’ 
division. 

Three  regiments  of  Peabody’s  brigade  were  on  the  west  side 
of  the  Corinth  road,  and  one  (Sixteenth  Wisconsin)  on  the  east 
side.  The  other  three  regiments  and  two  batteries  (Fifth  Ohio 
and  First  Minnesota)  were  to  the  east  of  Peabody’s  brigade. 

Three  brigades  of  the  Fifth  Division  (General  Sherman  com- 
manding) were  located  on  the  east  branch  of  Owl  Creek,  their 
left  resting  near  Shiloh  Church.  One  brigade,  under  Colonel 
David  Stewart  (Fifty- fifth  Illinois),  was  posted  on  the  extreme 
left  of  the  army. 

The  Fourth  Division  (General  Hurlburt  commanding)  was 
located  about  one  mile  in  the  rear  of  General  Prentiss,  and  the 
same  distance  to  the  left  and  rear  of  Sherman. 

The  Second  Division  (W.  H.  L.  Wallace  commanding)  was 
camped  about  the  landing. 

The  First  Division  (McClernand  commanding)  was  strung 
alon<y  from  near  Sherman’s  left  toward  the  rio-ht  of  the  Second 

& o 

Di  vision. 

All  these  divisions  were  camped  more  for  convenience  of 
camping  grounds  tlnin  with  regard  to  any  defensive  position  or 
plan  of  concentration  in  case  of  an  attack.  In  fact,  there  was 
not  the  sliglitest  expectation  or  preparation  for  an  attack  by  the 
commanding  general  or  any  one  of  his  subordinates. 

At  daylight,  April  6,  1862,  the  entire  Federal  army,  with 
the  exception  of  a few  pickets,  were  (juietly  slee[)ing  in  their 
tents,  and  the  commanding  general  was  eight  miles  olF,  at 
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Savannah,  while  forty  thousand  of  the  enemy  had  been  resting 
for  fifteen  hours  in  the  line  of  battle  within  two  miles  of  their 
advance  camps. 

With  these  explanatory  remarks,  we  may  now  enter  upon  the 
details  of  the  action. 

It  will  be  understood  that  where  the  page  is  given  in  refer- 
ring to  reports,  I refer  to  Volume  X,  Part  First,  Records  of  the 
War  of  the  Rebellion. 

The  following  memorandum  will  sufficiently  indicate  the  Con- 
federate plan  of  attack.  Page  397  we  find  the  following : 

^‘ADDENDUM  B. 

‘‘Memorandum  for  the  commanders  of  corps  and  of  the  reserves. 

“2.  In  the  approaching  battle,  every  efiort  should  be  made 
to  turn  the  left  flank  of  the  enemy,  so  as  to  cut  off  his  line  of 
retreat  to  the  Tennessee  River,  and  throw  him  back  on  Owl 
Creek,  where  he  will  be  compelled  to  surrender. 

“Thos.  Jordan,  By  command  of 

“Assistant  Adjutant  General.  Gen.  A.  S.  Johnson.” 

In  accord  with  this  plan  of  battle.  General  Johnson  had  his 
army  drawn  up  directly  across  the  East  Corinth  road  in  two 
lines,  supported  by  heavy  reserves,  about  one  and  a fourth 
miles  in  front  of  Prentiss,  ready  to  move  at  daylight,  Sunday 
morning,  April  6,  1862. 

The  order  of  battle  was  as  follows : First  line  (General  W. 
J.  Hardee  commanding),  with  Gladden’s  brigade  of  Withers’ 
division  on  the  right;  Hindman’s  brigade  next  under  the  com- 
mand of  Shaver  ; Wood’s  brigade  next,  and  Cleburne’s  brigade 
on  the  left.  General  Plindman  was  in  command  of  his  own 
and  Wood’s  brigades,  the  whole  line  under  command  of  Hardee. 
The  second  line  was  composed  of  Chalmer’s  brigade  on  the 
right,  and  next  Jackson.  These  two  brigades  were  under  com- 
mand of  Withers  ; next  to  tJackson,  Colonel  Gibson’s  brigade, 
next  Anderson’s  brigade,  and  on  the  left  Pond’s  brigade.  The 
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three  brit^ades  were  under  command  of  General  Ruoffifles. 
Tliese  hve  brigades  constituted  the  second  line  under  command 
of  General  Bragg.  The  corps  under  Hardee  and  Bragg  con- 
tained about  twenty  thousand  infantry,  eleven  batteries  of 
artillery,  and  a small  number  of  cavalry,  supported  by  Polk’s 
corps,  with  Breckenridge’s  corps  in  reserve.  General  Prentiss 
had  altogether  present  between  four  and  live  thousand  infantry 
and  two  batteries. 

While  the  Rebel  lines  were  waiting  for  the  order  to  advance. 
General  Prentiss’  pickets  discovered  their  skirmish  line  under 
Major  Hardcastle,  and  fired  upon  them  about  five  a.  m.  This 
time  seems  to  be  well  settled  by  the  reports  of  the  Confederate 
officers. 

General  Beauregard,  in  his  report,  page  386,  says  : 

‘ ‘ At  five  a.  m. , the  6th,  a reconnoitering  party  of  the  enemy 
became  engaged  with  our  advance  })ickets,  when  the  commander 
of  the  forces  f^ave  orders  to  beofin  the  advance.” 

General  Hardee  says,  page  568  : 

‘^The  order  was  given  to  advance  at  daylight  on  Sunday, 
April  6th.  At  early  dawn  the  enemy  attacked  the  skirmishers 
in  front  of  my  line  under  Major  Hardcastle.  My  command 
advanced,  and  in  half  an  hour  the  battle  became  fierce.” 

General  Bragg  says,  page  46d-5  : 

‘‘The  enemy  did  not  give  us  time  to  discuss  the  question  of 
attack,  but  soon  after  dawn  commenced  a rapid  musketry  fire 
upon  our  pickets.  The  order  Avas  immediately  given  l)y  our 
commanding  general,  and  our  lines  advanced.” 

Colonel  William  Preston,  aide-de-camp  to  General  Johnson, 
says,  page  403  : 

“Between  dawn  and  sunrise,  skirmishing  was  heard  in 
advance.  General  Johnson  rode  forward,  when  he  found  the 
action  commenced  by  Hindman’s  brigade,  which  was  sutfering 
under  a heavy  fire.  Tlicre  were  many  dead  and  wounded. 
Passing  to  the  left.  General  Johnson,  from  a large  field  in  front. 
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reconnoitered  the  position  of  the  enemy.  Through  this  field 
Cleburne’s  brigade  attacked  the  camp  of  the  enemy.  It  was 
carried  between  seven  and  eight  a.  m.  The  camp  was  occupied, 
as  I learn  from  the  wounded  and  dying,  by  troops  from  Wis- 
consin.” 

This  camp  must  have  been  the  Sixteenth  Wisconsin,  as  there 
were  no  other  Wisconsin  troops  at  the  battle  of  Shiloh,  except- 
ing the  Eighteenth  Wisconsin,  which  was  on  Prentiss’  extreme 
left,  and  its  camp  was  taken  by  General  Chalmers,  who  was  on 
the  extreme  right  of  the  Rebel  line.  The  Sixteenth  Wisconsin 
was  on  the  left  of  Peabody’s  brigade  and  on  the  East  Corinth 
road,  and  Cleburne’s  brigade  was  on  the  left  of  Hardee’s  line. 
From  these  reports  it  would  seem  well  established  that  the  first 
firing  commenced  between  five  and  six  o’clock  Sunday  morning, 
in  front  of  Prentiss.  Colonel  Moore  and  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Woodyard,  who  were  the  first  to  go  to  the  support  of  our 
pickets,  corroborate  these  statements  of  the  Confederate  com- 
manders. 

Colonel  Moore  (Twenty-first  Missouri),  having  been  notified’ 
that  our  pickets  had  been  attacked,  went  to  their  support  with 
five  companies  of  his  regiment.  Meeting  the  retreating  pickets 
a sliort  distance  from  camp,  he  learned  from  them  that  the 
enemy  was  in  heavy  force,  and  sent  for  the  other  five  companies 
of  his  regiment.  Having  been  joined  by  these  companies  and 
the  pickets,  he  was  fired  upon  by  the  enemy  and  Avounded, 
A\dien  the  command  dcA^olved  u})on  Lieutenant-Colonel  Woodyard. 

Colonel  Woodyard,  holding  this  })osition  a short  time,  AA-as 
forced  by  the  overwhelming  numbers  of  the  enemy  to  fall  back 
toAvard  his  camp.  Having  been  joined  by  four  companies  of 
the  Sixteenth  Wisconsin,  he  made  another  stand  and  held  the 
enemy  for  some  time.  The  enemy,  being  unable  to  dislodge 
him  from  the  front,  again  flanked  him,  forcing  him  to  fall  back 
to  a hill  in  front  of  Peabody’s  encampment.  Here,  being  rein- 
forced by  the  Twenty-fifth  Missouri,  under  Colonel  Peabody,  a 
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very  determined  stand  was  made,  repulsing  several  attacks  of 
Cleburne’s  brigade  with  great  slaughter,  but  Cleburne  having 
been  reinforced  by  Anderson’s  brigade  of  Bragg’s  line,  they 
were  again  forced  to  retire  toward  their  center,  where  Prentiss 
had  drawn  up  the  balance  of  Peabody’s  brigade,  and  the  regi- 
ments on  his  left,  and  was  already  contesting  the  ground  with 
Wood’s,  Hindman’s  and  Gladden’s  brigades,  supported  on  their 
right  by  Chalmers’  brigade  of  Withers’  division  of  the  second 
line.  It  was  now  nearly  eight  o’clock  a.  m.  Cleburne,  having 
rallied  the  remnants  of  his  brigade,  and  supported  by  Ander- 
son’s brigade,  pressed  Peabody’s  right  through  the  camps  of 
the  Twenty  fifth  Missouri,  Twenty-first  Missouri,  and  Twelfth 
Michigan,  into  the  camp  of  the  Sixteenth  Wisconsin. 

In  this  attack  the  Re])els  suffered  heavily  from  Prentiss’ 
artillery,  which  was  well  posted  (under  the  direction  of  Captain 
Hickenlooper,  Prentiss’  chief  of  artillery)  on  the  high  ground 
commanding  the  Rebel  advance.  Here  the  artillery  held  its 
ground  till  its  infantry  supports  were  driven  back,  and  the  Fifth 
Ohio  battery  lost  four  guns,  and  the  First  Minnesota  probably 
a portion  of  its  guns,  as  no  more  mention  is  made  of  it  during 
the  two  days’  fight.  In  the  meantime,  Wood,  Gladden  and 
Hindman  were  pressing  Prentiss’  left  and  center,  and  Chalmers’ 
brigade  swung  around  on  the  left  of  Prentiss  and  attacked  the 
Eighteenth  Wisconsin  in  flank,  when  Prentiss  was  forced  to  give 
the  order  to  fall  back,  ‘‘Take  to  the  trees  and  hold  them  as  long 
as  you  can,  boys.”  How  well  General  Prentiss,  with  four  thous- 
and men  and  twelve  pieces  of  artillery,  contested  the  ground 
from  the  first  attack  on  Moore  at  six  a.  m.,  till  he  yielded  his 
camps  at  about  half  past  eight,  against  twenty  thousand  infantry 
and  fifty  pieces  of  artillery,  we  will  let  the  enemy  himself  tell. 

General  Hardee,  who  commanded  the  Confederate  advance, 
and  whose  four  brigades  were  formed  in  the  following  order  : 
Gladden’s  on  the  right ; Hindman’s,  right  center  ; Wood’s,  left 
center,  and  Cleburne  on  the  left,  says  ()).  5G8)  : 
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Hindman’s  brigade  engaged  the  enemy  with  great  vigor, 
while  Gladden’s  brigade  on  the  right,  about  eight  a.  m.,  dashed 
into  the  encampment  of  Prentiss’  division.  At  the  same  time 
Celburne’s  brigade  rushed  forward  under  a terrific  fire  from 
the  serried  ranks  drawn  up  in  front  of  their  camps.  Deadly 
volleys  were  poured  upon  the  men  as  they  advanced  from 
behind  bales  of  hay,  logs,  and  other  defences.  After  a series 
of  desperate  charges,  the  brigade  was  compelled  to  fall  back.” 

General  Cleburne,  speaking  of  his  part  of  the  field,  says 
(p.  581) : 

‘ ^ My  brigade  was  soon  on  the  verge  of  the  encampment,  and 
the  battle  began  in  earnest.  The  Sixth  Mississippi  and  the 
Twenty-third  Tennessee  charged  through  the  encampment  of 
the  enemy.  Under  the  terrific  fire  much  confusion  followed, 
and  a quick  and  l)loody  repulse  was  the  consequence.  The 
Twenty-third  Tennessee  was  with  difficulty  rallied  about  one 
hundred  yards  in  the  rear.  Again  and  again  the  Sixth  Missis- 
sippi, unaided,  charged  the  enemy’s  line,  and  it  was  only  when 
the  reofiment  had  lost  three  hundred  officers  and  men  out  of  an 
aggregate  of  four  hundred  and  twenty-five,  that  it  yielded  and 
retired  in  disorder  over  its  own  dead  and  dying.  ’ ’ 

Cleburne’s  left,  supported  by  Anderson’s  brigade  of  the 
second  line,  after  having  been  several  times  repulsed  with  great 
slaughter,  finally  drove  in  Peabody’s  right. 

Colonel  D.  W.  Adams,  who  succeeded  to  the  command  of  the 
brigade  of  General  Gladden,  who  was  mortally  wounded  in  an 
action,  says  (pp.  536-7)  : 

‘^Finding  that  the  enemy  were  then  pouring  a most  destruc- 
tive fire  upon  us,  I ordered  a rapid  advance  to  force  them  from 
their  cover  and  position,  but  as  we  advanced  the  fire  became  so 
very  severe  that  I found  the  whole  brigade  began  to  falter  and 
fall  back.  Fearing  the  worst  consequences,  I seized  the  battle 
flag,  placed  myself  in  front  of  the  brigade,  and  called  on  them 
to  follow  me,  which  they  did  with  great  alacrity,  and  leading 
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them  close  to  the  enemy’s  line,  I ordered  a charge  which  was 
promptly  and  effectively  executed.  Following  them,  we  took 
possession  of  the  encampment  and  of  General  Prentiss’  head- 
quarters. ” 

The  reports  of  Wood,  Shaver,  and  Anderson  show  equally 
severe  fighting  before  Prentiss  was  driven  from  his  position. 
These  repeated  and  terrible  onslaughts  upon  General  Prentiss  by 
an  enemy  outnumbering  him  five  to  one  in  both  infantry  and 
artillery,  had  so  cut  up  and  demoralized  his  command  that  it 
no  longer  existed  as  a division,  brigade,  or  regiment. 

The  loss  in  field  oflScers  in  this  division  was  fearful.  The 
Twenty- fifth  Missouri  had  its  colonel  and  major  killed.  The 
Twenty-first  Missouri,  its  colonel  severely  wounded  and  major 
killed.  The  Sixteenth  Wisconsin,  a lieutenant-colonel  wounded. 
Other  regiments  not  having  reported,  I am  unable  to  say  what 
their  losses  were,  but  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  the  command 
was  totally  disorganized  from  its  great  loss  in  .officers  and 
men. 

But  General  Prentiss,  who  was  essentially  a fighting  man, 
rallied  the  fragments  of  a portion  of  his  regiments  behind 
Hurlburt’s  supporting  column,  and  there  being  reinforced  by 
the  Twenty-third  Missouri,  which  had  landed  from  their  boat 
that  morning,  he  took  position  in  the  gap  between  the  right  of 
Hurlburt  and  the  left  of  W.  H.  L.  Wallace’s  division,  and 
maintained  most  gallantly  his  position  on  the  left  of  what  was 
known  as  the  ‘‘Hornet’s  Nest,”  till  surrounded  and  forced  to 
surrender  at  five  p.  m.,  with  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  of 
those  men  who  had  made  so  m-and  a stand  in  ttie  morning. 
Prentiss’  division  having  been  driven  from  its  position,  Glad- 
den’s ))rigade  advanced  through  General  Prentiss’  head({uarters 
until  he  came  within  range  of  Hurlburt’s  division  and  halted. 
Hardee,  with  Shaver’s,  Cleburne’s  and  Wood’s  brigades,  and 
Anderson’s  brigade  of  the  second  line,  wheeled  to  the  left  and 
advanced  directly  u])on  Sherman’s  and  McClernan(rs  left  Hank. 
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Sherman’s  division  at  this  time  was  formed  along  the  east 
branch  of  Owl  Creek,  facing  southwest,  Hildebrand’s  brigade 
on  the  left,  Buckland’s  in  the  center,  and  McDowell’s  on  the 
right. 

O t 

McClernand’s  division  was  to  the  rear  of  Sherman,  his  Third 
Brigade  in  the  rear  of  Hildebrand  on  the  east  side  of  the  Shiloh 
branch  of  the  Corinth  road,  his  two  other  brigades  to  the  west 
and  north  of  said  road. 

We  now  come  to  that  part  of  the  history  of  the  battle  which 
seems  almost  incredible,  were  it  not  sustained  by  the  clearest 
and  most  undeniable  testimony.  Although  one  of  the  fiercest 
conflicts  that  had  ever  occurred  on  the  continent  of  America 
had  been  in  progress  for  over  two  hours  between  twenty  thou- 
sand infantry  and  over  fifty  pieces  of  artillery,  a conflict  that 
had  notified  Generals  Grant,  Buell  and  Nelson,  ten  miles  away 
at  Savannah,  that  a great  battle  was  in  progress,  and  induced 
them  to  make  every  efiort  to  proceed  to  the  scene  of  action, 
yet  our  division  commanders,  who  were  Avithin  rifleshot  of  the 
battlefield,  seemed  to  be  totally  unconscious  of  what  was 
going  on.  To  be  sure,  the  brigade  and  regimental  commanders 
had  generally  formed  their  men  on  their  color  lines,  and 
General  Sherman,  who  Avas  the  nearest  the  scene  of  action,  had 
mounted  and  Avith  his  staff  rode  along  his  left  front,  AA’here  he 
Avas  fii-ed  into  by  the  enemy’s  skirmishers,  but  still  did  not 
seem  to  apprehend  anything  unusual.  But  as  he  himself  states 
on  page  249  : 

‘‘About  eight  a.  m.  ( it  Avas  probably  half  past  eight)  1 saAv 
the  glistening  bayonets  of  heavy  masses  of  infantry  to  our  left 
front  in  the  Avoods  l)eyond  the  small  stream  alluded  to,  and 
became  satisfied  for  the  first  time  that  the  enemy  designed  a 
determined  attack  upon  our  Avhole  cami).” 

These  “heavy  masses  of  infantry”  Avere  Hardee’s  tAvo  bri- 
gades, under  Shaver  and  Wood,  and  Anderson’s  brigade  of 
Bragg’s  corps,  Avho,  after  assisting  in  driving  Prentiss  from  his 
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camp,  wheeled  to  the  left  and  moved  directly  upon  Sherman’s 
left  flank.  General  McClernand,  who  was  next  to  Sherman, 
says,  page  115  : 

‘^Before  my  cavalry  had  reached  General  Sherman’s  camp, 
his  was  seen  retiring  to  the  rear  of  his  line,  which  was  now 
being  formed  nearly  parrallel  with  and  within  a short  distance 
of  the  left  of  my  camp.  Hastening  forward.  General  Sherman 
informed  me  that  the  enemy  had  attacked  him  in  force  and  that 
he  desired  support.  * * * Before  my  left,  consisting  of 

the  Third  Brigade,  could  form  for  the  support  of  General 
Sherman,  the  enemy  had  pierced  General  Prentiss’  line,  * * * 
and  rapidly  forcing  back  General  Sherman’s  left  wing,  was 
firing  upon  my  left,  with  a mass  five  regiments  deep.  ” 

Here  we  find  one  division  commander  next  the  scene  of  action 
who  became  satisfied  for  the  first  time  that  the  enemy 
designed  a determined  attack,”  after  the  contest  had  been  going 
on  for  over  two  hours,  and  one  whole  division  had  been  driven 
from  the  field,  and  the  forces  that  had  driven  them  back  had 
appeared  on  his  left  flank.  And  another  division  commander, 
when  called  on  for  support  still  later,  found  his  nearest  brigade 
still  in  their  tents,  and  before  they  “could  form”  the  enemy 
“was  pressing  upon  them  five  regiments  deep.” 

In  view  of  the  facts  as  to  the  attack  on  General  Prentiss,  as 
before  stated,  in  what  light  can  we  view  the  following  extract 
from  General  Sherman’s  report  ? Page  241)  he  says : 

^ ‘ The  battle  began  by  the  enemy  opening  a battery  in  the 
woods  to  our  front  and  throwing  shells  into  our  camp. 
Taylor’s  and  Waterhouse’s  batteries  ])romptly  responded,  and 
I then  observed  heavy  battalions  of  infantry  passing  obliquely 
to  the  left  across  the  0})en  field  in  Ai)})lcr’s  front ; also  other 
columns  advancing  directly  upon  my  division.  Our  infantry 
and  artillery  o})encd  along  the  whole  line,  and  the  battle  became 
general.  Other  heavy  masses  of  the  (memy’s  forces  kept  })ass- 
ino-  to  our  left  and  dircctini^  their  course  on  General  Prentiss. 
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I saw  at  once  that  the  enemy  designed  to  pass  my  left  flank  and 
fall  upon  Generals  McClernand  and  Prentiss,  whose  line  of 
camps  was  almost  parallel  with  the  Tennessee  River  and  two 
miles  back  from  it.  Very  soon  the  sound  of  musketry  and 
artillery  announced  that  General  Prentiss  was  engaged,  and 
about  nine  a.  m.  I judged  he  was  falling  back.” 

It  seems  almost  impossible  that  so  many  mistakes  could  be 
made  in  the  same  number  of  lines  as  in  the  above  quotation. 
General  Sherman  says  the  battle  began  on  his  front  after 
eight  a.  m.  It  has  already  been  shown  beyond  question  that 
the  battle  began  in  front  of  Prentiss  at  about  six  a.  m.  He 
also  says  that  heavy  masses  of  troops  passed  to  his  left,  direct- 
ing their  course  upon  General  Prentiss.  It  has  also  already 
been  shown  that  the  forces  attackino:  General  Sherman  came 
directly  from  Prentiss’  camp  and  fell  upon  Sherman’s  and 
McClernand’s  left  flanks. 

General  Sherman  says  he  saw  at  once  the  enemy  designed  to 
pass  his  left  flank  and  fall  upon  Generals  McClernand  and  Pren- 
tiss. This  would  seem  to  indicate  a total  want  of  knowledge  of 
the  location  of  McClernand’s  and  Prentiss’  divisions.  As 
General  Sherman’s  division  was  directly  between  McClernand 
and  Prentiss,  the  enemy,  in  passing  his  left  flank  to  attack 
McClernand,  would  have  to  go  directly  north,  and  to  strike 
Prentiss  would  have  to  go  about  south.  In  fact,  there  is  not  a 
single  report,  either  Union  or  Confederate,  which  corroborates 
any  part  of  the  above  quotation. 

I have  thought  proper  to  make  the  above  criticism  of  General 
Sherman’s  report  on  account  of  his  subsequent  great  services 
and  distinction  as  a soldier,  which  has  caused  his  report,  every 
part  of  which  is  equally  misleading,  to  give  tone  and  direction 
to  almost  every  account  of  the  battle  since  written. 

To  return  to  the  battle.  General  Johnson,  after  the  defeat  of 
Prentiss,  having  reconnoitered  the  Union  left  from  the  camp  of 
the  Sixteenth  Wisconsin,  ordered  two  brigades  of  Withers’ 
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division  to  the  right  across  Locust  Grove  Creek.  These  two 
brigades,  Chalmers’  and  Jackson’s,  formed  on  the  high  blutf  in 
front  of  Stuart’s  camp.  General  Johnson,  bringing  up  the 
brigades  of  Statham  and  Bowen,  of  the  reserve  corps,  under 
Breckenridge,  advanced  them  against  Hurlburt’s  left.  The 
brigades  of  Gladden  and  Gibson  were  moved  against  Hurlburt’s 
right  and  the  fragments  under  General  Prentiss.  In  the  mean- 
time, Polk  with  his  own  corps,  and  Trabue’s  brigade  of 
Breckenridge’ s division,  and  the  brigade  of  Cleburne,  moved 
down  between  the  east  and  west  Corinth  road  to  the  support  of 
Hardee  and  Bragg’s  left.  Hardee,  as  already  stated,  with 
Anderson’s  brigade  of  the  second  line,  fell  directly  upon  Sher- 
man’s and  McClernand’s  left,  striking  Sherman’s  left  brigade 
under  Hildebrandt  in  flank.  It  was  soon  forced  back  toward 
McClernand’s  third  brigade,  which  was  forming  to  support  Sher- 
man. These  two  brigades  were  able  to  check  the  enemy  long 
enough  to  enable  Sherman  to  withdraw  Buckland  and  McDowell 
to  the  Purdy  and  Hamburg  road,  thus  preventing  them  from 
being  cut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  army.  Buckland  arriving  at 
the  Purdy  road,  the  fleeing  masses  of  men  and  artillery  from 
the  left  rushing  through  his  lines.  Colonel  Cockerill  was 
separated  from  the  other  two  regiments,  and  Colonel  Buckland 
says  in  liis  report  : 

“Colonel  Sullivan  and  myself  kept  together,  and  made  every 
effort  to  rally  our  men,  but  with  very  poor  success.  They  had 
become  scattered  in  all  directions.” 

At  this  time,  perhaps  half  past  nine  a.  m.,  two  of  Sherman’s 
brigades  had  vanished  from  the  flcld.  His  flrst  brigade.  Colonel 
McDowell  commanding,  had  not  been  engaged,  and  retained  its 
organization  for  a while,  when  the  Fortieth  Illinois,  Colonel 
Hicks  commanding,  was  ordered  to  another  part  of  the  field. 
Colonel  Hicks  having  made  no  report,  I am  unable  to  say  what 
became  of  his  regiment.  The  Sixth  Iowa  and  Forty-sixth  Ohio 
were  moved  to  the  left  and  connected  with  McClernaiurs  right 
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— former  left.  McClernand  had  by  this  time  brought  his  first 
and  second  brigades  to  the  left  of  his  third  brigade,  thus  chang- 
ing his  front  and  facing  nearly  south. 

General  W.  H.  L.  Wallace,  who  commanded  the  second 
division,  and  was  camped  near  Pittsburg  Landing,  had  sent 
under  McArthur,  commanding  the  Second  Brigade,  the  Ninth 
and  Twelfth  Illinois  of  his  own  brigade,  and  the  Fifteenth  Illi- 
nois of  Sweeney’s  brigade,  to  the  right  of  Stuart.  The 
Thirteenth  and  Fourteenth  Missouri,  and  Eighty-first  Ohio, 
second  brigade,  were  sent  to  the  right  to  support  McClernand. 
His  first  brigade,  under  Colonel  Tuttle,  and  the  third  brigade 
were  moved  out  on  the  Corinth  road  and  formed  at  about  ricrht 
angles  with  McClernand’ s line,  nearly  one  mile  in  the  rear  of 
Shiloh  Church,  Sherman’s  center.  These  two  brigades  faced 
about  southwest.  General  Hurlburt,  commanding  the  Fourth 
Division,  had  sent  Colonel  Veatch’s  brigade  to  the  support  of 
Sherman,  and  moved  his  other  two  brigades  to  the  left  and  front 
to  support  Prentiss,  but  meeting  Prentiss’  troops  fleeing  to  the 
rear,  he  immediately  formed  line  of  battle,  his  left  somewhat 
advanced.  His  ri<;ht  did  not  connect  with  Tuttle’s  brig^ade,  but 
was  about  four  hundred  yards  to  the  left  and  front  of  him. 

McArthur’s  three  regiments  were  placed  somewhere  between 
Hurlburt  and  Stuart.  Prentiss  had  already  formed  the  frag- 
ments of  his  command  on  the  right  of  Hurlburt.  Stuart  was 
on  the  extreme  left  of  the  Union  line,  and  somewhat  in  advance 
of  Hurlburt  and  McArthur.  This  was  the  position  of  the  Union 
forces  at  about  ten  a.  m.,  and  for  the  first  time  we  had  the 
seml^lance  of  a line  of  battle,  although  it  faced  to  every  point  in 
the  compass,  and  its  wings  extended  nearly  a mile  in  advance  of 
its  center,  with  several  large  openings  between  the  different  com- 
mands. The  conflict  now  became  general  along  our  whole  line. 

Hardee  and  Kuggles,  supported  by  Polk,  pushed  their  victor- 
ious columns  against  our  right,  under  Sherman  and  McCler- 
nand, which,  from  improper  handling,  although  stubbornly 
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contending  for  every  foot  of  ground,  were  gradually  forced 
back,  not,  however,  without  inflicting  great  loss  upon  the  enemy 
and  suffering  heavily  in  return.  Sometimes  regimental  com- 
manders, rallying  their  men,  would  force  the  enem}"  to  retire, 
but,  unable  to  hold  the  ground  gained,  would  soon  have  to 
retreat,  finding  themselves  at  each  repulse  still  further  in  the 
rear,  with  continually  diminishing  numbers  ; so,  that  with  all 
their  reinforcements,  it  is  doubtful  if  our  right  contained  as 
many  troops  at  twelve  m.  as  Sherman’s  and  McClernand’s  divis- 
ions contained  at  the  opening  of  the  light. 

Owing  to  the  confusion  and  mixed  condition  of  the  various 
commands  on  this  part  of  the  field,  it  is  impossible  to  give  a 
detailed  account  of  the  operations  of  our  right,  but  the  state- 
ment of  General  McClernand  that  he  took  up  his  eighth  posi- 
tion at  about  four  p.  m.  explains  the  whole  subject.  It  means 
that  he  had  been  continuously  changing  from  one  position  to 
another,  and  that  no  regular  line  was  formed  during  the  day 
excepting  such  as  were  formed  by  brigade  and  regimental  com- 
manders. It  is  a great  wonder  that  they  were  able  to  maintain 
their  ground  as  long  and  as  well  as  they  did. 

No  part  of  the  field  of  Shiloh  shows  more  tenacious  and 
obstinate  fio’htino^  than  our  ri<yht,  and  l)ut  from  the  fact  that 
they  Avere  thrown  into  confusion  by  the  unexpected  attack  on 
Sherman’s  and  McClernand’s  left,  thus  to  a greater  or  less 
extent  demoralizing  the  balance  of  their  commands,  it  is  more 
than  probable  that  the  Purdy  road  would  have  been  the  limit  of 
the  advance  of  the  Confederate  left. 

It  was  was  different  with  our  left.  The  Union  commanders 
on  that  part  of  the  field,  more  fully  com})rehending  the  state  of 
affairs,  moved  deliberately  to  the  front  till,  coming  in  sight  of 
the  enemy,  they  selected  their  ground  and  aAvaited  his  attack. 

StcAvart,  on  the  extreme  left,  formed  his  line  of  battle  early, 
but  after  one  or  two  changes  took  uj)  a good  position  one-fourth 
of  a mile  in  rear  of  his  camps. 
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Hiirlburt,  moving  up  to  the  support  of  Prentiss  with  two 
brigades  (Lauman’s  and  Williams’),  meeting  Prentiss’  troops 
fleeing  to  the  rear,  immediately  formed  line  of  battle  in  a good 
position  and  was  ready  to  receive  the  enemy.  Tattle,  com- 
manding First  Brigade,  Second  Division,  moving  out  on  the 
Corinth  road,  had  ample  time  to  select  his  position  and  form 
his  lines  before  the  enemy  attacked  him.  The  fight  at  this 
time,  about  ten  a.  m.,  had  fairly  opened  on  the  left. 

The  commander  of  the  Confederate  army,  leaving  the  balance 
of  the  field  to  his  subordinates,  in  accordance  with  his  plan  of 
battle  determined  to  drive  Imck  our  left  and  force  it  away  from 
the  river  on  to  Owl  Creek,  where  he  hoped  to  capture  or  destroy 
our  whole  army.  Directing  General  Withers  to  push  Chalmers 
and  Jackson  against  Stuart  and  McArthur,  he  took  command 
of  Bowen’s  brigade  in  person,  with  orders  to  Statham  and 
Adams  to  move  forward  against  Hurlburt’s  right  under  Lau- 
man.  He  drove  Bowen  directly  against  Hurll)urt’s  left,  forc- 
ing it  back  about  one  hundred  yards.  Here,  Hurlburt  taking  a 
strong  position,  the  fight  continued  two  hours.  The  Confed- 
erate forces,  acting  under  the  stimulus  of  fighting  under  the 
immediate  personal  leadership  of  the  commanding  genei'al  of 
the  army,  iind  understanding  the  prize  for  which  they  fought, 
the  destruction  or  capture  of  the  Union  army,  advanced  again 
and  again  against  Hurlburt’s  whole  front,  only  to  l)e  hurled 
back  with  heavy  loss  by  its  deadly  fire.  Seeing  his  lines 
repulsed  at  every  advance  with  greatly  thinned  ranks.  General 
Johnson,  placing  himself  at  the  head  of  Bowen’s  brigade, 
charged  directly  against  Hurlburt’s  left  flank,  driving  it  l)ack, 
but  he  paid  dearly  for  his  success.  Johnson  fell  mortally 
wounded,  and  died  at  half  past  two  p.  m.  In  the  meantime. 
General  Withers  had  vigorously  attacked  Stuart  and  McArthur 
and,  after  a series  of  severe  conflicts,  by  reason  of  his  greatly 
superior  numbers,  at  about  three  p.  m.,  forced  Stuart  to  fall 
back  to  the  landing,  thus  exposing  Hurlburt’s  left  flank. 
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General  Lauman,  whose  command  had  inflicted  such  fearful 
losses  upon  the  enemy  that  he  declined  to  advance  upon  him 
again,  was  now  moved  to  the  left  to  meet  Jackson  and  Chalmers, 
who  were  about  to  attack  Hurlburt  in  the  flank.  Hurlburt  here 
continued  the  conflict  till  about  four  p.  m.,  when  his  whole  line 
gave  way,  and  he  fell  l^ack  in  support  of  the  artillery  posted 
above  the  landing.  Prentiss,  who  had  been  joined  by  the 
Twenty-third  Missouri  about  noon,  and  who  was  formed  on  the 
right  of  Lauman,  found  his  left  flank  unprotected,  and  gradually 
makinfi:  a backward  wheel  on  his  right,  at  the  same  time  falling 
back  toward  the  center,  soon  found  himself  facing  to  the  rear 
of  his  original  line  and  heavily  attacked  by  the  advancing  Con- 
federate forces.  Prentiss,  contesting  the  ground  foot  by  foot, 
was  pressed  toward  the  rear  of  Tuttle’s  brigade,  where  after  a 
short  stand,  being  pressed  on  both  flanks  and  in  front,  his  lines 
broke  and  attempted  to  save  themselves  as  l)est  they  could,  some 
going  one  way  and  some  another,  but  the  Rebel  lines  had  closed 
around  them.  Polk,  advancing  from  our  right,  had  connected 
with  Bragg,  who,  after  the  fall  of  Johnson,  commanded  opposite 
our  left. 

Having  traced  — imperfectly,  I admit  — the  operations  of  the 
wings  of  our  army,  I return  to  its  center,  Tuttle  and  Sweeny’s 
brigades  of  W.  H.  L.  Wallace’s  division.  Sweeny,  on  the 
ri"ht,  who  was  more  or  less  connected  with  McClernand’s  divi- 
sion,  held  his  i)osition  till  about  four  p.  m.,  when  McClernand’s 
division  gave  way,  taking  with  them  what  remained  of  Sweeny’s 
bi’igade  exce})t  the  Fifty-eighth  Illinois  and  the  Eighth  Iowa, 
which  had  been  moved  to  the  left  of  Tuttle’s  brigade.  Tuttle’s 
brigade,  getting  into  position  about  ten  a.  m.,  formed  a line  of 
battle  with  its  right  resting  on  the  west  Corinth  road  and  its  left 
extending  along  an  old  unused  road  in  a southeasterly  direc- 
tion. A large  clearing  or  held  was  in  front  of  its  right,  and 
its  left  extended  into  the  timber  beyond  the  east  Corinth  road. 
In  this  position  they  were  attacked  by  General  Cheatham,  a 
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battery  of  artillery  playing  upon  them  from  the  right.  Cheatham 
was  soon  repulsed  and  moved  to  our  left.  Bragg  then  brought 
up  Hindman’s  command  and  moved  Shaver’s  brigade  through 
the  timber  against  Tuttle’s  left.  Shaver  was  soon  repulsed. 
After  several  efforts  to  drive  Tuttle  from  his  position,  without 
avail,  Bragg  withdrew  Hindman’s  command  and  brought  up 
Gibson’s  brigade  and  threw  him  against  Tuttle’s  left  and  Eighth 
Iowa,  now  on  our  left.  After  four  different  charges  on  the 
Twelfth,  Fourteenth  and  Eighth  Iowa,  Gibson  was  forced  to 
withdraw  with  heavy  loss. 

General  Bragg,  in  speaking  of  these  attacks,  says  : 

^‘Here  we  met  the  most  obstinate  resistance  of  the  day,  the 
enemy  being  strongly  posted  with  infantry  and  artillery  on  an 
eminence  immediately  behind  a dense  thicket.  Hindman’s  com- 
mand gallantly  led  to  the  attack,  but  recoiled  under  a murder- 
ous fire.  The  command  soon  returned  to  its  work,  ])ut  was 
unequal  to  the  task.  Leaving  them  to  hold  their  position,  I 
moved  further  to  the  right,  brought  up  the  First  Brigade 
(Gibson’s)  of  Buggies’  division,  and  threw  them  on  the  same 
point.  ” 

Colonel  Gibson  says : 

‘^The  brigade  moved  forward  in  fine  style.  * * ^ On 

the  left  a battery  opened  that  raked  our  ffank,  while  a steady 
fire  of  musketry  extended  along  our  entire  front.  Under  this 
continued  fire  our  line  was  broken  and  the  troops  fell  Ixick,  but 
they  soon  returned  and  advanced  to  the  contest.  Four  times 
the  position  was  charged,  and  four  times  the  assault  proved 
unavailing.” 

I should  have  before  stated  that  Welker  had  placed  a section 
of  his  battery  in  the  east  Corinth  road  about  the  center  of  the 
Twelfth  Iowa,  and  a section  of  the  First  Minnesota  was  placed 
in  the  center  of  the  Fourteenth  Iowa,  whose  very  effective  fire 
assisted  greatly  in  defending  our  position.  General  Bragg 
finally  withdrew  Gibson  about  three  p.  m.  At  this  time  Colonel 
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Geddes  (Eighth  Iowa),  who  had  suffered  very  heavily,  with- 
drew to  the  left  and  rear.  Our  front,  however,  was  clear  of 
the  enemy’s  infantry,  but  we  were  still  under  a heavy  fire  of 
artillery,  which  did  but  little  damage,  as  they  shot  too  high. 
Up  to  this  time  Tuttle’s  brigade  had  suffered  very  little  loss. 
Soon,  however,  McClernand  having  fallen  back  across  Tillman 
Creek,  the  enemy,  under  Anderson,  and  the  Crescent  regiment 
of  Pond’s  brigade  advanced  upon  our  right  and  left.  The  Fifty- 
eighth  Illinois  and  Tuttle’s  right  easily  repulsed  the  enemy  on 
our  right,  but  Anderson  moving  his  brigade  to  our  left,  sup- 
ported by  several  batteries,  made  a very  determined  attack. 
He  was  repulsed  with  heavy  loss.  After  McClernand  had  fallen 
back,  Polk  wheeled  the  Kebel  left  upon  our  center,  and  Bragg, 
driving  Hurlburt  toward  our  center  and  rear,  followed  closely 
after  him  and  attacked  Prentiss,  who  had  faced  to  the  left  rear. 
Tuttle,  seeing  himself  about  to  be  surrounded,  commenced 
moving  from  the  position  which  he  had  so  tenaciously  held  from 
morning  to  this  time,  about  half  past  four  p.  m.  Moving  his 
rio:ht  two  re2:iments  to  the  rear,  and  sendino^  orders  to  the 
Twelfth  and  Fourteenth  to  follow,  he  passed  between  the  closing 
lines  of  Polk  and  Bragg  with  the  Second  and  Seventh  Iowa, 
suffering  heavily  by  the  Kebel  fire  on  both  fianks. 

In  this  fire.  General  Wallace,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the 
column,  was  mortally  wounded.  Tuttle,  having  passed  the 
Rebel  lines,  reformed  his  lines,  and,  being  joined  by  Colonel 
Crocker  (Thirteenth  Iowa),  with  his  regiment,  held  the  enemy 
in  check  for  some  time,  when  he  fell  back  to  our  line,  then 
forming  in  support  of  our  heavy  artillery.  The  Twelftli  and 
Fourteenth,  not  receiving  the  order  to  fall  back  in  time,  found 
themselves  completely  surrounded  by  the  junction  of  the  Con- 
federate right  and  left  wings  in  their  rear.  Here,  after  con- 
testing the  ground  more  than  an  hour,  they,  together  with  the 
Eighth  Iowa  and  Fifty-eighth  Illinois  and  what  remained  of 
Prentiss’  command,  were  captured  between  five  and  six  p.  m. 
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This  virtually  closed  the  battle  for  the  day,  although  there  was 
a feeble  attempt  by  a part  of  Bragg’s  command  to  storm  our 
batteries  at  the  landing,  but  night  had  come  and  the  Confeder- 
ate forces  were  withdrawn. 

The  Kebel  forces,  in  their  attack  on  our  center,  by  moving 
on  it  with  their  flanks,  had  captured  about  fifteen  hundred  men, 
but  in  capturing  them  they  had  lost  one  and  a half  hours  time, 
time  to  the  Union  forces  invaluable,  enabling  them  to  reform 
to  protect  the  landing  and  prevent  the  destruction  of  our  whole 
army,  for  had  the  center  given  way  when  our  right  and  left 
wings  did  under  McClernand  and 'Hurlburt,  there  was  nothing 
to  prevent  the  Confederate  forces  from  marching  directly  to 
the  river.  The  number  of  men  captured  did  not  exceed  fifteen 
hundred,  composed  of  the  following  commands  : Eighteenth 
Missouri,  sixty-five ; Twenty-first  Missouri,  forty-six;  Twenty- 
third  Missouri,  three  hundred  and  thirty ; Eighteenth  Wiscon- 
sin, one  hundred  and  six;  Twelfth  Michigan,  sixty;  total,  six 
hundred  and  seven  (these  men  belonged  to  Prentiss’  command) ; 
Eighth  loAva,  two  hundred;  Twelfth  Iowa,  three  hundred  and 
forty  ; Fourteenth  Iowa,  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  ; Fifty- 
eighth  Illinois,  one  hundred  and  eighty-six  ; total,  nine  hundred 
and  fifty-one  (these  were  W.  II.  L.  Wallace’s  men).  This 
probably  exceeds  the  number  by  one  hundred  and  sixty,  as  it 
is  taken  from  a list  furnished  by  the  difi'erent  commands  to 
draw  rations  from  the  next  morning,  and  from  their  anxiety  to 
get  as  much  as  possible  they  no  doubt  reported  their  numl)er 
somewhat  larger  than  it  rejdly  was. 

I am  aware  that  General  Prentiss  reports  the  number  captured 
at  two  thousand  two  hundred,  leaving  the  reader  to  infer  that 
they  belonged  to  his  command,  but  as  General  Prentiss  was 
taken  directly  to  General  Beauregard  he  had  no  means  of  know- 
ing the  exact  number  captured.  But  I was  with  the  men,  and 
the  next  morning  I had  each  command  make  a return  to  me,  as 
ranking  officer  among  the  prisoners,  of  their  numbers,  which 
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I gave  to  Lieutenant  Dorr,  quartermaster  Twelfth  Iowa,  to 
draw  rations  from. 

The  Reliel  officers  also  report  the  number  from  two  thousand 
to  three  thousand.  This  estimate  they  no  doubt  had  received 
from  General  Prentiss,  and  together  with  their  natural  inclina- 
tion to  magnify  the  importance  of  the  capture  will  account  for 
their  estimate.  By  referring  to  page  105  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  total  of  captured  and  missing  of  the  five  divisions  in  both 
days  fighting  was  two  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty.  Of 
this  number  it  would  Ije  a low  estimate  to  say  one  fourth  were 
among  the  missing,  not  captured,  and  the  balance  can  be 
accounted  for  by  those  captured  from  other  commands  than 
those  of  Prentiss  and  Wallace. 

There  is  another  matter  that  perhaps  attention  should  be 
called  to.  General  Grant,  in  his  article  in  the  Century  Maya- 
zhie^  speaks  of  the  great  number  of  the  enemy’s  dead  in  front 
of  Sherman’s  lines.  Colonel  Buckland,  commanding  Sherman’s 
center  brio^ade,  mentions  the  same  matter  in  the  followinof 
extract,  page  267  : 

“The  enemy’s  loss  was  very  heavy  in  front  of  this  brigade. 
Eighty-five  bodies  of  the  enemy  were  counted  along  and  at  the 
foot  of  the  ravine  flanked  by  the  Seventy-second  Regiment, 
among  which  was  the  l)ody  of  Colonel  Mouton,  of  the 
Eighteenth  Louisana  Regiment.  ^ Lai*ge  numbers  of 
dead  bodies  were  found  on  the  enemy’s  line  opposite  our  front, 
to  the  left  of  the  Eighty-fifth,  in  the  ravine.  I think  I may 
safely  put  the  number  killed  by  my  brigade  in  that  action  at 
two  hundred.” 

This  was  in  Sherman’s  first  action  in  the  morning.  Let  us 
sec  how  this  agrees  with  the  Confederate  description  of  that 
part  of  the  fight. 

By  referring  to  the  Rebel  order  of  battle,  it  will  be  seen  that 
Pond’s  brigade  was  on  the  left  of  their  line,  and  conse([uently 
opposite  our  right.  The  Crescent  Regiment  and  Thirty-eighth 
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Tennessee,  Colonel  Loony  commanding,  were  sent  to  the  left  to 
guard  the  Owl  Creek  road  to  prevent  their  forces  being  flanked 
in  their  attack  on  Prentiss. 

Marshall  J.  Smith,  commanding  the  Crescent  Regiment,  says, 
page  522-3  : 

^‘In  obedience  to  your  order,  on  the  morning  of  the  6th,  I 
took  position,  with  my  regiment,  on  the  right  of  Colonel 
Loony’s  Thirty-eighth  Tennessee  Regiment,  the  left  of  the  latter 
resting  on  Owl  Creek,  to  guard  the  road  leading  to  the  enemy’s 
camp  and  to  prevent  their  turning  our  left,  supported  by  two 
pieces  from  Ketchum’s  Battery.  We  remained  in  this  position 
till  about  half  past  one  p.  m.  when  we  received  orders,  through 
Colonel  Beard,  aide  to  General  Bragg,  to  come  to  the  front.” 

It  certainly  could  not  have  been  any  of  Smith’s  or  Loony’s 
men  that  were  killed,  yet  they  were  undoubtedly  in  front  of 
Sherman’s  in  the  morning. 

Colonel  Mouton  (Eighteenth  Louisiana),  who  was  next  on 
the  right  of  Smith,  says,  page  521  : 

‘ ‘ Early  on  the  6th  I was  ordered  to  take  position  facing  the 
enemy  in  an  eligible  position  and  await  the  arrival  of  the 
balance  of  the  brigade.  I advanced  opposite  to  the  enemy’s 
camp  and  halted  on  a held  about  four  hundred  yards  distant 
therefrom.  My  skirmishers  ascended  the  slope  of  the  hill  and 
exchanged  shots  with  the  enemy  for  about  fifteen  minutes,  when 
the  latter  withdrew.  1 then  pushed  forward  and  perceived 
about  live  hundred  of  the  enemy  in  retreat.”  (This  undoubt- 
edly was  the  first  attack  on  Appier.)  “Anxious  to  intercept 
them,  I rushed  on  at  double  quick,  but,  unfortunately,  our 
troops  on  the  right  mistook  us  for  the  enemy,  owing,  I presume, 
to  the  blue  uniforms  of  a large  number  of  my  men,  and 
opened  on  us  with  cannon  and  musketry.  * * * Thence 

we  moved  onward  to  a deep  ravine  under  cover  from  the 
enemy’s  shells,  notwithstanding.  Company  F had  one  private 
killed  and  another  wounded.” 
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Here  vve  line!  Colonel  Moiiton  (Eighteenth  Louisiana),  whom 
Colonel  Buckland  reports  having  been  killed  with  eighty-five  of 
his  men,  reports  that  he  lost  one  man  killed  and  one  wounded, 
and  says  nothing  about  himself  being  killed.  And  yet  all  the 
fighting  done  in  front  of  Appier  and  Buckland  was  undou])tedly 
done  by  Pond’s  brigade.  Major  Gober,  commanding  the 
regiment  ( Sixteenth  Louisiana ) next  to  the  right  of  Mouton, 
says,  page  520  : 

‘‘The  participation  of  the  regiment  in  the  action  of  the  6th, 
though  it  was  frequently  exposed  to  the  fire  of  the  enemy  dur- 
ing the  morning  and  was  subjected  to  occasional  losses  in  conse- 
quence of  its  exposure,  was  not,  perhaps,  sufiiciently  important 
to  justify  a special  notice  of  its  movements  till  in  the  afternoon.” 

Now  if  we  follow  the  reports  of  the  Confederate  commanders, 
we  shall  see  that  no  other  troops  could  have  been  in  front  of 
Buckland  and  McDowell  in  their  first  position  in  the  morning 
than  Pond’s  brigade,  and  none  of  his  regiments  claim  to  have 
received  any  loss  till  after  noon.  The  question  will  naturally 
be  asked:  “Were  the  dead  bodies  here,  or  did  General  Grant 
and  Colonel  Buckland  create  them  out  of  their  own  imagin- 
ation?” The  question  is  easily  answered.  This  portion  of  the 
battlefield  was  General  Beauregard’s  head(iuarters  on  Sunday 
night.  It  was  near  a church,  a suitable  place  for  burial.  The 
dead  from  all  parts  of  the  field  had  been  collected  there,  cither 
for  burial  or  identification  by  their  friends,  many  of  the  regi- 
ments having  ])cen  raised  in  the  adjoining  neighborhood  in 
Mississippi  and  Tennessee.  I myself  i)assed  over  the  ground 
Sunday  about  dusk  and  saw  them  bringing  the  bodies  in  from 
all  directions  and  laying  them  side  by  side,  heads  all  one  way. 
I recollect  one  row  in  particular  tliat  must  have  had  more  than 
fifty  in  it  side  ])y  side,  shoulders  touching,  their  faces  turned 
directly  toward  us  as  we  marched  along  the  road,  and  I have 
no  doubt  there  are  five  hundred  men  now  living  who  will 
recollect  the  same  sight.  Again,  the  (piestion  will  be  asked  : 
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‘ ‘ Did  Sherman  make  no  fight  on  his  first  line  ? ” I say  he  did 
not  of  any  consequence.  There  is  nothing  in  the  Confederate 
reports  to  indicate  that  he  did.  McDowell  does  not  claim  that 
he  was  to  any  extent  engaged.  Colonel  Buckland  claims  to 
have  held  his  ground  for  two  hours,  but  time  is  very  uncertain 
and  deceiving,  especially  the  first  time  a command  is  under  fire, 
and  his  own  report  would  seem  to  contradict  his  statement  that 
it  was  two  hours.  It  is  generally  admitted  that  Sherman’s  left 
gave  way  at  the  first  attack. 

Colonel  Raith  (Forty -third  Illinois),  which  was  the  second 
regiment  from  McClernand’s  left,  and  the  first  regiment  to 
form  and  about  the  first  to  receive  the  enemy’s  attack  after 
Sherman  while  forming  to  receive  the  enemy,  says,  page  143  : 

At  this  time  large  numbers  of  our  own  troops  ])elonging  to 
the  divisions  (Sherman’s  and  Prentiss’)  hitherto  in  front  of  us 
retired  through  our  lines.  * * * Being  here  compelled  to 

give  way  by  the  enemy  passing  beyond  our  right  and  left 
flanks.  ” 

Now,  admitting  that  Hildebrand  gave  way  soon  after  he  was 
attacked,  ten  minutes  would  have  been  ample  time  for  his  flee- 
ing troops  to  reach  the  Purdy  road,  less  than  one-fourth  of  a 
mile  to  the  rear. 

Colonel  Buckland  says,  page  267  : 

We  formed  line  again  on  the  Purd}^  road,  but  the  fleeing 
masses  from  the  left  broke  through  our  lines,  and  many  of  our 
men  caught  the  infection  and  fled  with  the  crowd.” 

Thus  we  see  that  Buckland  must  have  fallen  back  about  the 
same  time  that  Hildebrand  did,  or  before,  as  his  men  were  on 
the  Purdy  road  when  Hildebrand’s  fleeing  troops  reached 
there. 


CHAMPION’S  HILL. 


BY  SERGEANT  CHARLES  L.  LONGLEY. 


Commander  and  Companions  : This  subject  has  been  selected 
simply  because  Champion’s  Hill  was  the  battle  of  the  regiment 
in  which  my  lot  was  cast  in  the  sense  that  it  was  the  summit,  the 
climax,  the  fiery  crater,  of  our  actual  experience.  It  trans- 
pired on  Saturday,  May  16,  1863.  General  Grant  had  thirty- 
two  thousand  men  near  at  hand  and  General  Pemberton, 
twenty-three  thousand  ; but  the  fight  was  practically  between 
Stephenson’s  and  Bowen’s  divisions,  with  seventeen  thousand 
combatants  on  one  side,  and  Hovey,  Logan  and  Crocker,  with 
not  exceeding  fifteen  thousand  men,  on  the  other  — the  former 
standing  upf)n  the  defensive  in  a familiar  and  favorable  posi- 
tion, while  the  latter  attacked  over  rough  and  uneven  ground. 
The  Confederate  losses  were  three  thousand,  eight  hundred 
and  thirty-nine  — two  thousand  of  whom  were  captured,  while 
Grant’s  casualities  a^ofretiated  two  thousand,  four  hundred  and 
eight  — all  but  one  hundred  and  seventy- four  of  them  l^eing 
killed  and  wounded.  Of  these,  one  thousand,  two  hundred 
and  two,  or  almost  exactly  half  the  total  loss,  fell  out  of  the 
ranks  of  Hovey’s  division  ; and  two  hundred  and  one  of  them, 
or  very  nearly  fifty  per  cent  of  the  men  in  line  in  its  nine  com- 
panies present  that  day,  belonged  to  the  Twenty-fourth  Iowa. 

Even  though  commensurate  importance  has  not  •usually  been 
attached  thereto.  Champion’s  Hill  has  yet  a proud  place  in  the 
history  of  the  War,  as  well  as  in  the  memory  of  the  i)artici- 
pants  — being,  according  to  the  Count  of  Paris  and  other 
authorities,  the  most  complete  defeat  sustained  by  the  Confed- 
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eracy  in  the  field  from  the  commencement  of  the  War  up  to 
that  time,  and  far  more  potent  in  its  results  than  any  of  the 
great  hecatombs  of  the  East,  from  Fair  Oaks  to  Chancellor s- 
ville. 

But  it  is  not  of  the  battle  as  a military  success,  nor  as  a 
historical  event,  that  I shall  try  briefi}^  to  speak.  Any  individ- 
ual view  of  such  a struggle  is  necessarily  very  limited,  and  each 
of  you  will  prefer  to  scan  history  for  himself. 

However,  the  mind  of  every  participant  in  a hotly  contested 
and  deathdealing  battle  must,  I think,  hold  a picture  of  its  own 
— a picture  taken  under  the  sublimated  light  of  intense  excite- 
ment, and  then  softened  by  passing  years  into  a strangely 
remote  and  yet  vivid  memory,  almost  as  of  some  former  state 
of  existence.  Upon  such  a canvas  there  can  be  no  time  table, 
no  points  of  the  compass,  and  no  scale  of  distances.  But  it  is 
such  a one  that  I am  to  present  to  you,  hoping  that,  while  few 
of  the  incidents  or  impressions  will  be  definitely  remembered, 
the  general  effect  may  be  familiar.  And,  as  introductory,  let 
me  read  you  a part  of  a letter  dated  on  the  Vicksburg  & Jack- 
son  Railroad,  two  miles  from  Bolton  Station,  Friday,  May  15, 
1863.  It  was  written  on  paper  and  enclosed  in  an  envelope 
borrowed  from  a Port  Gibson  businessman,  bearing  his  printed 
card,  and  runs  as  follows  : 

Dear  Mother^  — I have  been  silent  longer  tlian  I could  wish, 
but  have  not  been  idle.  Received  two  letters  from  you  night 
before  last,  and  read  them  by  firelight  at  ten  p.  m.  * * 

Our  forces  have  been  in  Jackson  since  five  j).  m.  yesterday. 
Our  division  was  in  line  of  battle  all  the  forenoon  the  day 
before,  skirmishing  and  firing  artillery  while  other  divisions 
were  making  all  speed  for  Jackson.  We  left  our  mock  battle- 
ground just  after  noon  and  went  several  miles  toward  Jackson 
on  (juick  time,  and  then  camped  in  a cornfield  — and,  oh,  how 
it  rained  ! We  lay  all  night  between  the  corn  rows,  and  I don’t 
think  I ever  slept  more  soundly  in  my  life.  Reveille  came  at 
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three  o’clock,  and  we  started  at  daybreak  and  marched  twelve 
miles.  It  rained  all  the  time,  and  the  mud  and  water  was  actu- 
ally knee  deep  on  low  grounds.  Had  a good  camp,  got  dried 
out,  and  were  quite  comfortable  — the  only  drawback  being  that 
the  hardtack  ran  out.  We  have  had  none  since,  but  expect 
some  before  long.  Up  again  at  three  o’clock  this  morning; 
started  at  four-thirty,  and  marched  four  miles  on  the  Jackson 
road  to  the  railroad  at  Clinton.  We  thought  we  were  bound 
for  Jackson,  but  at  Clinton  we  took  the  direct  Vicksburg  road, 
and  they  shoved  us  along  seven  miles  before  noon,  when  skir- 
mishing began,  and  we  went  into  line  of  battle,  where  we  are 
now  resting.  * * * X have  just  been  reading  a cox)yof  the 

Jackson  Apj}eal,  which  teems  with  mourning  about  a troop  of 
fifteen  hundred  Federal  cavalry  which  had  made  a raid  clear 
from  Corinth  to  Baton  Rouge,  almost  without  being  fired  on. 
They  deemed  it  a blot  on  their  ‘hitherto  untarnished  escutch- 
eon’ that,  could  only  be  removed  by  ‘exact  retaliation.’ 
Speaking  about  their  ‘escutcheon’  reminds  me  that  we  got 
hold  of  a letter  the  other  day  from  a Reb.  lady  to  her  uncle. 
She  said  the  cavalry  were  taking  all  the  men  as  conscripts,  and 
hunted  those  who  took  to  the  woods  with  negro  dogs.  The 
dogs  were  certainly  troubling  those  fellows  more  than  their 
‘untarnished  escutcheons.’  * There,  1 have  had  my 

supper  — some  ‘Secesh’  bacon,  fried  in  a half  canteen,  and  a 
very  few  very  dirty  cruml:)s  of  cracker.  We  stay  here  tonight. 
Before  it  gets  quite  dark,  Scott  and  I will  spread  a rubber 
blanket  oq  the  ground  — after  knocking  off  a few  of  the  sharp- 
est kno])s  — put  a wool  and  another  rubber  over  us,  and  sleep 
like  good  fellows  until  they  roll  us  out  in  the  morning  — which 
I hope  will  not  be  as  early  as  for  a week  past.  I hear  the  boys 
all  around  wishing  for  ‘a  loaf  of  mother’s  bread,’  ‘a  few  min- 
utes in  the  cellar  at  home,’  etc.  I would  like  to  take  siq)i)er 
with  you  just  as  well  as  any  of  them  with  their  mothers,  I 
guess.  What  1 have  just  eaten  would  not  prevent  my  doing 
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full  justice  to  it.  My,  how  the  boys  are  rolling  into  camp 
with  chickens,  bacon,  sugar,  molasses,  drugs,  clothing,  etc.  ! 
They  get  dishes  of  all  kinds  to  bring  off  the  plunder  — which  is 
usually  something  to  eat  — and  then  leave  them  on  the  ground. 
But  it  is  too  dark  to  write  longer.” 

The  scene  in  that  camp  will  recall  itself  to  your  minds,  com- 
panions, better  than  1 can  describe  it  to  your  ears.  Look  back 
and  it  will  rise  before  you  like  a picture  on  canvass.  The 
wooded  slope,  the  friendly  and  frequent  tires  about  which  the 
blue-clad  groups  are  parching  corn,  frying  ham,  or  making 
candy — utilizing  their  only  commissary  stores,  which  are 
constantly  being  brought  in  by  the  provident  foragers  of  the 
various  companies  in  all  sorts  of  receptacles.  See  the  flitting 
forms,  recall  the  busy  hum,  the  growing  quiet  and  the  bed 
among  the  roots  with  a rubl)er  blanket  for  a mattress  and  a 
woolen  one  between  the  sleeper  and  the  stars,  the  sound  through 
oft-turning  slumber,  the  too  early  reveille^  and  the  beginning 
of  another  and  a pregnant  day.  Then  the  hasty  and  slender 
breakfast,  and  you  move  out  and  on — hurriedly,  and  yet  with 
frequent  baitings.  The  long  morning  only  covers  for  you  a 
few  miles,  and  was  not  half  done  when  each  turned  to  his  fel- 
low and  whispered,  ^^Did  you  hear  that?”  Each  of  you  will 
know  what  ‘‘that”  was,  and  what,  under  like  circumstances, 
you  thought.  The  regiment  halts  and  rests  at  will  along  a 
little  gully  at  the  bottom  of  a ravine,  and  spends  two  solemn 
hours  — long  ones,  as  the  moments  passed,  but  brief  as  you 
looked  toward  the  impending  and  well  ap})reciated  crisis.  How 
were  they  passed?  Who  knows  ? There  were  jokes  and  laugh- 
ter— no  one  is  going  to  blanch  and  advertise  it  — but  the  jokes 
were  not  ablebodied  nor  the  laughter  natural.  There  were 
prayers,  I ween,  and  mental  promises  of  amendment  — a giving 
of  conditional  messages  and  writing  little  notes  or  memoranda 
in  pathetically  covert  terms,  so  that,  if  possible,  they  might  be 
saved  from  the  ridiculous  in  case  the  future  did  not  permit 
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them  to  be  tragic.  Once  the  imperturbable  face  of  the  great 
commander  appears,  and  a welcome  though  brief  diversion  is 
afforded  as  General  Grant  takes  a look,  asks  a question,  and 
moves  on.  All  this  time  the  grim  chorus  of  battle  has  been 
nearing,  rising  and  swelling  on  the  air  until  its  angry  roar  seems 
to  have  filled  the  earth  ; then,  at  a little  after  twelve  comes  the 
dreaded  and  impatiently  expected  command,  ‘^Fallin.  ” Action 
at  such  a time  is  welcome  in  itself,  and  the  lines  are  formed 
and  dressed  with  an  absolute  sense  of  relief.  See  them  now, 
stretching  away  to  the  length  of  nine  companies  of  about 
forty- five  men  each,  and  prolonged  by  the  rest  of  the  brigade 
on  the  rio^ht.  Now  we  are  advancine:  over  rouo^h  ground,  but 
steadily  touching  elbows,  while  the  warming  blood  ])egins  to  be 
felt  bounding  through*  the  veins  and  throbbing  at  the  temples. 
Now  we  pass  through  the  first  brigade,  lying  at  the  foot  of  the 
long  wooded  hill,  and  for  the  first  time  begin  to  hear  the  wicked 
zi2ipin(j  of  the  hostile  lead.  Soon  it  tells  its  errand — the  first 
man  falls.  Each  of  you  doubtless  remembers  the  first  one  he 
saw  fall  as  I remember  the  lurch,  the  stagger  and  collapse  with 
which  Corporal  Neely  left  Company  C to  close  up  the  first 
vacant  place  — alas  ! not  the  last  one.  Onward  and  upward 
you  go  ; thicker  and  faster  falls  the  hissing  hail.  At  last  the 
timber  grows  larger  and  you  l)egin  to  locate  the  flaming  line 
from  whence  the  trouble  comes.  Suddenly  the  added  elevation 
brings  into  view  a battery,  and  at  the  same  instant  the  horrid 
howling  of  grape  and  cannister  is  about  us.  A lialt  is  made  and 
the  Enfields  of  the  Twenty-fourth  add  their  clamor  to  the  hell  of 
sound,  and  their  missies  to  the  many  that  make  the  very  air 
writhe.  The  more  accustomed  eye  now  detects  here  and  there 
a gray-clad  enemy  marking  their  line  at  but  a few  rods  distant. 
You  note  one,  perhaps,  striving  to  find  shelter  beliind  a slender 
tree  — he  is  reloading,  and  hastily  withdrawing  his  rammer, 
uncovers  the  upper  part  of  his  body  — instantly  you  aim  and 
fire,  and  when  he  falls  backward,  throwing  the  useless  gun  over 
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his  head,  you  forget  that  other  bullets  than  your  own  have  sped 
and  scream  aloud  in  the  very  frenzy  of  self  congratulation. 
At  this  moment,  while  every  human  instinct  is  carried  away  by 
a torrent  of  passion,  while  kill,  hill^  kill,  seems  to  fill  your 
heart  and  be  written  over  the  face  of  all  nature  — at  this  instant 
you  hear  a command  ( it  may  have  come  from  the  clouds  above, 
you  know  not ),  to  ‘ ‘ Fix  bayonets,  forward,  charge  ! ’ ’ and 
away  you  go  with  a wild  yell  in  which  all  mouths  join. 

See!  From  the  sunken  road  along  the  ridge,  and  now 
almost  at  your  feet,  there  arises  a line  of  gray.  Look  out  ! 
No,  their  backs  are  toward  you — they  fly  — the  line  becomes 
a crowd  — you  pause  only  to  fire  — from  one  end  of  the  regi- 
ment to  the  other  the  leaden  hail  converges  upon  that  fated 
band  ; you  see  them  plunging  down  in  all  directions,  and  shout 
with  unnatural  glee.  They  pass  through  the  rebel  battery,  and 
that  too  is  swept  with  the  besom  of  destruction.  As  it  runs 
parallel  with  the  line,  a full  artillery  team  catches  the  eye  just 
long  enough  to  see  a leader  fall  and  the  six  horses  almost  stand 
on  end  as  they  go  over  and  down  in  struggling  confusion  — 
now  the  battery  itself  is  ours,  and  fairly  won,  and  cheer  fol- 
lows cheer  ! 

What  next  ? Alas,  there  is  no  leader.  Wilds  is  wounded, 
and  so  is  Wright.  You  did  not  know  it?  No,  you  had  seen 
no  one  fall  but  enemies  since  your  own  work  began.  But  so 
it  is  ; they,  with  l)rave  Carbee,  Johnson,  Lawrence,  and  many 
more.  Confusion  reigns.  Some  eager  souls  have  pursued 
the  enemy  to  and  even  into  the  field  where  the  big  gate  posts 
stand.  Others  are  scattered  among  the  guns  of  the  captured 
battery,  and  the  few  brief  moments  of  respite  are  not  improved 
by  even  a company  formation.  And  look ! There  comes  a 
new  line  of  grey.  Its  head  of  column  is  already  in  our  rear. 
See  that  orderly  sergeant  in  advance  making  the  ins  and  outs 
of  the  fence  he  is  following.  Shoot  at  him  ? Yes  ; and  all  the 
rest  while  you  may,  for  now  they  halt,  front  and  enfilade  that 
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road  with  a lire  that  patters  in  the  dust  like  the  big  drops  of  a 
summer  shower  and  makes  the  wounded  wretches  lying  there 
writhe  again  in  impotent  agony  and  terror.  But  this  is  not  all 
it  does — it  sweeps  that  hill,  and  while  its  occupants,  late  so  full 
of  conquering  zeal,  make  all  the  resistance  in  their  power,  they 
are  assailed  upon  the  other  side  by  the  remnant  of  their  earlier 
foes.  They  leave  those  guns  with  desperate  reluctance  — alas  ! 
many  never  leave  them  ; but  leave  they  must  who  can,  and  in 
thirty  minutes  the  battle  of  Champion’s  Hill  has  ended,  so  far 
as  one  regiment,  as  a military  organization,  is  concerned. 

It  is  true  that  many  brave  souls  halt  at  the  very  first  shadow 
of  an  opportunity,  and  singly,  in  squads,  or  with  other  regi- 
ments, they  still  do  valiant  deeds  — do  all  that  man  has  ever 
done  — lay  down  their  lives;  but  the  regiment,  as  such,  is  there 
no  more. 

But  one  more  scene,  and  I have  done.  It  is  after  the  clamor 
has  ceased,  and  when  the  nine  small  groups  are  gradually,  but 
slowly,  oh,  too  slowly,  assembling  about  the  colors.  How 
each  new  arrival  is  welcomed  and  each  missing  one  is  mourned. 
The  report  of  those  present  finally  cuts  off  the  hope  tliat  any 
more  will  come  that  night,  and  the  roll  is  called.  The  orderly’s 
memory  is  too  true.  Name  after  name  is  called  to  which  there 
is  no  response  save  the  saddened  look  with  which  each  one 
marks  and  emphasises  the  silence.  Listen  ! According  to  cus- 
tom, Captain  Martin  is  having  prayer  after  roll  call,  and  as  the 
members  of  other  comi)anies  gather  about,  the  reverent  atten- 
tion testifies  the  fitness  of  rememberinsf  God  when  Death  is 
near.  The  sun  is  gone.  The  fading  tints  of  twilight  touch 
pitifully  the  features  drawn  with  pain,  and  make  more  ghastly 
the  upturned  faces  of  the  dead  — for  the  words  of  General 
Grant  in  his  ‘‘Personal  Memoirs,”  “Hovey’s  divison”  (mean- 
ing to  us  the  living,  the  wounded  and  the  dead)  “remained  on 
the  field  where  they  had  fought  so  bravely  and  bled  so  freely.” 
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Said  an  English  statesman:  “Bring  me  a novel  to  read.  Bring 
me  something  that  is  true.  Don’t  bring  me  history,  for  I know  that 
is  a he.” 

Standing  tonight  in  this  presence,  when  the  ‘ ‘ hoof  beats  have 
died  away,  and  swords  are  quiet  in  their  scabbards,”  and  turn- 
ing back  to  April,  1861,  when  the  proud  buyers  and  sellers 
of  men”  had  struck  down  the  flaof  of  the  fathers  — folio wiim 
the  troops  from  Iowa  and  elsewhere,  the  work  done  by  the 
loyal  States,  not  for  themselves  alone,  1)ut  rather  for  the  integ- 
rity and  oneness  of  the  Nation  — when  I think  of  the  peace  then 
long  obtaining,  how  unaccustomed  we  were  to  the  “pomp  and 
circumstance  of  war,”  the  weakness  and,  by  the  order  of 
traitorous  officials,  scattered  condition  of  our  army  and  navy — 
the  utter  inability  of  the  loyal  people  to  believe  that  a conliict 
would  or  could  come  upon  grounds  so  causeless,  for  reasons  so 
utterly  absurd  and  untenable,  tlien  at  the  liitter  conflict  of  years, 
the  baptism  of  blood  through  which  we  passed,  and  the  plain 
men,  humble  men,  those  from  farms  and  stores  and  shops  and 
offices,  who  made  for  themselves  names  which  shall  live  forever, 
I say,  looking  at  these  four  years  history,  I have  often  asked.  Is 
there  more  of  the  real  in  fiction,  or  more  fiction  and  romance  in 
the  real  ? Is  it  not  true  that  you  may  take  the  days  and  years 
of  the  Rebellion  and  follow  the  humblest  soldier  or  most  distin- 
guished officer,  with  his  marches,  advances,  retreats,  defeats 
and  victories,  his  prison  and  hospital  life,  his  sufferings  and 
sacrifices,  those  who  left  all  the  comforts  of  home,  wife,  chil- 
dren, father,  mother,  all  unused  to  arms,  in  a land  for  years 
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the  most  favored  of  heaven,  the  most  prosperous  of  earth,  that 
there  stood  brother  against  ])rother,  father  against  son,  friend 
against  friend,  with  a fervent  patriotism  without  parallel  on  one 
side,  and  a senseless  devotion  to  an  al)straction,  exciting  pity  if 
not  admiration,  on  the  other,  that  in  such  a causeless  contest 
thousands  of  lives  were  lost  and  millions  of  treasure  squandered, 
I say  it  is  not  true,  that  if  you  had  not  been  witnesses  of  and 
actors  in  such  a drama,  and  only  knew  or  received  it  from  the 
pen  of  novelist  or  historian,  you  would  be  led  to  say,  “as  his- 
tory it  is  a lie  ; as  a romance,  it  is  or  may  be  true  ? ” 

Suppose  a century  hence,  for  illustration,  the  historian  should 
write  that  in  1S31  there  was  born  in  very  humble  life,  in  the 
wilds  of  the  then  West,  a child  who  in  a few  years  was  carried 
by  his  father  to  the  almost  untrodden  prairies  of  Illinois  and 
thence  to  Iowa,  beyond  schools  or  the  advantages  of  education ; 
who,  by  the  favor  of  friends,  was  given  a brief  term  at  the 
National  Military  Academy,  which,  however,  he  was  compelled 
to  leave  long  l)efore  graduation,  by  reason  of  failing  health  and 
the  demands  of  a widowed  mother  and  orphaned  brothers  and 
sisters  ; who,  without  means,  labored  and  sacrificed  as  few  others 
for  their  comfort  and  support,  a sutfercr  every  day  from  dis- 
ease which  no  skill  could  arrest  and  no  prescription  remove, 
confrontinof  him  at  mornini^’s  sun  and  eveninty’s  shade  with  the 
sad  conviction  that  its  gras})  was  never  to  l)e  relaxed  ; who  read 
law,  was  admitted  to  the  ])ar,  soon  attaining  distinction  therein, 
and  at  the  age  of  thirty,  when  the  first  war  drum  was  heard, 
left  a lucrative  business  and  a loving  family,  and  although  still 
an  invalid  cared  more  for  his  country  than  ease,  for  the  National 
life  than  his  own  ; who  in  less  than  a year  was  captain,  major, 
colonel,  brigadier-general,  commanding  companies,  regiments, 
briijadcs,  assisting  in  winning:  battle  after  battle,  revered  and 
respected  by  his  soldiers,  brother  officers,  and  su})criors  — with 
complimentary  mention  without  number  from  all  and  every 
branch  of  the  service  — of  whom  the  Great  Commander  said. 
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“He  was  qualified  to  command  an  independent  army”  ; tem- 
porarily relieved  by  the  voluntary  order  of  that  commander  ; 
home  on  sick  furlough  ; transferred  to  a new  command,  with 
the  hope  that  relief  to  health  might  thereby  come ; then  called 
to  the  National  Capital,  and  there  yielding  up  his  life,  sur- 
rounded by  the  gallant  and  brave  and  those  most  distinguished  in 
civil  and  military  life  ; his  remains  returned  to  his  home  under 
an  escort  at  the  expense  and  direction  of  his  great  Government, 
laid  to  rest  with  all  the  pomp  and  ceremony  accorded  the  kings 
of  earth,  and  his  deeds  heralded  the  Nation  and  the  world  over. 
And  suppose  it  was  told,  as  it  would  be  in  truth,  that  this  man, 
Marcellus  M.  Crocker,  became  thus  distinguished,  thus  suffered 
and  died,  because  a few  ambitious  and  treasonable  men,  with 
most  of  whom  he  had  agreed  in  matters  of  a party  or  political 
nature,  and  out  of  which  the  contest  largely  grew,  sought  in 
this  good  and  free  land  to  assert  and  erect  State  or  individual 
supremacy  over  National  power  and  authority,  is  it  not  proba- 
ble, I ask,  that  the  reader  of  such  a book  would  say,  “As  a 
romance,  this  may  be  true  ; as  history,  it  is  a lie.  Bring  me  a 
novel  ” ? 

Or  suppose,  in  further  illustration,  even  tifty  years  hence 
some  intelligent  reader,  of  foreign  birth  and  residence  — hav- 
ing a just  conception  of  the  spirit  of  our  institutions  from  the 
foundation  of  the  Goverment,  the  catholicity  of  our  laws,  the 
wisdom  of  the  founders,  the  beneficence  of  its  rule  and  the  hap- 
piness and  prosperity  of  the  people  — suppose  he  should  take  up 
what  purported  to  be  the  biography  of  a man  l)orn  in  the  wilds 
of  New  York  in  1807,  while  the  family  by  wagon  train  were 
moving  from  their  New  Enfrland  home  to  the  then  sought  for 
land,  Ohio  ; who  in  time  was  also  a graduate  of  the  National 
Military  Academy  ; superintendent  and  engineer  of  the  largest 
and  most  important  public  works  in  the  State,  almost  of  his 
birth,  as  also  in  Missouri,  Illinois  and  Iowa  ; an  able  lawyer, 
three  times  elected  a member  of  Congress  ; the  real  promotor, 
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author  and  father  of  the  first  trans-Atlantic  railway  of  this 
wonderful  land  ; as  also  colonel,  brigadier  and  major-general 
in  the  armies  of  the  Nation  ; a soldier  in  every  step,  and  an 
officer  by  nature  and  perfected  by  education  ; and  that  he  too 
periled  all,  leaving  his  seat  in  the  Commons  of  the  Nation  to 
do  battle  in  the  field,  and  died  respected  for  his  gallantry, 
honored  for  his  bravery,  and  that  than  him  no  monarch  ever 
had  more  loyal  homage  at  the  hands  of  a loving  and  royal 
people.  Would  not  the  reader  of  such  a book  lay  it  aside  also 
and  say,  ^‘This  is  not  biography  ; this  is  not  history.  It  may 
be  true  as  fiction  ; is  not  real ; bring  me  what  is  labeled  a 
novel  ’ ’ ? And  yet  this  would  be  but  an  epitome,  as  we  know, 
of  the  life  of  Samuel  Ryan  Curtis,  the  second  colonel,  first  gen- 
eral officer  appointed  in  the  State,  our  first  and  oldest  major- 
general,  and  perhaps  more  generaly  known  than  any  other  offi- 
cer sent  from  Iowa. 

And  so,  I repeat,  may  I not  ask.  Is  there  more  of  the  real 
in  fiction,  or  more  of  romance  in  the  real  ? And  especially  so 
since  these  illustrations,  from  actual  history,  are  not  by  any 
means  exceptional.  For  we  know  of  a truth  that  whether  we 
trace  the  lifework  and  heroic  services  of  Samuel  A.  Rice  from 
his  life  on  a flatboat  on  the  Ohio  to  his  law  office  in  Oskaloosa, 
to  the  time  when,  leading  gallantly,  he  received  his  death  wound 
at  Jenkins  Ferry  ; or  that  of  another,  from  the  Pine  Tree  State 
to  his  schoolteaching  life  in  Kentucky,  through  Mexico,  at 
Buena  Vista,  and  all  the  contest  with  a neighboring  Republic  — 
the  work  of  the  Fourteenth  Iowa,  and  he  at  its  head,  at  Donel- 
son,  Shiloh,  and  elsewhere  — a man  who  was  as  brave  as  he  was 
indifferent  to  praise,  and  as  fearless  in  ex])ressing  his  opinions 
in  the  plainest  and  most  energetic  Saxon  as  he  was  true  to  every 
demand  of  his  country,  and  as  the  plain  and  blufi’  old  colonel 
(Shaw)  will  ever  be  revered  by  comrades  and  people  alike;  or 
if  we  trace  that  first  volunteer  from  Davis  county — Colonel 
Baker  — through  his  captaincy  of  the  Second  Iowa,  that  of 
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lieutenant-colonel  and  colonel,  to  the  moment  when  he  received 
his  death  wound  at  Corinth,  falling  from  his  horse  exclaiming, 

‘ ‘ Thank  God,  I fell  while  my  regiment  was  victoriously  charg- 
ing ” ; or  follow  that  gallant  young  officer  of  the  Twenty-third 
— William  H.  Kinsman  — of  foreign  birth,  coming  to  Council 
Bluffs  in  1858,  crossing  the  state  on  foot,  without  money, 
teaching  school,  in  the  gold  excitement  of  ’59  going  to  Denver, 
also  on  foot,  returning  wiser  and  poorer,  volunteering  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  Rebellion,  in  the  service  until  the  Vicksburg 
campaign,  and  at  Big  Black  River  bridge  placing  himself  in  front 
of  his  regiment  cried,  ‘‘Captains,  lead  your  companies,  and  I will 
lead  you,”  struck  by  a bullet  said,  “They  have  not  killed  me 
yet,”  urging  his  men  on,  struck  again,  shouting  to  his  regiment 
as  it  passed,  “Go  on,  go  on,  I cannot  go  with  you  farther,” 
and  dying  his  last  words  were,  “Bury  me  on  the  battlefield 
and  tell  my  friends  1 did  not  falter,”  and  who  died  for  a cause 
not  his  by  inheritance,  for  a country  not  his  by  birth,  jhisjonly  by 
choice  ; or  still  another,  of  the  Second  Iowa  (Tuttle),  a man  who 
cared  but  little  for  public  eclat,  in  and  for  whom  and  the  coun- 
try the  war  doubtless  developed,  as  it  did  for  others,  latent 
powers  which  otherwise  would  have  remained  dormant,  who  at 
Donelson  said  to  General  Smith,  “Su})port  me  promptly  and 
in  twenty  minutes  I Avill  go  in,”  and  with  Corporal  Twombly 
as  color  bearer  “did  go  in” — I say  if  we  thus  trace  these 
lives,  and  they  might  be  multiplied  from  ranks  and  officers, 
we  see  it  again  verified  that  the  real  is  more  marvelous,  more 
invested  with  what  may  be  styled  the  improbable,  and  especially 
so  when  we  think  of  the  antecedents  of  these  men  and  their 
utter  unpreparedness  for  such  scenes  and  achievements,  than 
all  of  fiction  or  what  comes  to  us  from  the  pen  of  poet  or 
novelist. 

Now,  how  is  it  that  these  things  are  real,  and  yet  so  out  of 
the  way  of  our  common  experience  and  expectation?  Why 
were  Curtis  and  Crocker,  to  say  nothing  of  others,  able  to  so 
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distinguish  themselves  ? Why,  upon  the  mere  call  of  their 
country,  not  more  to  them,  however,  than  to  others  — no  com- 
pulsion, no  demand  exacting  instant  obedience — taken  by  suprise, 
and  unwilling  to  believe  that  the  dread  arbitrament  of  the  sword 
was  to  settle  a controversy  born  of  treason,  and  not  of  wrongs 
either  perpetrated  or  probal)le — why  and  how  was  it  that  in  a 
few  short  months,  as  it  were,  they  could  and  did  successfully 
command  brigades  and  divisions,  and  their  names  become 
household  words  in  every  hamlet  of  the  land,  then  and  for  all 
time  ? 

According  to  my  conception  of  the  contest,  without  personal 
knowledge  of  the  methods  of  these  men  and  their  compeers  in 
camp,  on  the  march  or  battlefield  (and  it  is  not  my  purpose 
to  there  follow  them ) , but  generally,  and  speaking  of  them  as 
men  having  like  endowments  with  others,  my  answer  is,  always 
keeping  in  mind  as  the  great  and  important  factor  that  they 
had  behind,  around  and  ever  with  them,  a soldiery  never 
excelled  nor  approached  in  courage,  intelligence,  or  skill,  those 
without  whom  neither  victories  were  possible  nor  distinction  to 
these  officers  to  be  even  approached  ; I say,  never  forgetting 
this  great  controling  factor,  1 answer  that  they  succeeded  : 

'First.  Because  they,  as  I believe,  in  the  true  spirit  of 
loftiest  patriotism,  took  in,  if  not  at  once,  certainly  very  soon, 
all  that  the  great  contest  involved,  not  for  the  Nation  alone, 
but  for  civilization  the  world  over.  Had  the  causes  leading  to 
the  contest  been  more  evenly  balanced,  from  a moral  stand- 
point, I have  at  times  doubted,  even  in  defense  of  the  Union, 
whether  enlistments  would  have  been  so  prompt,  sacrifices  so 
readily  made,  or  men  and  and  officers  have  so  rapidly  develoj^ed 
the  metal  which  made  veterans  of  the  one,  and  Grants,  Sher- 
mans, Curtises,  and  Crockers  of  the  other. 

Second.  The  very  nature,  spirit,  and  genius  of  our  institu- 
tions all  imperceptibly  make  heroes  of  our  peo})le  when  occa- 
sion may  demand.  Founded  upon  the  great  ))rinciple  that  this 
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is  the  people’s  goverment,  that  as  it  secures  their  rights,  so  it 
is  theirs  to  protect  and  defend,  that  there  is  no  sovereign  power 
except  as  vested  in  them,  that  as  knowledge  and  intelligence 
increase  and  the  magnitude  of  the  trust  committed  to  their 
hands,  and  which  they  gladly  assume,  becomes  more  and  more 
apparent  — I say,  under  such  circumstances  it  is  not  strange,  but 
rather  a logical  conclusion,  that  from  the  ranks  of  the  people 
should  spring  promptly,  and  almost  ready  panoplied,  the  men 
with  ability  and  genius  which  shall  be  equal  to  a trust  so  great, 
and  the  greater  the  danger  the  more  complete  and  perfect  the 
fitness.  There  cannot,  by  any  rule  of  political  logic,  be  a good 
and  educated  people  at  home,  a people  proud,  and  justly  so,  of 
their  government,  and  a great  government  as  it  is ; a constitu- 
ency every  day  under  obligations  to  that  goverment  for  pro- 
tection, prosperity,  and  happiness,  who  would  not,  in  an 
emergency,  with  alacrity,  patriotism,  zeal,  and  ability  equal  to 
the  occasion,  lay  aside  all  that  peace  sanctifies  and  enshrines, 
and  rush  to  the  front  of  the  contest  and  to  death  'itself  in 
defense  of  home,  family,  and  country.  Bad  goverments  may 
have  a fairly  brave  if  mercenary  soldiery.  Good  and  great 
governments  have  them  because  they  love  that  which  they 
defend,  because  in  serving  the  country  they  also  save  those 
institutions  which  not  only  conserve  their  own  interests  but 
tend  to  the  Nation’s  integrity  and  the  world’s  improvement 
and  advancement.  Nor  finally  on  this  point  must  we  forget  the 
great  fact  ‘That behind  each  American  citizen  (soldier)  America 
is  standing,  and  he  knows  it,  and  is  the  man  (soldier)  that  he 
is  because  he  knows  it.”  * * * A great  Nation  makes  great 
men  ; a small  Nation  makes  little  men. 

If  I should  state  a third  reason,  very  briefly,  it  would  be 
that  our  people  are  not  devoid  of  love  for  military  life,  and 
that  hence  the  officer  and  soldier  impelled  to  activity  and  emu- 
lous of  fame,  not  alone  from  the  attractiveness  of  the  camp  and 
field  to  himself  personally,  but  inspired  thereto  by  an  earnest. 
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energetic,  and  somewhat  military  loving  people  at  home,  are  the 
more  likely  to  advance  rapidly  and  achieve  the  greater  and  more 
certain  distinction.  This  has  been  and  perhaps  always  will  be, 
however  great  our  advancement  in  culture  and  refinement,  a 
striking  characteristic  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race.  I believe  it 
to  be  inherent,  natural.  Nor  do  I argue  therefrom  weakness, 
but  rather  strength  and  safety  to  people  and  Nation.  Physical 
courage  and  love  of  those  scenes,  where  on  the  open  battlefield 
‘‘fame  is  supposed  to  lurk  in  the  cannon’s  mouth,”  and  con- 
tests for  National  honor  and  National  principles  are  to  be  set- 
tled by  prowess  and  death,  are  not,  if  these  things  must  needs 
come,  by  any  means  to  be  thought  of  lightly  nor  treated  as 
unworthy  our  admiration.  But  whatever  our  differences  as  to 
the  propriety  or  necessity  of  its  existence,  the  fact  remains  that 
this  characteristic  does  obtain  with  us  as  a people.  For,  con- 
ceding all  you  may  to  the  influence  of  love  of  country,  can  you 
from  that  alone,  and  aside  from  this  love  of  the  heroic  and  the 
life  of  the  soldier,  explain  how  and  why  it  was  that  your  com- 
panies and  regiments,  and  all  alike,  were,  before  leaving  home, 
so  feted  and  lionized  — that  no  “gallant  knight  ever  departed 
for  the  Holy  Land  ’ ’ with  louder  or  more  enthusiastic  plaudits, 
that  you  left  amid  cheers,  the  waving  of  flags,  and  salvos  of 
all  artillery  obtainable,  that  the  drum  and  fife  were  at  every 
corner  and  by  every  wayside,  and  that  patriotic  and  loving  moth- 
ers and  sisters  with  their  loyal  hands  unfurled  and  waved  the 
flags,  and  with  their  own  deft  fingers  willingly  and  gladly  aided 
in  making  better  the  uniforms  of  the  “boys  in  blue”  or  provid- 
ing for  their  needed  clothing  in  camp  and  hosi)ital  — I say,  in 
view  of  such  scenes,  so  vividly  remembered  by  all,  can  you  doubt 
that  we  have  witliin  us  as  a people,  dormant,  it  may  be,  needing 
only  the  occasion  for  its  expression,  a love  of  military  life  and 
glory  which  will  and  does  assert  itself,  and  hence  makes  more 
successful  soldiers,  and  leads  to  the  marvellous  achievements 
which  are  more  of  the  romantic  than  the  real 
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You  will  say,  however,  and  perhaps  not  without  reason,  what 
has  all  this  to  do  with  the  offieers  of  whom  I am  to  speak  ? I 
answer,  as  already  intimated,  it  is  not  my  purpose  to  dwell  upon 
their  lives  in  the  field,  of  which  so  much  has  been  written  and 
with  which  you  are  all  so  familiar.  Indeed,  as  you  know,  Mr. 
Commander,  the  object  in  selecting  these  names  for  this  paper 
was  not  so  much  to  speak  of  their  military  records  as  of  their 
characteristics  as  men,  their  relations  to  and  influence  upon  the 
state,  the  public,  and  society  as  individuals.  And  yet,  logically 
enough,  as  it  seems  to  me,  the  deductions  made  from  the  char- 
acter of  our  people  and  the  nature  of  our  institutions  are 
most  pertinent  as  showing  how  necessarily,  reasonably,  and  nat- 
urally these  men  should  and  did  have  in  them  the  metal  of 
which  the  true  soldier  and  the  material  of  which  o^allant  and 
and  able  oflicers  are  made.  And  now,  in  perfect  line  with  this 
suggestion,  we  may  consider  them  as  citizens  and  men,  some  of 
their  characteristics,  and  thereby  see  of  their  worth  to  the  state, 
and  also  therefrom  their  greater  value  as  soldiers,  as  well  as 
further  reasons  for  their  success. 

They  were  both  manly  men.  Both  had  an  innate  love  of 
country  which  no  claims  of  party  could  modify,  ([ualify,  or 
extinguish,  and  which  burned  with  intenser  zeal  as  the  unity  or 
welfare  of  that  country  was  in  danger.  If  there  never  had 
been  a West, Point  Academy,  if  they  never  had  received  its 
instruction,  in  my  opinion  they  woidd  have  been  just  as  prompt 
in  responding  to  their  country’s  call,  and  though  with  less  of 
ability  to  at  once  instruct  in  tactics  and  prei)are  their  men  for 
the  ste})  and  detail  of  military  exercise,  they  were  so  of  the 
class  of  born  leaders  and  soldiers  that  advancement  and  pro- 
motion would  as  certainly  come  as  the  occasion  furnished  the 
opportunity.  For  I do  not,  I think,  say  too  much  when  I 
state  that  each  had  a natural,  if  not  intense,  love  of  military 
life  — had  a genius  for  the  tactics  of  the  field — an  ability  sel- 
dom ecpialed  to  control  and  lead  men,  and  a readiness  well 
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uttested  to  comprehend  the  relations  of  contending  forces,  and 
so  marshal  and  manoeuvre  those  under  their  command  as  to 
achieve  victory  if  at  all  reasonal)ly  attainable. 

At  home  they  impressed  themselves  upon  the  public,  and  in 
affairs  of  state  in  vrays  somewhat,  perhaps  I should  say,  quite 
differently.  General  Curtis  was  an  ambitious  man,  fond  of 
politieal  and  public  life,  and  had  the  kind  of  mental  grasp  or 
possible  love  of  distinction,  not  in  the  least  improper  either  in 
its  existence  or  manifestation,  which  made  him  prominent  in 
great  enterprises.  And  not  only  so,  but  this  characteristic  led 
him  into  new  paths  of  the  utmost  ultimate  practical  importance. 
If  it  be  said  he  was  vain,  this  would  not  be  in  the  least  to 
his  discredit,  for  all  men  ought  to  think  enough  of  themselves,  too 
much  rather  than  too  little.  Beyond  question,  he  was  one  of 
the  ablest  and  most  learned  practical  and  scientific  engineers  in 
the  West,  as  his  work  in  the  largest  internal  improvement 
enterprises  in  several  States  abundantly  testify.  He  loved 
Congressional  honors,  however,  possibly  better  than  the  labor 
and  enga^gements  of  engineer  or  lawyer,  whether  in  office,  field, 
or  court  room.  But,  as  we  have  seen,  he  laid  down  all  politi- 
cal honors  for  the  perilous  life  of  the  soldier,  all  the  dangers 
and  hardships  of  camp  and  battle.  His  was  a pioneering  mind 
also,  not  alone  in  his  love  or  preference  for  new  lands  and 
scenes,  but,  as  already  suggested,  in  searching  for,  intelligently 
considering,  and  boldly  advancing  now  schemes  and  methods  for 
the  development  of  the  highest  interests  of  the  Nation,  enter- 
prises none  the  less  clear  or  practical  to  him,  however  great  the 
opposition  or  apparently  overwhelming  the  proof  of  their 
chimerical  nature  or  impracticability.  As  a consequence,  against 
opposition  apparently  the  most  formidable,  in  the  face  of  report 
after  report  condemning  the  i)racticability  or  possibility  even  of 
the  first  great  Pacific  Railway,  he  moved  forward,  undeterred 
and  unshaken,  not  in  the  least  discouraged,  even  leaving  the 
army  by  permission,  after  he  had  secured,  before  going  to  the 
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field,  the  needed  legislation,  to  see  that  proper  steps  were  taken 
by  the  board  organized  to  carry  out  the  great  work,  almost  the 
greatest  of  the  century,  of  which  he  was  father  and  founder. 
And  hence,  if  Samuel  R.  Curtis  had  never  followed  his  country’s 
flag  under  Taylor  in  Mexico,  nor  distinguished  himself  as  a law- 
yer and  legislator,  nor  acquired  a National  reputation  in  engin- 
eering and  building  the  great  St.  Louis  harbor,  had  not  driven 
Price  out  of  Missouri,  fought  the  battle  of  Pea  Ridge,  had 
not  on  many  fields  acquitted  himself  as  few  others  in  the  War 
of  the  Rebellion,  it  would  still  be  true  that  his  successful 
advocacy  of  this  great  enterprise,  in  which  others  had  so  little 
confidence  at  the  time,  and  those,  too,  of  recognized  ability,  a 
work  so  full  of  benefit  to  the  Nation  and  the  world,  would  alone 
entitle  him  to  the  highest  honors  of  his  country,  the  undivided 
praise  and  admiration  of  all  succeeding  generations.  Only  a 
great  mind  could  have  conceived,  in  all  its  length  and  breadth, 
as  he  did,  an  enterprise  so  vast,  and  only  one  of  his  courage 
and  tenacity  hold  to  it  until,  against  all  opposition,  the  victory 
was  his. 

He  loved  and  had  confidence  in  the  West.  Few  men  were  ever 
more  loyal  to  Iowa,  or  la])ored  more  faithfully  in  setting  forth 
its  advantages  or  aiding  in  its  settlement.  With  him,  to  see 
Iowa  — and  he  needed  no  further  evidence,  as  he  often  said, 
than  to  once  pass  over  and  survey  the  valley  from  Keokuk  to 
Des  Moines — I say,  for  him  to  see  Iowa  was  to  make  him  an 
enthusiastic  friend  and  admirer  of  all  its  broad  and  beautiful 
acres  and  its  every  interest,  public  or  private.  It  would,  even 
at  this  late  day,  be  of  no  little  interest  to  know  how  many 
families,  how  many  young  men,  among  the  most  valuable  and 
desirable  to  the  upbuilding  of  this  State,  he  was  instrumental  in 
leading  to  this  land,  and  who,  from  following  his  example,  have 
impressed  themselves  upon  our  institutions.  And  yet,  not  in 
this  way  alone,  but  by  his  investments,  his  speeches,  letters,  and 
by  words  of  truth  and  earnestness  wherever  he  went  and 
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whenever  opportunity  ottered,  he  was  the  friend  of  Iowa,  and 
promoter  of  its  interest  at  all  times  and  under  all  circumstances. 

Of  him  it  has  been  written  hy  one  most  familiar  with  his 
every  day  life  that  ‘Hhan  whom  few  men  have  rendered  more 
honest  or  successful  service  to  their  country.  In  many  respects 
he  was  a remarkable  man  — a man  of  commanding  presence  in 
size  and  deportment,  of  pure  habits,  full  of  self-confidence,  and 
yet  of  amiable  disposition.  Ambitious  because  he  felt  that  he 
was  competent  to  fill  any  position  without  any  of  the  qualities 
to  capture  the  massses,  his  popularity  was  alone  the  respect 
of  the  people  for  his  high  moral  character  and  honesty  of 
purpose.”  And  without,  in  all  respects,  concurring  in  the 
details  of  this  estimate,  I only  add  that  he  was  grave  and 
dignified,  sedate,  and  yet  sociable — easily  approached,  and  had 
a kind  and  generous  heart.  He  was  neat  in  person  and  dress, 
and  always  disposed  to  comply  scrupulously  with  all  army 
regulations,  had  good  judgment,  excellent  executive  ability, 
and  few  men  were  more  loved  by  those  under  his  command. 
We  had,  perhaps,  those  more  brilliant,  but  few,  if  any,  who 
responded  more  promptly  to  the  first  call  of  the  Nation,  or 
more  earnest  and  able  in  his  work.  And,  finally,  it  has  been 
recorded,  and  with  justice,  that  “none  led  armies  and  fought 
battles  with  more  uniform  success.”  In  my  opinion,  Samuel 
R.  Curtis  was  among  our  ablest  officers,  whether  fi*om  Iowa  or 
elsewhere. 

Unlike  Curtis,  Crocker  lived  and  died  poor.  As  one  near 
him  has  said,  he  had  the  least  possible  conception  of  money. 
To  him  a dollar  was  never  more  than  fifty  cents.  He  could 
and  did  make  money,  but  he  could  and  did  spend  and  give 
away  more  than  he  made.  And  yet,  though  for  most  of  the 
time  in  debt,  his  nature  was  so  genial,  his  honesty  so  uinpies- 
tioned,  he  was  so  generally  admired  and  loved,  that  no  creditor, 
it  is  believed,  ever  complained  of  his  failure  to  meet  his 
promises,  knowing  and  a{)preciating  that  goodness  of  heart  and 
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not  a purpose  to  injure  or  to  withhold  unjustly  what  was  due 
led  to  his  defaults.  He  was  like  and  unlike  Mr.  Greeley,  for 
if  his  poverty  did  not  ‘ ‘ educate  to  fertility  of  resources,  ’ ’ and 
though  not  with  him  always  ‘Ghe  spur  of  ambition,”  it  was,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  great  editor,  of  the  kind  that  ‘ ‘ neither  dis- 
couraged nor  degraded.”  For  Crocker  was  ‘‘a  prince  of  the 
royal  blood,”  and  even  in  tatters  and  rags  belonged  to  the  nobil- 
ity of  mankind. 

His  was  not  a commanding  person  nor  presence,  as  you 
casually  met  him.  He  had  piercing  black  eyes,  and  it  was 
said  that  a look  from  him  had  power  to  transform  the  meanest 
soldier  into  a hero.  Endowed  with  heroic  courage  and  a most 
unyielding  constancy  of  purpose,  he  was  of  a kind  to  surround 
himself  with  followers  and  admirers,  and  he  hence  had  within 
him  the  ability  to  control  and  lead  those  who  were  not  unfre- 
quently  stronger  at  the  bar  or  in  the  affairs  of  life  than  himself. 
This  grew  further  out  of  his  happy,  genial  nature,  already  men- 
tioned, as  also  his  power  of  reading  and  discerning  the  main- 
springs of  human  action  and  moulding  those  with  whom  he 
was  brought  into  contact  to  his  plans  and  purposes.  Bold  and 
fearless,  and  yet  not  offensively  dogmatic,  but  rather  apparently 
conciliatory  and  ready  to  surrender  to  your  views,  but  still 
tenacious,  he  had  that  power  over  men  which  such  character- 
istics always  invariably  command. 

And  yet,  though  for  the  most  part  a man  of  poi)ular  habits 
and  a favorite  of  the  people,  he  was  not  ambitious  of  political 
preferment.  In  this  respect  also,  it  would  seem,  he  and  Curtis 
were  unlike.  This  characteristic  is  well  illustrated,  according 
to  apparently  well  authenticated  history,  that,  being  at  home 
on  sick  furlough,  in  1863,  he  entered  the  hall  where  the 
Republican  State  Convention  was  being  held,  and  was  received 
in  a manner  most  flattering,  with  an  enthusiasm  seldom 
equaled.  Solicited  to  take  the  nomination  for  governor,  he 
answered  — and  it  was  so  characteristic  in  words  and  sentiment 
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of  the  man  that  1 can  well  believe  it : ‘‘If  a soldier  is  worth 
anything,  he  cannot  be  spared  from  the  field,  and  if  he  is  worth- 
less, he  will  not  make  a good  governor.”  The  argument  seemed 
to  be  unanswerable,  and  his  name  was  dropped.  Others  just  as 
good  and  true  might,  and  quite  as  logically  perhaps,  reason  and 
act  otherwise.  But  this  was  Crocker’s  view  of  the  question, 
and  no  man  could  state  it  in  crisper  language  nor  more  con- 
clusive force. 

He  was,  while  not  especially  strong  and  able  as  a lawyer, 
still  among  the  most  successful  practitioners  of  his  circuit. 
And  this,  not  because  he  was  so  profoundly  versed  in  the  law 
or  could  make  an  argument  so  eloquent  and  able,  as  because  he 
had  that  vigorous  common  sense  which  enabled  him  to  seize  the 
very  strongest  points  of  his  case  ; ability,  beforehand,  often 
to  know  much  of  his  adversary’s  side  as  well  as  his  own  — to  be 
on  better  terms  with  adverse  witnesses,  to  have  more  the  confi- 
dence and  friendship  of  the  j ury,  and  by  a pleasant  and  winning 
manner,  or  at  times,  unequalled  earnestness  and  an  overpower- 
ing terrorizing  course,  achieve  victories  where  stronger  men 
would  fail. 

As  will  be  readily  inferred,  he  was  a man  of  infinite  humor 
and  the  life  of  every  professional  or  social  circle.  Few  men 
ever  lived  in  Iowa,  and  especially  in  view  of  his  continued 
ill  health,  who  will  longer  be  remembered  for  his  ability  to  well 
tell  and  graphically  delineate  whatever  the  humorous  and  jolly 
mind  might  suggest,  who  more  thorough tly  enjoyed  a side- 
splitting story  or  fun-provoking  incident,  nor  one  who  in  any 
contest,  whether  at  the  bar  or  elsewhere,  or  however  bitter  or 
personal  it  might  be,  carried  away  lesss  malice  or  ill-feeling. 
Wit  the  keenest,  repartee  the  quickest  and  sharpest,  and  yet  it 
may  in  truth  be  said  of  him  as  of  another, 


Wliose  wit  in  the  combat  as  gentle,  as  briglit, 
Ne’er  carried  a heart  stain  away  on  his  blade. 
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At  times,  too,  he  had  the  great  merit  of  reticence  and  silence. 
He  knew  quite  well  when  to  speak  and  when  to  hold  his  peace. 
If  his  was  the  silent  mood,  be  assured  he  was  at  the  time  no 
less  the  thinker.  What  the  result  in  such  cases  no  one  could 
predict,  for 

Stout  Rutherford  right  little  said, 

But  bit  his  glove  and  shooked  his  head. 

If  he  loved  his  countr}^  sincerely  and  earnestly  — with  the 
fullest  devotion  of  a patriot  — so  he  did  his  family  with  the 
sincerest  affection  of  a husband  and  father.  Wherever  placed, 
in  whatever  engaged,  however  pressing  his  duties,  his  heart 
always  turned  to  home  and  the  loved  ones  there,  who  followed 
him  with  an  equal  affection  and  devotion.  It  is  said,  l)y  those 
most  familiar  with  his  home  and  army  life,  that  he  never  wrote 
to  any  one  on  matters  of  even  a purely  l)usiness  nature,  or 
otherwise,  that  he  did  not,  even  in  the  most  pressing  hours 
of  the  camp  and  field,  and  however  limited  his  time,  wind  up 
with  a word  for  his  family,  expressing  anxiety  for  their  wel- 
fare and  the  hope  that  his  friends  and  neighbors  would  see  that 
their  wants  were  supplied  and  each  member  made  as  ha})py  and 
comfortable  as  possible.  Than  in  him  this  bright,  iqdifting, 
soul  educating^  and  character  building:  trait  was  never  strong^er 
in  husband  or  father.  Thus  org^anized  and  thus  feeling:  for 
home  and  family,  Marcellus  M.  Crocker  could  not  be  other 
than  a good  soldier,  good  officer,  good  and  great  man,  wedded 
to  and  ambitious  for  the  welfare  and  success  of  his  country. 
To  love  home  is  to  love  country. 

He  was  by  nature  and  education  a more  than  usually  strict 
disciplinarian.  Or,  as  one  has  said,  his  mode,  in  this  respect 
was  severe  and  uncompromising.  In  this  was  one  great  secret 
of  his  success.  And  3^et  this  strictness  was  not  for  show,  not 
to  assert  his  power,  nor  because  he  did  not  willingly  and  gladly, 
on  all  proper  occasions  consult  the  ease  and  comfort  of  his 
soldiers,  but  rather  from  a sincere  conviction  and  an  absolute 
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knowledge  that  such  discipline  was  essential  to  the  morale  of  his 
forces,  among  the  certain  aids  to  health  in  camp  and  on  the  march 
and  victory  in  the  field.  Doubtless  there  were  those,  and  not  a 
few,  who  condemned  his  modes  in  this  respect,  who  esteened 
him  not  only  a martinet  but  a tyrant,  and  complained  without 
stint  and  in  language  not  the  most  churchly,  of  his  ten  hours 
daily  drill  for  weeks,  of  the  required  observance  of  all  the 
minutia  of  the  regulations,  but  who,  amid  the  roar  of  cannon 
at  Shiloh  and  the  flying  of  bullets  at  Corinth  and  on  other  fields 
and  in  other  emergencies,  thanked  him  for  the  strictness  of  his 
rule,  the  efliciency  of  his  discipline,  appreciating  the  motives 
prompting  and  the  value  of  his  before  apparently  harsh  rules, 
as  they  did  his  genial  nature  and  big  soul,  and  that  if  at  times 
irritable,  showing  passion,  and  indulging  in  the  plainest  words, 
still  that  his  was  a heart  among  the  kindest  that  ever  beat. 

And  finally,  the  greatness  of  this  man,  is  shown  in  this  sum- 
mary of  his  home  and  army  life.  For  years  an  invalid,  and  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  drive  one  of  less  hope  and  courage  to  des- 
pondency and  surrender  — frail  and  weak,  of  slight  form,  but 
little  more  than  able  to  be  heard  in  command,  or  sit  his  horse 
when  leaving  home  — no  law  of  country,  no  demand  of  emer- 
gency, no  possible  charge  of  want  of  courage  or  i)atriotic  zeal, 
none  of  these  nor  any  consideration  of  duty  required  or  exacted 
the  sacrifice — family  poor  and  needing  his  every  hour  for 
their  support,  if  not  absolute  needs  — a Democrat  all  his  life, 
surrounded  at  times  in  those  exciting  days,  as  he  doubtless  was, 
by  those  who  it  may  be  from  friendly  and  personal,  if  not  other 
motives,  occasionally  dissuaded  and  discouraged  him  from 
entering  the  service  — a fairly  good  practice  at  the  bar  and  that 
increasing  — death  almost  a certainty  from  the  exi)0sures  of 
the  march,  and  the  hardshij)s  of  the  campaign,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  possibly  greater  dangers  of  the  field — leaving  a family 
loved  and  almost  idolized,  and  yet  against  all  opposition  — with, 
it  would  seem,  every  consideration  against  it  except  the  siqu’emc 
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one  of  love  of  country  and  devotion  to  its  institutions,  he 
willingly,  promptly,  and  with  trembling  hand  and  consumptive 
voice  took  the  oath  required,  and  left  all  and  imperiled  all,  that 
by  his  heroic  efforts,  in  part,  his  country  might  live  — its  integ- 
rity might  be  preserved.  It  almost  seemed  that  like  the  “true 
Moslem  he  believed  that  Paradise  was  to  be  found  in  the  shadow 
of  crossing  swords.”  If  a nobler  or  rarer  instance  of  true 
heroism  and  personal  sacrifice  be  found  in  all  our  country,  I 
know  it  not.  If  so,  however  many,  with  Crocker,  they  should 
have  and  are  entitled  to  the  martyr’s  and  patriot’s  crown. 

But  I talk  too  long.  You  have  my  estimate  of  these  men  — 
fair  types  of  the  Iowa  soldier  — well  representing  the  volunteer 
officer.  If  my  estimate  is  just,  I shall  be  satisfied.  If  unjust, 
my  regrets  will  be  most  sincere.  Such  as  it  is,  I submit  it  for 
your  consideration.  Of  neither  of  them,  nor  of  any  of  their 
State  compeers,  can  it  be  said,  as  too  often  of  others,  that  we 
killed  them  by  censure  while  living  and  now  worship  them  dead. 
Living  and  dead  they  were  and  are  entitled  to  and  have  our 
praise  and  admiration.  They  were  worshiped,  are  worshiped, 
and  will  be  by  our  children.  They  made  their  own  monuments, 
and  it  is  ours  to  see  that  no  stone  shall  be  taken  therefrom,  but 
rather  that  they  shall  be  built  higher  and  higher.  And  of 
them,  finally,  how  truly  may  it  be  said  — and  this  for  the  satis- 
faction of  their  families,  the  encouragement  of  those  in 
middle  life,  those  younger,  and  those  to  follow  — in  exciting  a 
still  more  thorough  devotion  to  the  Union,  that  “ examples  live 
forever,  that  men  die,  but  the  world  moves  on.  ’ ’ The  examples 
of  Curtis  and  Crocker  followed,  the  world  will  not  only  move 
onward,  but  upward. 


LINCOLN  AND  McCLELLAN. 


BY  CAPTAIN  WILLIAM  T.  RIGBY. 

When  Abraham  Lincoln,  by  virtue  of  his  office,  became 
Commander-in-chief  of  the  armed  forces  of  the  Nation  he  was 
made  responsible  for  military  operations  and  was  compelled  to 
a close  study  of  the  military  problem.  This  problem,  briefly 
stated,  is,  how  to  beat  your  adversary  — a definition  that  may 
be  modified  by  adding,  with  the  least  possible  loss  of  men  and 
material.  But  the  essential  problem  still  is,  how  to  win  the 
victory  — and  to  this  every  other  consideration  must  be  subor- 
dinated. That  the  president  did  not  at  first  realize  the  magni- 
tude of  the  task  laid  upon  him,  is  well  known.  He  but  shared 
the  common  misapprehension  of  the  time  as  to  the  temper  and 
intentions  of  the  Rebel  leaders.  The  first  call  for  seventy-five 
thousand  men  seems  now,  in  the  light  of  subsequent  events, 
absurdly  inadequate  ; but  it  was  a greater  number  than  he  was 
able  promptly  to  arm,  equip,  and  put  in  the  field  — a greater 
number  than  he  could,  when  making  the  call,  know  would  be 
promptly  furnished.  For  it  must  be  rememl)ered  that  the 
magnificent  uprising  of  the  North  in  response  to  that  call  and 
to  the  guns  of  Sumter,  is  one  of  the  miracles  of  history,  and 
could  not  have  been  anticipated  by  human  foresight.  No 
prophecy  of  it  was  given  by  Congress,  or  people  during  the 
dreary  months  preceding,  whose  dismal  record  of  cowardly 
efforts  for  conciliation  and  compromise  make  one  of  the  strangest 
pages  of  our  history.  During  the  anxious  days  following 
the  call  to  arms  he  kept  the  coolest  head  and  carried  the  stoutest 
heart  in  Washington.  By  the  nature  of  the  situation  he 
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was  both  inclined  and  compelled  to  lean  on  his  military  advisers. 
Bat  those  advisers  soon  learned  that  he  did  his  own  thinking 
and  reached  conclusions  for  himself  in  military  as  well  as  other 
matters. 

After  the  disaster  of  Bull  Run,  he  called  General  McClellan 
to  Washington  and  imposed  upon  him  the  task  of  reorganizing 
the  army.  His  relations  with  General  McClellan  were  perhaps 
more  intimate  — they  were  certainly  more  perplexing  to  the 
president  — than  his  relations  with  any  other  general  officer; 
and  as  they  have  also  given  rise  to  much  controversy,  they  are 
entitled  to  careful  consideration.  Especially  is  this  the  case 
since  the  publication  of  McClellan’s  Own  Story,”  in  which, 
written  as  his  editor  says  after  1881,  the  general  reopens  the 
entire  controversy  by  the  astounding  charges  he  makes  against 
the  administration.  That  I may  do  no  injustice,  I quote  from 
his  book,  page  19  : 

‘‘The  real  object  of  the  radical  leaders  was  not  the  restoration 
of  the  Union,  but  the  permanent  ascendency  of  their  party  ; and 
to  this  they  were  ready  to  sacrifice  the  Union  if  necessary.” 

On  page  150  : “They  therefore  determined  to  7mi7i  me  in 
cmy  eve7it  and  hy  any  meaiis  ; first,  by  endeavoring  to  force  me 
into  premature  movements,  knowing  that  a failure  would  prob- 
ably end  my  military  career  ; afterward,  by  withholding  the 
means  necessary  to  achieve  success.” 

On  page  151  : “As  a further  proof  that  the  administration 
did  not  intend  the  Peninsular  Campaign  to  be  sucessful,  may  be 
cited  the  fact  that  on  the  3d  of  April,  1862,  there  was  issued 
General  Order  No.  23,  closing  all  the  recruiting  depots  for 
volunteers  and  stopping  all  recruiting.” 

Also  on  page  151  : “From  the  light  since  thrown  on  Stan- 
ton’s character  I am  satisfied  that  from  an  early  date  he  was  in 
this  treasonable  co7ispiracy.  ’ ’ 

These  were  the  deliberate  utterances  of  General  McClellan, 
written  after  1881,  and  given  to  the  world  after  his  death  in 
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1885,  by  an  editor  who  fully  indorses  them.  They  are  certainly 
grave  charges  and  they  fairly  force  upon  us  the  entire  subject 
of  General  McClellan’s  character,  military  achievements  and 
relations  with  the  administration  of  President  Lincoln.  The 
charges  are  two  in  number.  Let  us  examine  them  separately, 
carefully,  and  in  the  light  of  facts  well  -known  in  1881,  after 
which  time  they  were  made. 

As  to  the  first  charge,  viz.,  that  an  eft'ort  was  made  to  force 
him  into  premature  movements,  its  justness  and  unjustness 
must  depend  upon  the  size  an  efficiency  of  General  McClellan’s 
army  as  compared  with  that  of  his  adversary.  What  are  the 
facts  ? I quote  from  the  ‘‘  History  of  the  Civil  War  in  Amer- 
ica,” by  the  Count  of  Paris — authorized  American  edition, 
published  in  1875,  six  years  before  McClellan  began  to  write 
his  own  story  — volume  1,  page  401  : 

‘‘Durino^  three  months  the  o-reat  Nation  which  looked  to  him 
for  safety,  thought  of  nothing  but  how  to  aid  him  in  his  efforts, 
and  to  place  in  his  hands  the  most  powerful  means  of  action, 
without  embarrassing  by  a single  criticism  or  word  of  impa- 
tience the  work  of  organization  to  which  he  had  entirely  devoted 
himself.  Never,  perhaps,  was  a citizen  of  a free  state  entrusted 
with  such  a complete  carte  hlanclie.  No  cooperation  was  refused 
him.  President  Lincoln  delighted  in  those  days  in  going  to  talk 
strategy  with  him.  His  superior  officer.  General  Scott,  who 
regarded  him  as  his  pupil,  thwarted  him  in  nothing.  His 
inferiors  unanimously  submitted  to  his  authority  without  a mur- 
mur, while  McDowell  considered  it  an  honor  to  serve  under  his 
orders.  ’ ’ 

On  page  407  : ‘^On  the  15th  of  October,  these  troops, 
including  the  garrisons  of  Baltimore  and  Annapolis,  presented 
a total  force  of  one  hundred  and  fifty-two  tliousand  and  fifty- 
four  men.  After  deducting  those  sick  and  unlit  for  service 
there  remained  one  hundred  and  thirty-three  thousand,  two 
hundred  and  one  ready  for  active  service,  with  two  hundred 
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and  twenty-eight  field  pieces.  General  McClellan  deemed  it 
expedient  to  leave  thirty-five  thousand  men  and  forty  cannon  in 
Washington,  ten  thousand  men  and  twelve  cannon  in  Baltimore 
and  Annapolis,  five  thousand  men  and  tw^elve  cannon  on  the 
upper  Potomac,  and  eight  thousand  men  with  twenty-four  can- 
non on  the  lower  Potomac.  He  found  himself  therefore,  at 
the  head  of  a perfectly  available  force  of  seventy-five  thousand 
men  and  one  hundred  and  forty  guns.  These  troops  were 
thoroughly  equipped,  well  armed,  and  provided  with  sufficient 
means  of  transportation.  Unfortunately,  General  McClellan 
singularly  overrated  the  strength  and  discipline  of  Johnston’s 
troops.  He  had  given  to  that  army  a total  force  of  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  men,  wdiereas  in  reality,  on  the  31st  of 
October  it  only  numbered  sixty -six  thousand,  two  hundred  and 
forty  three  men,  of  whom  only  forty-four  thousand,  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty-one  were  present  in  the  field.  One  third  of 
this  army  was  composed  of  non-combatants,  sick  men  disalfied 
by  change  of  climate,  and  especially  absentees  without  leave. 
The  number  of  these  last  mentioned  was  sufficient  to  show  that 
the  Federal  general  was  equally  mistaken  in  regard  to  the  dis- 
cipline of  his  adversaries,  who  submitted  with  great  reluctance 
to  the  regular  life  and  monotonous  duties  of  the  camp.” 

The  Count  of  Paris,  from  whose  history  these  extracts  are 
made,  was  a member  of  McClellan’s  staff  and  his  warm  per- 
sonal friend.  He  cannot  therefore  be  accused  of  i)artisanship 
or  of  prejudice  against  the  General.  The  sum  of  it  is  then, 
that  because  McClellan,  with  an  effective  army  nearly  three 
times  that  of  his  adversary,  after  months  of  waiting,  was  urged 
by  the  Commander-in-chief,  the  Secretary  of  War,  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  to  take  the  field  and  strike  a blow, 
therefore  the  administration  was  ‘‘determined  to  ruin  him” 
by  forcing  him  into  })remature  movements.  One  of  Napoleon’s 
Marshals  once  reported  to  him,  “I  am  unable  to  ascertain  the 
force  and  intention  of  the  enemy.”  “Attack  him  and  you 
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will  find  out,”  was  the  answer  he  received.  General  McClel- 
lan’s admirers  have  called  him  the  young  Napoleon.  The  real 
Napoleon  was  young  indeed  when  he  would  have  allowed  an 
enemy  one-third  his  strengh  to  menace  him,  almost  to  besiege 
him,  for  months  without  attacking  to  find  out. 

It  is  strange  enough  that  General  McClellan  was  at  the  time 
so  thoroughly  mistaken  in  regard  to  the  strength  of  his  adver- 
sary. It  is  stranger  still  that  twenty  years  afterward,  when 
his  mistake  had  been  fully  shown  by  his  friends,  he  should 
totally  ignore  the  fact  and  content  himself  with  charging  a 
‘ ‘ treasonable  conspiracy  ” against  himself  by  the  members  of 
the  administration.  The  matter  is  made  worse  for  General 
McClellan  when  we  consider  his  quarrel  with  General  Scott. 
This  began  almost  as  soon  as  the  former  reached  Washington. 
July  27,  1861,  he  was  assigned  to  duty  there.  The  follow- 
ing are  pertinent  extracts  from  letters  written  to  his  wife  under 
the  dates  given  : 

August  8th — Was  pestered  to  death  with  Senators,  etc., 
and  a row  with  General  Scott  ’till  about  four  o’clock.  If 
Beauregard  does  not  attack  tonight  I shall  look  upon  it  as  a dis- 
pensation of  Providence.  I am  leaving  nothing  undone  to 
increase  my  force,  but  the  old  General  always  comes  in  the 
way.  He  understands  nothing,  appreciates  nothing  ! ” 

Midnight,  15th — am  almost  tired  out.  I cannot  get  one 
minute’s  rest  during  the  day  and  sleep  with  one  eye  open  look- 
ing out  sharply  for  Beauregard,  who,  I think,  has  some  notion 
of  making  a dash  in  this  direction.  General  Scott  is  the  most 
dangerous  antagonist  I have.  Our  ideas  are  so  widely  dilfcrent 
that  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  work  together  much  longer.” 

Washington,  16th  — ‘‘I  am  in  a terrible  place.  The  enemy 
have  from  three  to  four  times  my  force.  The  president,  the 
old  general,  cannot  or  will  not  see  tlie  true  state  of  afiairs.  If 
my  men  will  only  fight  I think  can  thrash  him  notwithstanding 
the  disparity  of  numbers.  I am  weary  of  all  this.  I have  no 
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ambition  in  the  present  affairs,  only  wish  to  save  my  country 
and  find  the  incapables  around  me  will  not  permit  it.” 

We  know  now  the  cause  of  the  row.  The  old  general  did 
not  agree  with  McClellan  as  to  the  numbers  of  the  enemy  nor 
share  his  fears  of  an  attack.  We  know,  too,  that  the  old  general 
was  right  and  McClellan  wrong.  When  General  Wilson  visited 
General  Sherman,  then  in  camp  near  Atlanta,  and  about  to 
begin  the  march  to  the  sea,  the  latter  said  to  him  : ‘G’ll  tell 
you  where  Grant  beats  the  world.  He  don’t  care  a damn  for  what 
the  enemy  does  that  he  can’t  see,  while  it  scares  me  like  Hell.” 
If  this  was  true  of  Sherman,  what  words  can  describe  the  ter- 
ror that  must  have  possessed  McClellan  as  he  wrote  the  lines  I 
have  quoted  and  anxiously  revolved  in  his  mind  what  Beau- 
regard might  be  doing  that  he  couldn’t  see. 

To  fully  appreciate  the  situation  at  this  time  we  must  recall 
the  fact  that  the  enemy,  with  an  army  but  little  more  than  one- 
third  the  size  of  McClellan’s,  was  able  to  make  detachments  to 
inflict  the  disaster  at  Ball’s  Bluffs,  only  forty  miles  distant  from 
Washington,  to  erect  batteries  on  the  lower  Potomac  and  close 
the  river  for  months  against  unarmed  vessels  and  also  to  hold 
for  a time  our  direct  line  of  communication  with  the  West,  the 
Baltimore  & Ohio  railway.  It  must  be  remembered,  too,  that 
while  Johnston’s  numbers  remained  substantially  as  above  given 
during  the  fall  and  winter  and  up  to  the  time  he  evacuated 
Manassas,  McClellan’s  army  was  largely  increased  by  the 
arrival  of  additional  regiments.  Thus,  November  30th,  his 
total  present  was,  one  hundred  and  sixty- two  thousand,  seven 
hundred  and  thirty-seven,  while  December  31st  it  was  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty-three  thousand,  five  hundred  and  seven.  eJolin- 
ston’s  effective  force  at  the  end  of  October  was  forty-one  thousand 
men.  His  effective  force  at  no  time  while  at  Manassas  exceeded 
fifty  thousand  men.  Yet  the  precious  months  of  the  fall  passed 
and  nothing  was  done.  But  the  Commander-in-chief  had  now 
come  to  have  opinions  of  his  own  as  to  military  matters.  He 
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was  unquestionably  and  with  good  reason  chafing  at  the  inac- 
tivity of  General  McClellan,  and  about  December  1,  1861,  he 
suggested  to  him  a plan  of  campaign  now  well  known  and 
recognized  as  sagacious.  It  contemplated  a direct  advance  on 
the  enemy  by  the  way  of  Centerville,  and  in  connection  with 
this  an  advance  on  the  Alexandria  and  Richmond  road  toward 
the  crossing  of  the  Occoquan  ; also  an  advance  by  a third  force 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Occoquan  on  the  south  side  of  that  river 
to  the  same  crossing. 

McClellan’s  figures  as  to  the  number  of  men  available  for 
such  a movement  were  one  hundred  and  four  thousand.  He 
estimated  that  the  enemy  could  meet  him  with  an  equal  number, 
but  Johnston  reports  his  effective  total  as  forty-seven  thousand. 
Needless  to  say  that  nothing  was  done.  Small  wonder  then, 
that  the  president  found  his  patience  exhausted,  and  that,  on 
January  27,  1862,  he  issued  General  War  Order  No.  1,  direct- 
ing; a general  movement  of  the  land  and  naval  forces  of  the 
United  States  against  the  insurgent  forces  on  the  2 2d  day  of 
February,  1862.  Four  days  later  this  was  followed  by  Special 
War  Order  No.  1,  directed  to  General  McClellan  and  ordering 
an  advancement  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  This  order  has 
been  much  criticised  on  the  ground  that  the  cold  weather  at 
that  season  of  the  year  made  the  movement  impossible.  In 
answer  to  these  criticisms  it  is  only  necessary  to  recall  the  fact 
that  Fort  Donelson  surrendered  to  Grant  February  16th  of 
this  year.  The  men  of  New  England  are  as  hardy  as  the  men 
of  Illinois,  and  Fort  Donelson  has  a more  rigorous  climate 
than  Manassas.  This  order  was  followed,  February  3d,  ])y  a 
letter  from  the  president  to  the  general,  as  to  the  comparative 
merits  of  a direct  advance  and  an  advance  by  the  way  of  Chesa- 
peake Bay.  Whoever  reads  tlie  direct  and  concise  letter  of 
the  president,  and  the  long,  rambling,  and  selfgratulatory  answer 
of  the  general,  must  be  convinced  that  the  former  had  the  better 
comprehension  of  the  military  situation.  As  before,  nothing 
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came  of  it  all ; and  on  March  9th  Johnston  surprised  both 
president  and  general  by  evacuating  Manassas  and  taking  his 
army  leisurely  behind  the  Rappahannock.  His  own  account  of 
his  withdrawal  shows  that  he  had  long  considered  his  position 
untenable  ; that  he  knew  of  McClellan’s  immense  superiority, 
expected  him  to  advance  by  the  line  indicated  by  the  president 
and  he  did  not  propose  to  risk  everything  by  resisting  him 
there.  On  the  5th  of  March  he  gave  his  final  orders,  and  on 
the  7th  began  to  move.  The  mighty  army,  so  long  feared, 
goes  away  from  the  formidable  earthworks  so  much  dreaded, 
because  it  recognizes  its  inferiority  in  numbers,  regards  the 
position  as  untenable  and  apprehends  an  advance  of  our  army. 
In  the  Century  Magazine  for  February,  1888,  General  Sher- 
man says  : am  convinced  that  McClellan’s  mistake  was  in 

the  choice  of  his  line  of  operations  in  the  spring  of  1862.” 
This  is  the  highest  authority  and  ])y  it  the  judgment  of  the 
president  as  to  the  best  line  of  operation  is  sustained. 

But,  though  all  of  General  McClellan’s  apprehensions  are 
shown  by  Johnston’s  withdrawal  to  have  been  groundless  and 
his  calculations  wrong,  and  though  his  plan  has  since  been  con- 
demned by  the  highest  military  authority,  he  still  had  his  way. 
The  advance  l)y  the  Chesa[)eake  route  was  ordered  and  we  now 
reach  his  second  charge,  viz. : That  the  means  necessary  to 
achieve  success  were  withheld  from  him.  Ilis  specifications  are 
that  the  navy  did  not  cooperate  with  him  in  the  reduction  of 
Yorktown,  and  that  McDowell’s  corps  was  withheld  from  him. 
As  to  the  first  complaint,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Fox 
and  Admiral  Goldsborough  liave  both  stated  that  they  never 
understood  that  the  navy  was  expected  to  cociperate  in  the 
attack  on  Yorktown,  and  that  wooden  vessels  could  not  have 
attacked  the  batteries  there  with  any  chance  of  success.  The 
truth  as  to  this  controversy  seems  to  be  that  General  McClellan 
understood  one  thing  by  cooperation  and  the  Navy  another 
thing.  It  is  quite  sure  the  Navy  supposed  at  the  time  it  was 
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doing  all  it  could  to  assist  the  general  and  all  it  was  expected 
by  him  to  do.  It  is  true  that  General  McDowell’s  corps  was 
for  a time  withheld  from  him,  but  for  the  reason  that  he  had 
left  a force  for  the  defence  of  Washington  smaller  than  the 
president  had  ordered  retained  there.  If  we  admit  that  the 
proper  place  for  an  army  defending  Washington  was  at  that 
time  in  the  army  about  to  attack  Kichmond  — and  this  would 
probably  have  been  true  with  an  active  and  aggressive  com- 
mander at  the  head  of  that  army  — yet  this  in  no  way  ehanges 
the  fact  that  the  general  violated  the  definite  orders  of  the 
president  in  regard  to  the  number  of  men  he  left  at  the  capital, 
and  that  McDowell’s  corps  was  retained  there  by  order  of  the 
president  to  make  good  the  number.  But  it  is  again  the  question 
of  the  relative  forces  of  the  contending  armies  that  is  important. 
If  McClellan’s  army  at  all  times  during  the  Peninsular  Campaign 
was  larger  than  the  army  opposed  to  it,  all  the  contention 
a])out  the  want  of  cooperation  by  the  navy,  and  about  the  hold- 
ing baek  of  McDowell’s  corps  ceases  to  have  either  interest  or 
importance  ; and  the  failure  of  that  campaign  can  be  ascribed 
only  to  the  inability  of  the  commanding  general  to  use  the 
means  at  his  disposal. 

McClellan,  aceording  to  his  own  report,  had  fifty-eight  thou- 
sand effectives  ready  to  move  on  Ai)ril  3d.  With  this  force  he 
next  morning  began  to  march  toward  Richmond.  Nothing  of 
importance  happened  that  day.  But  on  the  5th  Keyes,  who, 
being  on  the  left,  was  ordered  to  push  on  to  the  half-way 
house  in  the  rear  of  Yorktown,  was  sto})})ed  at  Lee’s  Mill  on 
the  Warwick  River.  It  is  worth  noting  that  while  McClellan 
expected  Magruder  to  make  a stand  at  Yorktown,  the  orders 
issued  show  that  he  did  not  ex[)ect  him  to  defend  a continuous 
line  from  the  York  to  the  »Iames  but  counted  on  marching 
unop[)osed  to  Magruder’s  rear  and  thus  surrounding  him  in  the 
works  at  Yorktown.  A commanding  general  who  makes  a 
mistake  of  that  character  at  the  opening  of  his  canq)aign  need 
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not  go  abroad  to  find  explanations  of  his  failure.  Why  should 
Magruder  make  a stand  at  all  if  he  did  not  intend  to  dispute 
the  progress  of  McClellan’s  army  at  any  and  every  point  across 
the  peninsula  ? This  ‘ ‘ unexpected  obstacle  ’ ’ seems  to  have 
paralyzed  the  general,  though  on  leaving  Yorktown  he  himself 
estimated  Magruder ’s  force  at  but  fifteen  thousand  men.  It 
was  in  fact  but  eleven  thousand,  and  received  no  reinforcement 
until  the  10th.  So  that  for  five  days  at  least  an  army  now 
swelled  to  more  than  seventy-five  thousand  men,  was  checked 
by  one  of  eleven  thousand,  extended  along  a front  of  thirteen 
miles.  Comment  on  such  a fact  is  superfluous,  but  it  may  be 
mentioned  as  throwing  light  on  the  sort  of  ‘‘obstacle”  pre- 
sented by  the  Warwick  River,  and  on  the  kind  of  energy  with 
which  the  advance  was  pressed,  that  on  the  16th  Lieutenant 
Noyes  waded  the  river  below  dam  number  one,  finding  the 
water  about  waist  deep.  In  consequence  of  this  discovery, 
four  companies  of  the  Third  Vermont  dashed  through  the 
stream  to  determine,  as  General  Brooks,  commanding  the  Ver- 
mont l)rigade,  says,  “the  true  state  of  affairs  on  the  other 
side.”  They  drove  the  enemy  out  of  their  rifle-pits,  occupied 
and  held  them  for  half  an  hour.  Speaking  of  this  affair  Gen- 
eral Webb  says:  “Thus  a fair  opportunity  to  break  the  War- 
wick line  was  missed.  Had  the  same  effort  been  made  when 
the  army  first  reached  the  line,  there  can  be  little  doubt  but 
that  success  would  have  attended  it.”  This,  on  the  16th,  eleven 
days  after  the  army  reached  the  line,  and  seven  days  after 
President  Lincoln  had  written  General  McClellan  telling  him 
why  McDowell’s  corps  had  been  retained,  and  adding  : “I  sup- 
pose the  whole  force  which  has  gone  forward,  is  with  you  by 
this  time.  If  so,  I think  it  is  the  precise  time  for  you  to  strike 
a blow.  And  once  more  let  me  tell  you  it  is  indispensable  that 
you  strike  a blow.  I am  powerless  to  help  this.  The  country 
will  not  fail  to  note  — is  now  noting  — that  the  present  hesita- 
tion to  move  upon  an  entrenched  enemy  is  but  the  story  of 
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Manassas  repeated.  I beg  to  assure  you  that  I have  never 
written  to  you  or  spoken  to  you  in  greater  kindness  of  feeling 
than  now,  nor  with  a fuller  purpose  to  sustain  you  so  far  as  in 
my  most  anxious  judgment  I consistently  can.  But  you  must 
act!^^ 

These  words  should  have  put  heart  and  decision  into  the  most 
irresolute  commander.  A general  commanding  an  army  in  the 
field,  on  reading  such  a letter  from  the  commander-in-chief,  has 
but  two  manly  courses  open  to  him  : Either  he  should  resign 
his  command,  or,  at  the  earliest  possible  moment,  he  should 
attack  with  all  his  force  and  personally  push  the  fighting.  If 
McClellan  had  done  the  latter,  how  quickly  and  how  easily  the 
line  of  the  Warwick  would  have  been  passed.  His  official 
morning  report  of  the  13th  of  April  — three  days  later  than 
the  date  of  the  president’s  letter  — gives  the  number  of  troops 
composing  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  after  its  disembarkment 
on  the  Peninsula,  as  follows  : ‘ ‘ Present  for  duty,  one  hundred 
thousand  nine  hundred  and  seventy  ; total  aggregate,  one  hun- 
dred and  seventeen  thousand  seven  hundred  and  twenty-one.  ” 
On  that  day  Johnston  had  not  yet  arrived  at  Yorktown  and 
Magruder  had  opposed  to  McClellan  the  eleven  tliousand  men 
of  his  own  command,  D.  H.  Hill’s  and  possibly  one  other 
division.  Johnston  arrived  on  the  ITth  and  took  command, 
but  his  army,  after  all  reinforcements  came  up,  did  not  exceed 
fifty  thousand  men.  Do  we  need  believe  there  was  a conspir- 
acy against  General  McClellan  to  account  for  the  failure  of  the 
Peninsular  Campaign?  All  this  time  he  was  asking  for  more 
troops.  In  response  to  his  appeals,  Franklin’s  large  division 
of  McDowell’s  corps  was  sent  to  him,  arriving  on  the  20th. 
The  men  remained  on  the  transports  that  brought  them  for  two 
weeks.  They  diseml)arked  on  the  day  before  the  Confederates 
left  Yorktown,  only  to  go  aboard  again  as  soon  as  this  fact  was 
known.  What  shall  we  say  of  a general  who,  having  an  army 
more  than  twice  as  large  as  that  of  his  adversary,  calls  loudly 
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for  more  men  and  when  they  are  sent  him,  can  make  no  bettor 
use  of  them  than  was  here  made  of  Franklin’s  division?  I 
shall  not  speak  of  the  siege  of  Yorktown.  It  was  not  in  facta 
siege,  as  there  was  never  a possibility  of  surrounding  the 
Confederate  army  and  compelling  its  surrender.  Johnston’s 
only  object  in  remaining  was  to  delay  McClellan,  and  in  this  he 
greatly  succeded.  In  going,  he  chose  his  own  time,  and  before 
the  formidable  guns  planted  against  him  had  a chance  to  lire  he 
deliberately  walked  away.  At  Williamsburg,  General  Hooker 
overtook  him,  and  with  a soldier’s  instinct  at  once  attacked  and 
fought  a stiff  battle  against  superior  forces.  This  battle  again 
seems  to  have  been  a surprise  to  General  McClellan.  He  was 
not  at  the  front  for  hours  after  it  began.  At  its  close  he  tells 
the  War  Department  that  Johnston  is  in  front  of  him  with  a 
force  probably  a good  deal  greater  than  his  own.  Says  he  will 
run  the  risk  of  at  least  holding  him  in  check,  and  adds  : ^‘My 
entire  force  is  undoubtedly  inferior  to  that  of  the  Rebels,  who 
will  tight  well.” 

McClellan  had  at  Yorktown  the  morning  of  the  evacuation, 
and  the  day  before  the  battle  of  WilHamsl)urg,  one  hundred 
and  twelve  thousand,  three  hundred  and  ninty-two  men  present 
for  duty,  and  a total  aggregate  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  thou- 
sand, three  hundred  and  seventy  eight.  Johnston  took  away 
from  Yorktown  about  fifty  thousand  men.  The  night  after  the 
battle  of  Williamsburg  he  again  walked  away.  This  was  the 
evening  of  the  Gth  of  May.  The  road  Avas  now  open  to  the 
fortifications  of  Richmond,  and  the  great  army  slowly  marched 
in  that  direction.  But  on  the  10th,  General  McClellan  tells  the 
War  Department,  “ If  I am  not  reinforced  it  is  probal)le  I will 
be  compelled  to  fight  nearly  double  my  numbers,  strongly 
intrenched.”  On  the  14th  he  telegraphed  that  he  Avould  be 
compelled  to  fight  one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  Re])els  in 
front  of  Richmond,  and  asked  that  “all  the  disposable  troops 
— every  man”  that  could  be  mustered  be  sent  to  him.  It 
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is  a good  time  here  to  ask  what  Johnston  and  Lee  are  doing, 
that  we  may  compare  their  conduct  with  that  of  General 
McClellan.  On  the  8th  of  May,  two  days  after  the  battle  of 
Williamsburg,  we  find  Jackson  at  McDowell  where  he  attacked 
and  beat  General  Milroy.  Moving  eastward  from  here  he  asked 
and  obtained  permission  to  attack  the  Federal  forces  in  the 
Shenandoah  Valley.  On  May  23d  he  attacked  and  beat  Banks 
at  Port  Royal,  fought  and  beat  him  again  at  Winchester  two 
days  later.  Then,  turning  back  on  June  1st,  he  barely  escaped 
Fremont  at  Strasburg,  and  on  June  8th  and  9th  fought  Shields 
at  Cross  Keyes  and  at  Port  Republic.  It  seems  that  Johnston 
and  Lee  were  not  anxious  that  ‘ ‘ every  man  ’ ’ should  hasten  to 
Richmond.  We  see,  too,  that  with  a commander  like  McClel- 
lan at  the  head  of  the  army  operating  against  that  place,  the 
president  was  right  in  retaining  two  divisions  of  McDowell’s 
corps  in  the  vicinity  of  Washington. 

Resuming  the  account  of  General  McClellan’s  operation  : On 
May  26th,  with  his  army  astride  the  Chickahominy,  he  reports 
that  he  is  “quietly  closing  in  on  the  enemy  preparatory  to  the 
final  struggle.”  A struggle  was  indeed  impending,  but  the 
incitive  invitation  was  not  to  come  from  General  McClellan. 
On  May  31st,  General  Johnston,  whose  force  numbered  about 
sixty  thousand  men  in  twenty-eight  brigades,  threw  twenty-two 
of  these  brigades  against  McClellan’s  left  wing,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  river.  This  v/ing  consisted  of  two  corps  of  Hcint- 
zlernan  and  Keyes.  These  troops  were  outnumbered  of  course. 
They  fought  well,  but  Keyes’  corps  on  the  left  was  gradually 
driven  back  a mile ; about  one-half  of  Heintzleman’s  corps  was 
sent  to  reinforce  Keyes  and  shared  his  reverse.  On  the  right, 
matters  were  ])etter.  The  enemy’s  attack  there  was  later  and 
the  prompt  arrival  of  Sedgwick’s  division  of  the  Second  Cori)s 
from  the  other  side  of  the  river,  enabled  that  part  of  the  line 
to  maintain  itself.  Darkness  put  an  end  to  the  fighting  and 
the  Confederate  plan  had  failed  ; this  was  something,  but  it  was 
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all  that  came  of  that  bloody  battle.  It  should  be  said  that 
General  McClellan  was  not  well  that  day  ; if  he  had  been  in 
his  usual  health,  and  if  he  had  been  on  the  battle-field,  he 
might  have  seen  what  we  now  know,  that  the  road  to  Rich- 
mond was  open  to  him  Sunday  evening,  June  1st,  at  the  close 
of  the  second  day’s  fight.  Not  one-half  of  his  army  had  been 
engaged,  while  nearly  all  of  Johnston’s  army  had  been  put  in, 
was  badly  whipped  and  almost  demoralized.  We  need  not  look 
to  Washington  for  the  explanation  of  this  failure  to  secure  the 
best  results  from  the  victory  so  hardly  won  ])y  one  wing  of  his 
army.  The  mistake  was  made  by  the  general  commanding  that 
army.  What  General  McClellan  did  do  was  to  go  on  calling 
for  reinforcements.  Though  unable  to  use  one-half  his  army 
when  assaulted  by  his  adversary,  and  though  that  smaller  part 
of  his  army  had  dealt  the  foe  a staggering  blow,  he  still  asks 
for  more  men.  In  resi)onse  to  his  demand,  McCall’s  division 
of  ten  thousand  men  and  five  ])atteries  was  sent  him  — the  last 
regiments  arriving  on  the  13th  of  June.  On  the  7th,  he  had 
written  the  president,  ‘‘I  shall  be  in  perfect  readiness  to  move 
forward  and  take  Richmond  the  moment  McCall  reaches  here 
and  the  ground  will  admit  the  passage  of  artillery.”  On  the 
12th  he  reported  the  weather  good  ; on  the  15th,  White  Oak 
Swamp  was  so  dried  up  as  to  be  fordable  in  many  places.  Ifiit 
General  McClellan  could  not  brinjy  himself  to  "ive  battle.  With 
the  exception  of  Antietam  and  the  fight  at  Williamsburg  — 
brought  on  by  the  im[)etuous  Hooker  — his  l)attles  were  forced 
on  him  by  his  more  energetic  adversary. 

General  Jackson  was  now  about  to  join  Lee,  bringing  the 
combined  Confederate  Army  up  to  eighty  thousand  men.  Gen- 
eral McClellan’s  report  for  June  20th  gives  one  hundred  and 
fourteen  thousand  six  hundred  and  ninety-one  present  for  duty, 
equipped  as  his  force,  though  General  Webb  gives  ninety-five 
thousand  five  hundred  as  McClellan’s  effective  force.  Gen- 
eral Lee  did  not  hesitate  to  divide  his  inferior  army.  Leaving 
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fifteen  thousand  men  under  Magruder  in  the  fortifications  of 
Richmond,  with  Longstreet  and  the  two  Hill’s,  he  fell  fiercely 
on  our  right  at  Beaver  Dam  Creek,  held  by  part  of  McCall’s 
division  now  attached  to  Porter’s  corps.  On  the  Confederate 
side  ten  thousand  men  were  actively  engaged.  General 
McCall’s  force  was  five  thousand,  and  though  the  enemy  fought 
desperately  under  the  eyes  of  General  Lee  and  President  Davis, 
he  was  repulsed  at  all  points,  losing  two  thousand  men.  That 
evening  General  McClellan  visited  Porter  on  the  battlefield ; 
the  latter  proposed  to  hold  his  own  at  Beaver  Dam  Creek  if 
slightly  reinforced  and  urged  McClellan  to  move  the  main 
body  of  his  army  on  Richmond.  Had  he  done  so,  the  story  of 
the  War  would  have  been  very  dili'erent.  But  he  hesitated,  and 
the  general  who  hesitates  is  lost.  It  took  him  most  of  the 
night  to  make  up  his  mind,  but  about  three  or  four  o’clock  next 
morning  he  ordered  Porter  to  retire  to  the  position  since  known 
as  Gaines’  Mill.  There,  on  the  27th,  was  fought  one  of  the 
most  stubborn  — and  for  Porter  and  his  brave  men,  one  of  the 
most  Morions  — battles  of  the  War.  Porter’s  force  consisted 
of  Morrell’s,  Sykes’,  and  McCall’s  divisions.  Late  in  the  day, 
Slocum  was  sent  to  him,  making  the  entire  force  engaged  on 
our  side  twenty-seven  thousand  men.  Opi)osed  to  him  was 
almost  the  entire  Confederate  Army  — sixty-five  thousand  men  ; 
yet  he  almost  held  his  own.  Only  after  sundown  was  his  line 
forced  back  at  any  point.  With  one  more  division  he  would 
have  held  his  ground  as  firmly  as  did  McCall  at  Beaver  Dam 
Creek  the  day  before.  Why  was  it  not  sent  him  ? Why  was 
this  liandful  of  Ijrave  men  permitted  for  seven  hours  to  stand 
up  unaided  against  the  assault  of  almost  the  entire  Confederate 
Army  ? If  they  were  not  to  be  reinforced  why  was  not  advan- 
tage taken  of  their  valor  and  their  sacrifice,  to  throw  the 
seventy  thousand  men  on  the  Richmond  side  of  the  river  into 
that  city,  thereby  securing  by  a blow,  the  prize  of  the  cam- 
paign ? This  is  what  Porter  and  his  brave  men  Avere  assured 
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would  be  done.  They  trusted  the  promise  of  their  chief, 
counted  on  this  reward  of  their  valor  and  thus  took  heart  for 
the  bloody  work  assigned  them.  They  were  cruelly  disap- 
pointed. Their  heroic  devotion  secured  no  results.  Their 
blood  was  shed  in  vain.  Twenty  years  later  the  general  whose 
irresolution  that  day  caused  their  useless  sacrifice,  who  had  not 
the  heart  to  accept  the  battle  thus  fairly  thrust  upon  him, 
writing  his  own  story  in  the  light  of  all  the  facts  as  to  the 
strength  of  the  opposing  armies,  offers  no  explanation  of  his 
failure  to  sieze  the  opportunity  there  given  by  his  reckless  and 
insolent  adversary.  He  contents  himself  by  asserting  that  the 
administration  did  not  intend  the  Peninsular  Campaign  to  be 
successful.  That  night,  by  order  of  General  McClellan,  Porter 
did  that  which  Lee’s  army  could  not  force  him  to  do.  He 
crossed  the  Chickahominy  and  burned  the  bridges  l)ehind  him. 
The  retreat  to  the  James  was  begun  ; it  was  admirably  planned 
by  the  general  and  skillfully  conducted  by  his  lieutenants. 
Nowhere  was  there  a failure ; at  no  point  was  the  line  broken. 
The  men  were  enthusiastic  for  their  general  ; they  believed  his 
skill  was  delivering  them  from  the  toils  of  an  enemy  much 
stronger  than  themselves.  But  if  they  had  known  they  were 
turning  their  backs  on  a foe  weaker  than  themselves  ; a foe  that 
had  insolently  come  out  into  the  open  to  attack  them,  and 
whom  Porter  alone  had  almost  l)eaten,  both  at  Gaines’  Mill  and 
Beaver  Dam  Creek  ; if  they  had  known  how  easily  an  energetic 
commander  could  that  day  have  either  crushed  the  army 
opposed  to  Porter,  or  could  have  gone  into  Richmond  by  simply 
striking  hard  in  either  direction,  would  they  then  have  tossed 
their  ready  caps  in  air  at  sight  of  General  McClellan?  Would 
not  his  reception  by  his  army  have  been  more  like  that  accorded 
to  General  Banks  on  the  retreat  from  the  Red  River  Campaign  ? 

It  is  said  that  opportunity  comes  but  once  to  man.  General 
McClellan  was  a favorite  of  fortune.  To  him  opportunity 
came  not  once,  but  many  times.  The  evening  of  July  1st,  at 
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the  close  of  the  bloody  day  of  Malvern,  Lee’s  army  was  again 
at  his  mercy.  The  road  to  Richmond  was  again  open  to  him. 
But  before  the  battle  began  he  had  already  determined  to 
retreat,  and  that  night  the  army  again  turned  its  back  on  a 
weaker  and  badly  beaten  and  demoralized  enemy.  The  Penin- 
sular Campaign  against  Richmond  was  at  an  end.  Its  history, 
in  the  words  of  General  Webb,  is  ‘ ‘ the  history  of  a lament- 
able failure.” 

On  June  28th,  General  McClellan  sent  to  Secretary  Stanton 
the  memorable  dispatch  in  which  he  said  : ‘‘  If  I save  this  army 
now,  I tell  you  plainly,  I owe  no  thanks  to  you  or  any  other  per- 
son in  Washington.  You  have  done  your  best  to  sacrifice  this 
army.”  The  figures  as  to  the  strength  of  the  two  armies  thep 
grappling  with  each  other  is  all  the  comment  this  statement 
requires.  In  answer  to  this  querulous  and  insolent  dispatch 
the  president  wrote  : ‘ ‘ Save  your  army  at  all  events  ; will 

send  reinforcements  as  fast  as  we  can.  Neither  you  nor  the 
goverment  are  to  blame.”  During  all  the  time  his  army 
remained  at  Harrison’s  Landing,  General  McClellan’s  dispatches 
to  the  Secretary  of  War  and  to  the  president,  were  filled  with 
complaints,  and  with  demands  for  reinforcements.  His  private 
correspondence  of  the  same  period  discloses  the  same  spirit. 
In  the  Century  Magazine  for  February,  1888,  General  Sher- 
man, speaking  of  this  says:  ‘^During  his  stay  at  Harrison’s 
Landing,  the  temper  of  his  correspondence,  official  and  private, 
was  indicative  of  a spirit  not  consistent  with  the  duty  of  the 
commanding  general  of  a great  army.”  To  show  the  temper 
of  the  president,  I extract  a sentence  from  his  letter  of  July  2d 
to  General  McClellan:  If  in  your  frequent  mention  of  respon- 
sibility you  have  the  impression  that  I blame  you  for  not  doing 
more  than  you  can,  please  be  relieved  of  such  impression.  I only 
beg  that  in  like  manner  you  will  not  ask  impossibilities  of  me.” 

It  is  useless  to  follow  the  discussion  as  to  whether  the  army 
should  have  been  withdrawn  from  Harrison’s  Landing  or  not. 
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The  question  was  virtually  decided  by  Lee.  He  did  not  hesi-  • 
tate  to  again  divide  his  greatly  inferior  force.  About  August 
1st,  he  sent  Jackson  to  confront  Pope  on  the  Rappahannock. 
Nor  is  it  necessary  to  follow  Pope’s  disastrous  campaign.  He 
was  undoubtedly  out-generaled  by  Jackson  at  every  point,  and 
for  days  groped  in  a fog  of  doubt  and  uncertainty  that  a keener 
eye  than  his  would  have  easily  penetrated.  Nor  is  it  our  pur- 
pose to  go  into  the  controversy  as  to  whether  McClellan’s  army 
came  as  promptly  as  possible  to  his  relief.  The  point  in  which 
we  are  interested  is  that  Pope’s  defeat  gave  McClellan  another 
opportunity.  September  2d  President  Lincoln  himself  placed 
the  defenses  of  Washington,  and  the  command  of  the  troops  as 
they  arrived  from  the  front,  in  the  hands  of  General  McClellan. 
He  has  been  much  criticised,  and  I think  justly,  for  doing  so. 
But  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  defeat  of  Pope’s  army 
looked  much  worse  at  Washington  than  at  the  front,  where 
only  the  day  before  it  had  sturdily  repulsed  Jackson  at  Chan- 
tilly. It  must  be  remembered  too,  that  on  August  31st,  late 
in  the  evening,  when  the  fight  was  over,  Halleck  had  broken 
down  and  had  requested  McClellan  to  assist  him  in  this  crisis 
with  his  abilility  and  experience.  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Chase  records  in  his  diary,  commenting  on  this  action  of  the 
president : “It  is  indeed  humiliating,  but  prompted,  I believe, 
by  a sincere  desire  to  serve  the  country.”  The  president  him- 
self in  speaking  of  it  at  the  time  gives  also  his  estimate  of  the 
general.  “If  he  cannot  fight  himself,  he  excels  in  making 
others  ready  to  fight,”  was  one  of  his  comments. 

It  is  worth  while  to  notice  briefly  General  McClellan’s  state- 
ment in  the  Century  Magazine  for  May,  1886,  that  “ the  pres- 
ident said  he  regarded  Washington  as  lost.”  This  statement 
was  not  made  until  after  Halleck’ s death  — he  being  the  only 
one  present  at  the  interview  between  the  president  and  General 
McClellan.  It  is  plainly  contradicted  by  the  tone  of  the 

order  of  September  3d,  the  following  day,  and  could,  if 
16 
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necessary,  be  contradicted  by  a score  of  witnesses,  say  Nicolay 
and  Hay. 

Auorust  31st,  McClellan  wrote  his  wife  : ‘‘I  do  not  retrard 

Washington  as  safe  against  the  Rebels.  If  I can  slip  over 
there  I will  send  your  silver  off.”  As  to  the  statement  of  Gen- 
eral McClellan  that  he  went  to  Antietam  with  a halter  around 
his  neck  — meaning  that  he  was  actino^  without  orders — its 
absurdity  can  be  shown  from  his  own  story. 

September  7th  he  wrote  his  wife,  leave  here  to  take  com- 
mand of  the  troops  in  the  field.  The  feeling  of  the  govern- 
ment toward  me  I am  sure  is  kind  and  trustino-.  ” I have 

& 

thought  the  situation  easily  explained.  General  McClellan  was 
placed  in  command  of  the  troops  as  they  came  from  the  front. 
When  these  troops  were  required  to  repel  Lee’s  invasion  into 
Maryland,  he  was  their  commander,  and  naturally  the  duty  of 
leading  them  was  his  without  an  order  specifically  assigning 
him  to  it.  That  he  should  think  of  making  a point  against  the 
government  because  one  was  not  issued  shows  his  exceeding 
facility  at  finding  causes  of  complaint.  As  a result  of  Lee’s 
invasion  of  Maryland,  the  magnificent  Army  of  the  Potomac  is 
again  in  the  field  with  McClellan  as  its  leader.  He  has  yet 
opportunity  to  make  for  himself  a great  name,  and  that  he 
might  not  fail  to  do  so,  fortune  put  in  his  hands  September 
13th,  Lee’s  Special  Order  of  the  9th.  From  this  he  learns 
that  his  adversary’s  force  is  divided  into  three  parts  : one  part 
is  in  camp  near  Boonsboro ; another  part  is  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Potomac  beleaguering  Harper’s  Ferry  ; the  third  part  is  also 
beseiging  Harper’s  Ferry,  but  is  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Potomac. 

General  Palfrey  says:  ‘‘The  finding  of  this  paper  was  a 
piece  of  rare  good  fortune  ; it  placed  the  Army  of  Northern 
Virginia  at  the  mercy  of  McClellan.  The  case  called  for  the 
utmost  exertion  and  the  utmost  speed.  It  cannot  be  said  that 
he  did  not  act  with  considerable  energy,  but  he  did  not  act  with 
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sufficient.”  That  is,  he  made  no  use  whatever  of  his  good  for- 
tune. Harper’s  Ferry  was  not  relieved.  It  surrendered  the 
morning  of  the  15th,  with  eleven  thousand  men  and  seventy- 
three  pieces  of  artillery.  Lee’s  army  was  not  beaten  in  detail. 
Before  McClellan  was  ready  to  strike,  that  army  was  reunited 
behind  Antietam  — the  last  division,  A.  P.  Hill’s,  arriving  on 
the  field  at  half  past  two  o’clock  on  the  17th  — the  day  of 
the  battle,  and  just  in  time  to  checkmate  Burnside’s  attack  on 
the  Confederate  right.  Of  that  bloody  fight,  what  shall  1 say  ? 
What  Abraham  Lincoln  said  in  1863  is  still  true  : “ It  is  hard 
to  say  that  any  thing  has  been  done  braver  and  better  than  at 
Antietam.”  To  my  mind,  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  never 
better  showed  the  stuff  of  which  it  was  made  than  on  that  day 
about  the  Dunker  Church  and  the  east  and  west  woods.  There 
are  not  many  finer  things  in  story  than  Sumner’s  charge  that 
day  with  Sedgwick’s  division.  It  was  not  good  tactics,  it  was 
unsuccessful,  but  it  was  heroic  ! It  was  glorious,  and  every 
man  who  boldly  held  up  his  head  in  those  lines  that  day  is  a 
hero.  Living  or  dying,  I would  like  to  have  been  in  it.  But 
this  praise  of  Antietam  is  for  the  bravery  of  the  army,  not  for 
the  skill  or  conduct  of  the  commanding  general  there  displayed. 
From  first  to  last,  the  battle  on  his  part,  was  a succession  of 
errors.  It  should  have  been  fought  on  the  16th,  before  Ander- 
son and  McLaws  came  up.  By  his  movements  of  troops  on 
the  16th,  McClellan  showed  Lee  where  his  heavest  blows  were 
to  fall,  and  thus  gave  him  time  to  prepare  for  them.  Then, 
by  his  orders  to  Hooker,  Mansfield,  and  Sumner,  as  to  their 
crossing  of  the  Antietam,  he  arranged  for  the  successive  and 
disconnected  attacks  of  these  generals  on  the  morning  of  the 
17th,  Hooker  being  fought  out  before  Mansfield  came  on  the 
ground  ; Mansfield,  in  turn,  being  used  up  before  Sumner  struck 
a blow.  Then  if  Burnside  was  slow  on  the  left,  whose  fault 
was  it?  If  the  commanding  general  does  not  require  and  secure 
prompt  and  concurrent  action  from  his  lieutenants,  of  what 
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avail  is  his  presence  on  the  field?  The  entire  field  of  Antietam 
was  under  General  McClellan’s  eye.  He  surveyed  it  from  the 
Fry  house  with  the  aid  of  glasses  strapped  to  the  fence.  Of  the 
magnificent  enthusiasm  of  his  troops  for  him,  he  made  no  use 
whatever.  Palfrey  says:  ‘^Of  McClellan’s  conduct  of  this 
battle  there  is  little  to  be  said  in  the  way  of  praise  beyond  the 
fact  that  he  did  fight  it  voluntarily,  without  having  it  forced 
upon  him.”  Had  he  struck  hard  the  next  day  we  know  that 
Lee’s  army  would,  in  all  probability,  have  been  crushed.  But 
for  his  failure  to  do  this  I cannot  blame  him  severely.  Parts 
of  his  army  had  suffered  terribly  ; that  fact  was  before  his  eyes 
and  he  had  not  Grant’s  ability  to  realize  that  the  enemy  had 
suffered  just  a severely,  nor  had  he  Grant’s  grim  resolution  to 
fight  it  out  on  this  line.  The  18th  passed  quietly,  and  that 
night  Lee  withdrew  into  Virginia. 

It  is  a characteristic  of  McClellan  that  on  the  ISth  he  tele- 
graphed Halleck,  ‘‘Send  all  the  troops  you  can  by  the  most 
expeditious  route.” 

Lee’s  army  at  the  Antietam  numbered  forty  thousand  men 
according  to  General  Palfrey.  McClellan’s  numbers,  from 
his  own  report,  were  eighty- seven  thousand  one  hundred  and 
sixty-four.  But  of  these  the  Fifth  and  Sixth  Corps  and  the 
cavalry  division  were  hardly  used  at  all,  so  that  considering  the 
advantage  of  position,  the  fighting  between  those  actually 
engaged  was  about  even.  But  on  September  23d  the  general 
begins  his  old  plaint  for  reinforcements.  He  states  that  Sum- 
ner occupies  Harper’s  Ferry  with  his  own  and  Williams’  corps. 
‘G  think  he  will  be  able  to  hold  his  position  ’till  reinforcements 
arrive,”  is  his  cheerful  statement  of  the  situation.  September 
30th  the  morning  report  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  showed 
a total  present  and  absent  of  three  hundred  and  three  thousand 
nine  hundred  and  fifty-nine,  of  which  twenty-eight  thousand 
were  absent  on  special  duty,  seventy- three  thousand  present  for 
duty  with  Banks  in  Washington,  one  hundred  thousand  absent, 
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and  one  hundred  thousand  present  for  duty  with  General 
McClellan.  President  Lincoln  visited  it  at  this  time,  remained 
several  days  and  urged  upon  General  McClellan  the  need  of 
immediate  action.  It  was  here  that,  looking  upon  this  great 
army,  he  said  to  a friend,  ‘‘Do  you  know  what  that  is?” 
Being  told  “It  is  the  Army  of  the  Potomac, ’ ’ he  answered, 
“No,  that  is  a mistake  ; it  is  General  McClellan’s  bodyguard.” 
October  6th,  the  president  gave  an  order  directing  McClellan  to 
cross  the  Potomac  and  give  battle  to  the  enemy  and  drive  him 
south.  This  order  having  no  effect,  on  October  13th  he  wrote 
the  general  a long  letter,  not  only  telling  him  what  to  do,  but 
also  instructing  him  how  to  do  it.  The  plan  of  campaign 
there  outlined  is  so  sensible  and  practical  that  it  has  been 
claimed  by  the  general’s  friends  as  his,  and  as  furnishing  proof 
of  his  skill  in  his  profession.  At  last,  on  October  25th,  the 
army  began  crossing,  and  November  1st  it  was  all  over  the 
Potomac.  The  president’s  plan,  as  outlined  in  his  letter  of 
October  13th,  contemplated  interposing  the  Army  of  the  Poto- 
mac between  Richmond  and  General  Lee  — thus  compelling  the 
latter  to  give  battle.  When  he  learned  that  this  had  not  been 
done  he  relieved  General  McClellan  of  his  command,  directing 
him  to  report  for  orders  at  Trenton,  New  Jersey. 

That  General  McClellan  rendered  valuable  service  to  his 
country,  at  a time  of  great  need,  is  undisputed.  Those  ser- 
vices would  have  been  thankfully  and  gratefully  remembered, 
but  for  his  act  in  giving  to  the  world  his  own  story.  But 
when  he  there  attempts  to  account  for  his  failure  by  charging 
a conspiracy  against  him  to  prevent  his  success,  it  is  necessary 
to  examine  his  achievements  in  the  light  of  the  facts  of  history. 
His  friends  cannot  complain  if  his  reputation  suffers  thereby. 
He  created  the  magnificent  Army  of  the  Potomac,  thanks 
partly  to  him,  largely  to  the  material  he  had  to  work  upon. 
But  having  fashioned  that  army  into  an  implement  of  war 
almost  ideally  perfect,  he  was  unable  to  use  it  effectively.  The 
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sword  lie  had  forged  was  too  heavy  for  his  hand.  He  could 
not  strike  quick,  telling  blows  with  it.  His  constant  exaggera- 
tion of  the  force  opposed  to  him  must  always  remain  a mystery. 
But  it  is  a greater  mystery,  that  he  could  write  his  own  story, 
after  the  facts  had  been  given  to  the  world,  by  friends  who  were 
members  of  his  staff,  and,  ignoring  entirely  their  statements, 
account  for  his  failures  by  charging  a treasonable  conspiracy  ” 
against  himself  upon  the  part  of  the  administration.  <His 
editor  has  furnished  the  only  possible  explanation  of  his  silence 
as  to  facts,  and  of  his  charges  against  the  administration.  It 
is  given  by  the  extracts  from  his  private  correspondence. 
These  show  an  inordinate  self-conceit,  that,  towards  the  close  of 
his  life  and  after  long  brooding  over  his  wasted  opportunities, 
might  have  blinded  his  eyes  and  have  unsettled  his  judgment. 
These  letters  must  be  difficult  reading  for  his  old  comrades  in 
arms.  They  reveal  a man  very  different  from  the  chivalric 
ideal  those  comrades  once  followed  and  worshipped. 

Shall  I say  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  he  was  the  most  persuasive, 
the  wisest  and  greatest  leader  the  world  has  yet  seen  ? Such  is 
my  opinion,  and  it  is  confirmed  by  all  my  study  of  his  wonder- 
ful character  and  career.  I close  this  paper  with  a (|uotation 
from  Lowell  : 

‘^On  the  day  of  his  death,  this  simple  western  attorney  who, 
according  to  one  party,  was  a vulgar  joker  and  whom  the 
doctrinaires  among  his  own  supporters  accused  of  wanting 
every  element  of  statesmanship,  was  the  most  absolute  ruler  in 
Christendom,  and  this  solely  by  the  hold  his  good  humored 
sagacity  had  laid  on  the  hearts  and  understandings  of  his  coun- 
trymen. Nor  was  this  all,  for  it  ap})eared  that  he  had  drawn 
the  great  majority,  not  only  of  his  fellow  citizens,  but  of  man- 
kind also,  to  his  side.  So  strong  and  so  i)ersuasive  is  honest 
manliness,  without  a single  (piality  of  romance  or  unreal  senti- 
ment to  hell)  it.  A civilian  during  times  of  the  most  captivat- 
ing military  achievement,  awkward,  and  no  skill  in  the  lower 
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technicalities  of  meanness,  he  left  behind  him  a fame  beyond 
that  of  any  conqueror,  the  memory  of  a grace  higher  than  that 
of  outward  person,  and  of  a gentlemanliness  deeper  than  mere 
breeding.  Never  before  that  startled  April  morning  did  such 
multitudes  of  men  shed  tears  for  the  death  of  one  they  had 
never  seen,  as  if,  with  him,  a friendly  presence  had  been  taken 
away  from  their  lives,  leaving  them  colder  and  darker.  Never 
was  a funeral  panegyric  so  eloquent  as  the  silent  look  of  sym- 
pathy which  strangers  exchanged  when  they  met  on  that  day. 
Their  common  manhood  had  lost  a kinsman.  ’ ’ 
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In  Slemovinm. 

BY  LIEUTENANT-COLONEL  C.  H.  GATOH. 


William  Tecumseh  Sherman  died  February  14,  1891,  in  the  city  of 
New  York.  

• To  the  Commander  and  Companions  of  the  Iowa  Coynmandery^ 
Military  Order  of  the  Loyal  Legion  of  the  United  States: 

In  the  death  of  General  William  Tecumseh  Sherman  the 
Military  Order  of  the  Loyal  Legion  of  the  United  States  has 
lost  a greatly  loved  and  honored  companion,  and  the  Nation  a 
distinguished  citizen,  a world  renowned  general,  and  a typical 
patriot.  He  has  been  mustered  out  of  that  Grand  Army  of  the 
Republic  on  whose  muster  rolls,  companions,  our  names,  too, 
are  borne,  and  to  have  belonged  to  which  is  the  proudest  fact 
of  our  lives.  An  admiring  and  devoted  people  mourns  his  loss 
and  lingers  with  heart  tribute  at  his  grave.  The  Iowa  Com- 
mander y bows  submissively,  but  sadly,  to  the  bereavement. 
After  only  a brief  separation,  he  has  rejoined  his  illustrious 
military  compeers.  Generals  Grant  and  Sheridan,  with  whom, 
and  that  grand  army  of  the  dead  who  were  his  compatriots  in 
arms  on  his  country’s  battlefields,  he  will  sleep  the  sleep  “that 
shall  ne’er  know  waking”  until  the  final  reveille  “shall  awake 
him  to  glory  again.  ” When  he  passed  into  rest  it  was  a shining 
light  that  went  out,  a brave  and  loyal  heart  that  ceased  to  beat, 
and  a most  illustrious  career  that  was  ended.  Many  and  great 
were  his  virtues  and  achievements,  and  rare  and  diversified  his 
attainments  and  accomplishments.  History  will  contain  few 
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brighter  pages  than  those  on  which  his  name  and  deeds  are 
recorded.  The  most  eloquent  tribute  to  his  memory  would  be 
the  simplest  statement  possible  of  the  great  facts  of  his  great 
life,  and  a faithful  portrayal  of  his  matchless  character.  In 
private  and  social  life  he  was  everywhere  the  entertaining  and 
agreeable  gentleman,  polite  in  manners,  and  rarely  gifted  in  con- 
versation. As  a writer,  his  talent  was  of  a high  order.  His 
letters  have  all  the  grace  and  charm  of  his  conversation,  and  his 
‘ ‘ Memoirs  ’ ’ have  been  favorably  compared  with  that  master 
piece  of  literature,  Caesar’s  Commentaries.  As  an  after  dinner 
speaker  he  had  no  superiors,  and  on  the  platform  was  always 
equal  to  the  occasion,  often  displaying  rare  gifts  of  eloquence 
and  oratory.  At  the  banquet,  ^ ‘ wherever  he  sat  was  the  head 
of  the  table.  ’ ’ At  the  campfire  he  was  unequalcd  in  anecdote 
and  story. 

As  a citizen  he  was  the  very  soul  of  loyalty  and  patriotism. 
At  the  outbreak  of  the  Rebellion,  ‘‘Alone,” — to  use  his  own 
words — “in  the  midst  of  a people  blinded  by  supposed  wrongs,” 
he  “resolved  to  stand  by  the  government  as  long  as  a fragment 
of  it  survived  on  which  to  cling,”  and  emphasized  his  resolve 
with  the  memorable  words,  “ On  no  earthly  account  will  I do 
any  act  or  think  any  thought  hostile  to  or  in  defiance  of  the  old 
government  of  the  United  States.” 

“His  fidelity,”  as  beautifully  expressed  by  one  who  was  his 
enemy  in  war,  l)ut  his  friend  in  peace,  “ was  the  true  and  simple 
faith  of  an  American  to  his  convictions  of  duty.”  He  was 
greater  than  his  ambition.  While  the  pathway  to  the  presidency 
is  strewn  with  the  wrecks  of  great  men  who  aspired  to  this  dan- 
gerous eminence,  he  was  great  enough  not  to  desire  it.  The 
best  qualities  of  a citizen  and  soldier  combined  to  fit  him  pre- 
eminently for  military  leadership  on  the  side  of  his  country  in 
the  defense  of  the  Union.  Inspired  by  the  highest  motives  of 
patriotism,  his  faith  never  faltered  and  his  courage  was  invinci- 
ble. Ever  bold  and  confident  himself,  all  under  him  were 
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inspired  with  the  same  faith  and  courage,  never  doubting  when 
following  him  that  they  were  following  to  victory.  As  a 
military  commander  he  was  sagacious  and  brilliant,  bold  and 
dashing,  determined  and  persevering  — never  wavering,  and 
never  despondent.  In  the  field,  with  the  responsibility  of  a 
great  army  upon  him,  and  the  fate  of  the  Nation  trembling  in 
the  balance,  while  in  his  heart  he  loved,  and,  in  all  his  hardships 
and  sufferings,  tenderly  sympathized  with  the  soldier  in  the 
ranks,  he  nevertheless  exacted  of  him  the  whole  duty  of  a 
soldier.  Loyal  and  obedient  to  his  superiors,  he  expected  and 
exacted  equal  loyalty  and  obedience  from  his  subordinates.  As 
a master  of  the  art  of  war,  he  knew  the  imperative  necessity  of 
the  most  rigid  discipline.  Four  years  of  battles  and  victories, 
from  Shiloh  to  Goldsboro,  won  for  him  an  imperishable  name 
and  fame.  Rising  rank  by  rank  from  the  grade  of  colonel  in 
the  regular  army,  at  the  commencement  of  the  war,  to  that  of 
major-general,  also  in  the  regular  army,  before  its  close,  and 
after  its  close  to  the  supreme  rank  of  general,  his  measure  of 
military  honors  was  full.  Measured  by  his  deeds  and  masterful 
character,  he  must  forever  rank  among  the  world’s  great  men 
and  heroes.  But  with  the  courage  and  decision  of  character, 
the  brave  heart  and  will,  firm  as  fate,  that  made  him  a military 
hero,  there  was  united  a gentleness  and  simplicity  of  character 
that  made  his  private  life  as  serene  and  beautiful  as  his  military 
life  was  ruo^ofed  and  severe. 


“ PI  is  mien,  his  speech, 

Were  sweetly  simple  — 

Put,  when  the  matter  matched  his  mighty  mind. 

Up  rose  the  hero  ; on  his  piercing  eye 
Sat  observation  ; on  each  glance  of  thought 
Decision  fdllowed.” 

Let  us,  as  his  surviving  companions,  cherish  in  our  minds  and 
hearts  the  many  glorious  memories  that  cluster  about  his  name 
and  s|)lendid  career,  that  when  we,  too,  shall  i)ass  from  the 
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diminishing  ranks  of  the  minority  on  this  side  to  join  the  fast 
increasing  majority  on  the  other  shore,  we  may  transmit  them 
to  those  who  shall  come  after  us  as  a priceless  legacy  and  inspira- 
tion to  virtue,  loyalty,  and  heroism. 

C.  H.  Gatch, 

J.  C.  Shrader, 

Geo.  G.  Wright, 

April  14r,  1891.  Committee. 


BIOGRAPHICAL  AND  HISTORICAL 
ADDRESS. 


BY  HON.  WILLIAM  B.  ALLISON. 

Commander  and  Companions  : General  Sherman  was  born 
in  Ohio,  on  February  8,  1820,  and  died  in  the  city  of  New 
York  on  the  14:th  of  February,  1891.  He  was  appointed  by 
Hon.  Thomas  Ewing  to  the  military  academy  at  West  Point, 
and  graduated  in  1840.  This  national  military  school  then,  as 
now,  imparted  the  best  attainable  military  instruction. 

General  Sherman’s  great  career,  and  his  real  title  to  fame 
and  to  the  gratitude  of  his  country,  rests  upon  his  military 
achievements.  His  career  as  a young  officer  was,  in  many 
respects,  an  eventful  one,  serving  in  Florida,  and  at  Mobile  and 
Charleston. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  with  Mexico,  he  was  ordered  to 
California,  and  participated  in  its  conquest,  and  in  the  prelimi- 
nary struggles  which  ended  in  the  annexation  to  the  United 
States  of  California,  and  the  other  territory  acquired  from 
Mexico.  His  own  memoirs  disclose,  in  a graphic  way,  the 
incidents  and  scenes  occurring  after  the  discovery  of  gold. 
This  narrative  is  as  attractive  to  the  student  of  our  history  as 
any  romance. 

Returning  from  California,  in  1850,  he  was  soon  after 
appointed  a captain  in  the  commissary  department,  and  served 
at  St.  Louis  and  at  New  Orleans.  This,  although  a })romotion, 
offered  little  opportunity  for  advancement,  and  he  soon  resigned 
and  left  the  army  with  a view  to  become  the  managing  agent  of 
an  important  banking  firm  in  San  Francisco,  thus  returning  to 
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California,  He  remained  there  until  1857,  when  he  again 
returned  East,  and  for  a brief  time  resided  in  New  York  city 
as  the  ao:ent  of  the  bank  he  had  served  in  California.  This 
bank,  having  closed  its  affairs  in  New  York  city.  General  Sher- 
man moved  to  the  young  State  of  Kansas,  and  began  the  prac- 
tice of  law  at  Leavenworth.  The  law,  however,  soon  became 
irksome  to  him,  and  receiving  a ffattering  offer  from  Louisiana 
to  become  the  superintendent  of  the  military  institute  of  that 
State,  he  accepted,  and  immediately  entered  upon  the  work. 
Here  he  was  surrounded  by  the  inffuential  men  who  dominated 
public  opinion  in  Louisiana. 

Very  soon  after  the  election  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  in  1860,  Gen- 
eral Sherman  saw  that  Louisiana  and  all  the  cotton  States  would 
follow  South  Carolina  into  rebellion,  and,  at  that  time  he 
believed  the  separation  would  lead  to  war,  involving  the  two 
sections  of  the  Union,  requiring  large  armies  and  great  expendi- 
tures. He  decided  that  in  such  a contest  his  duty  was  plain, 
and  that  his  country  should  have  his  best  and  most  faithful  ser- 
vices. He  promptly  tendered  his  resignation  as  superintendent 
of  the  institute  to  the  governing  authorities,  and  asked  its 
immediate  acceptance,  frankly  stating  the  reason  for  doing  so, 
that  he  must  ffght  for,  and  not  against,  the  Union.  After  the 
acceptance  of  his  resignation,  he  made  a brief  visit  to  New 
Orleans  before  starting  northward  on  his  journey  to  Lancaster, 
Ohio.  This  visit  to  New  Orleans,  and  the  long  journey  north- 
ward, conffrmed  him  in  the  view  that  war  was  inevitable.  He 
found  the  people  of  the  slave  States  practically  united  for  separa- 
tion, even  though  it  should  involve  a long  and  bloody  struggle. 
The  impressions  thus  received,  on  the  threshold  of  the  contest, 
exerted  a marked  influence  upon  his  judgment  as  the  War  pro- 
gressed. After  spending  a few  days  in  Ohio  with  his  family, 
he  visited  Washington,  on  the  request  of  his  brother,  John 
Sherman,  then,  as  now,  a senator  from  the  State  of  Ohio.  He 
was  not  satisfied  with  what  he  saw  at  Washington.  Realizing 
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from  his  journey  northward  that  the  whole  South  was  in  active 
preparation  for  war,  there  was  no  visible  sign  of  preparation 
on  the  part  of  the  government  at  Washington.  He  made  a brief 
visit  to  President  Lincoln,  but  had  no  opportunity  of  impress- 
ing  upon  him  the  situation  in  the  South.  He  left  Washington 
with  the  feeling  that  those  in  authority  did  not  fully  realize  the 
true  condition  of  affairs,  and  with  every  disposition  to  serve  the 
government,  he  saw,  at  the  moment,  no  opportunity  to  do  so. 

Being  offered  a civilian  position  of  some  importance  and  fair 
emolument  in  St.  Louis,  by  some  of  his  old  friends,  he  accepted, 
and  immediately  entered  upon  this  employment.  On  his  arrival 
at  St.  Louis,  about  the  1st  of  April,  he  found  the  city  practically 
divided  into  two  hostile  camps,  the  governor  of  the  State  and 
the  dominant  political  power  of  the  State  were  on  the  side  of 
the  Rebellion,  without  concealment.  Frank  Blair,  Gratz 
Brown,  Henry  T.  Blow,  and  other  influential  citizens,  were  in 
full  sympathy  with  the  goverment,  and  earnestly  for  its  pre- 
servation at  any  and  every  cost. 

These  lines,  well  understood,  were  not  openly  hostile,  both 
sides  apparently  awaiting  events.  They  did  not  wait  long.  On 
the  14th  of  April,  Fort  Sumter,  with  its  small  garrison,  sur- 
rendered to  the  Rebels,  and  the  American  flag  was  forced  down 
in  the  harbor  of  Charleston,  and  for  it  was  substituted  the  flag 
of  Rebellion.  In  an  instant,  the  country  was  on  Are  as  in  a con- 
flagration. In  the  North  there  was  an  instantaneous  uprising 
of  the  people.  Demand  was  made  for  the  most  active  and 
thorough  preparation  for  war,  for  the  preservation  of  the 
Union.  For  the  time  being,  party  lines  were  forgotten  in  the 
flow  of  patriotism  throughout  the  North.  The  heart  of  the 
South,  too,  was  elated  by  this  success  at  Charleston,  and  State 
after  State  followed  the  extreme  South  into  the  Rebellion  through 
secession  ordinances,  and  kindred  devices,  and,  in  a few  days. 
Rebellion  threatened  the  Capitol  itself.  The  Rebel  flag  could  be 
seen  from  the  steps  of  the  Cajntol,  and  Rebel  guns  could  be 
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heard  in  the  city.  The  danger  then  thoroughly  appreciated, 
the  most  active  preparations  for  war  were  entered  upon  ; levies 
of  troops  were  made  by  calls  for  volunteers ; Congress  was  con- 
vened in  extra  session,  to  sanction  the  extraordinary  steps 
taken. 

General  Sherman’s  education  and  experience  entitled  him  at 
once  to  recognition.  He  was  offered  the  chief  clerkship  of  the 
War  Department,  with  the  promise  of  Assistant  Secretary  of 
War  as  soon  as  Congress  should  convene.  This  was  declined 
on  the  ground  that  if  he  could  be  useful  it  would  be  in  the  field 
where  fighting  was  to  be  done.  On  May  14,  1861,  he  was 
appointed  colonel  of  the  Thirteenth  Infantry  Regiment,  regular 
army,  one  of  the  new  regiments  to  be  organized  without  delay, 
it  being  expected  that  Congress  would  pass  the  'necessary  law 
authorizing  these  new  regiments  when  it  convened  in  July. 
General  Sherman  signified  his  acceptance  at  once,  gave  up  his 
employment  at  St.  Louis,  repaired  to  W ashington,  took  the  oath 
of  office,  and  was  assigned  to  duty  on  the  staff  of  General 
Scott,  then  commander-in-chief  of  the  army,  and  thus  entered 
upon  that  active  military  career  which  so  distinguished  him  in 
after  years.  He  was  assigned  to  the  duty  of  organizing  the  new 
regiments  now  pouring  into  Washington,  and  which  were  trans- 
ferred to  Arlington  Heights  on  the  Virginia  side.  The  Rebel 
government  was  removed  from  Montgomery  to  Richmond,  and 
Rebel  troops  were  being  rapidly  concentrated  between  Richmond 
and  Washington. 

General  Sherman  thus  participated  in  the  early  organization 
of  that  magnificent  army  which  four  years  later  was  triumphant 
at  Appomattox,  under  the  leadership  of  General  Grant.  The 
cry  of  “On  to  Richmond”  was  heard  all  through  the  early 
summer.  But  it  was  not  until  late  in  July  that  General 
McDowell  ordered  a forward  movement,  which  so  soon  met 
with  disaster  at  Bull  Run  — disaster  because  victory  and  not 
retreat  was  expected.  In  the  first  great  battle  of  the  War, 
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General  Sherman  commanded  a ])rigade,  which  did  splendid 
lighting.  The  failure  of  Bull  Run  was  a great  drawback  to 
the  Union  cause,  and  greatly  encouraged  the  Rebellion. 

Congress,  then  in  session,  passed  the  necessary  legislation 
authorizing  war  preparations  on  a scale  commensurate  with 
the  magnitude  of  the  contest. 

The  Rebel  lines  extended  from  the  Potomac  to  the  Mississippi, 
and  beyond  ; great  armies  were  organizing  for  the  conflict,  on 
the  Rebel  side  commanded  and  directed  by  the  most  experienced 
and  ablest  ofiicers  of  the  old  army,  such  as  Lee,  the  two  John- 
stons, Beauregard,  Longstreet,  Stonewall  Jackson,  and  so  on. 
Sherman  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  brigadier-general,  and, 
at  the  request  of  General  Robert  Anderson,  who  was  to  com- 
mand the  Army  of  the  Ohio,  with  headquarters  at  Louisville, 
was  assigned  to  duty  under  the  latter,  who  was  in  poor  health, 
and  greatly  enfeebled  by  the  strain  at  Sumter.  This  depart- 
ment embraced  the  region  from  the  Alleghenies  to  the  Missis- 
sippi,  covering  a line  in  length  of  more  than  three  hundred 
miles,  with  one-half  the  people  immediately  south  of  it  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  new  Confederacy,  all  of  which  line  required 
defense  from  the  threatened  incursions  of  General  Zollicoffer 
from  the  southeast,  and  General  Albert  Sidney  Johnston 
from  the  southwest,  both  of  whom  had  armies  organized 
ready  to  move  northward  with  a veiw  to  concentrate  in  the  heart 
of  Kentucky,  in  the  hope  that  there) )y  that  State  could  be  car- 
ried into  the  Confederacy.  Owing  to  tlic  ill  health  of  General 
Anderson,  the  great  labor  of  this  long  defensive  line,  as  respects 
the  organization  of  troo})s  and  their  disposition,  fell  upon  Gen- 
eral Sherman,  and  a little  later,  the  health  of  General  Anderson 
failing  wholly.  General  Sherman  was  i)laced  in  chief  command, 
much  against  his  wish.  The  ])resident  had  promised  both  Gen- 
erals Anderson  and  Sherman  that  as  soon  as  General  Buell  could 
reach  Kentucky,  his  native  State,  General  Anderson  should  be 
relieved  of  responsibility,  and  General  Buell  should  be  jflaced 
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in  command,  and  if  Sherman  remained  it  would  only  be  as  a 
subordinate.  General  Buell  did  not  arrive  until  about  the 
middle  of  November,  and  General  Sherman  was  then  relieved 
and  ordered  to  report  to  General  Halleck,  in  command  of  the 
Department  of  the  Mississippi,  embracing  the  States  and  Ter- 
ritories east  and  west  of  that  great  river,  and  bordering  on  its 
banks.  General  Sherman  had  performed  most  valuable  service 
in  Kentucky,  during  these  three  months,  with  inadequate  forces 
and  inadequate  means  for  the  equipment  of  an  army.  General 
Halleck  assigned  him  to  inspection  duty  for  a few  days  in  the 
interior.  On  his  return,  he  found  he  was  so  wearied  and  wor- 
ried with  his  great  work  in  Kentucky  that  he  needed  a short 
absence  for  recuperation.  Twenty  days  were  allowed  him, 
during  which  time  he  visited  his  family  in  Ohio,  then,  on  his 
return,  was  placed  in  command  of  the  organization  of  troops  at 
Benton  Barracks.  At  this  time  the  whole  North  Avas  a tented 
field ; regiments  were  organizing  in  large  numbers  in  every 
State.  Those  organized  in  the  Western  States  were  assigned 
chiefly  to  General  Halleck,  and  as  fast  as  they  came  were  sent 
to  Benton  Barracks  for  arms,  clothing,  and  other  supplies  nec- 
essary for  active  service.  Here  they  Avere  drilled,  and,  as  soon 
as  they  Avere  ready,  sent  to  the  front  and  assigned  to  the  differ- 
ent armies  in  the  field.  General  Halleck  stated  to  General 
Sherman  that,  as  soon  as  the  spring  campaign  of  1862  should 
begin,  he  Avould  be  placed  in  command  of  a division  in  the 
Army  of  the  Tennessee,  then  commanded  by  General  Grant, 
who  was  operating  actively  about  Cairo,  Illinois,  and  Paducah, 
Kentucky.  Soon  after  this,  the  brilliant  success  of  the  capture 
of  Forts  Henry  and  Donaldson  Avere  achieved  by  General  Grant. 
It  was  expected  that  these  successes  Avould  be  quickly  folloAved 
by  other  aggressive  operations  southward,  where  the  army  of 
General  Albert  Sidney  Johnston  was  operating.  To  this  end 
General  Sherman  was  ordered  to  Paducah,  Kentucky,  with  a 
view  to  an  early  movement  forward  from  that  point,  and,  in 
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the  meantime,  to  organize  troops  and  forward  supplies  up  the 
Tennessee  wherever  needed.  At  Paducah,  General  Sherman 
organized  the  division  promised  him  by  General  Halleck,  and 
soon  moved  with  it  up  the  Tennessee  River. 

General  Sherman’s  first  achievement  in  the  field  was  at  the 
hard  fought  battle  of  Shiloh  on  the  6th  and  7th  of  April,  1862. 
In  this  struggle  the  troops  under  his  command  bore  the  brunt 
of  the  battle.  General  Grant,  in  his  report,  said  of  him  ‘ ‘ that 
he  was  with  his  command  during  the  entire  two  days  of  the 
action,  and  displayed  great  skill  and  judgment  in  the  manage- 
ment of  his  men,  ’ ’ and  General  Halleck  declared  ‘ ‘ that  Gen- 
eral Sherman  saved  the  fortunes  of  the  day  on  the  6th,  and 
contributed  to  the  victory  on  the  7th.” 

General  Sherman  participated  actively  in  all  the  scenes  and 
incidents  which  followed  the  battle  of  Shiloh,  and  which  pre- 
ceded the  hard  fought  battles  in  and  about  Vicksburg,  and  par- 
ticipated conspicuously  and  actively  as  a commander  prior  to 
the  investment  of  Vicksburg  by  the  armies  under  General  Grant. 

Many  efforts  had  been  made  for  the  reduction  of  Vicksburg, 
all  ineffectual.  They  all  involved  a long  line  of  protection  for 
the  base  of  supplies,  or  an  attack  from  the  river  with  impregn- 
able batteries  on  its  shores.  Finally,  General  Grant  conceived 
the  plan  of  cutting  loose  from  his  base  of  supplies,  for  a time, 
by  moving  the  army  south,  on  the  west  bank,  and  crossing 
below  Vicksburg,  ex[)ecting  to  capture  or  to  drive  the  enemy 
into  their  intrench nients,  and  then  secure  a new  base  north  of 
the  city.  This  plan  did  not  meet  the  approval  of  General  Sher- 
man, but  when  determined  upon,  received  his  hearty  coopera- 
tion, and  under  General  Grant,  he  was  the  most  conspicuous 
figure  in  its  execution.  The  plan  and  its  execution  disclosed 
great  military  genius,  and  resulted  in  the  capture  of  this 
stronghold  and  the  surrender  of  Pem])erton’s  army  on  the  4th 
of  July,  1863.  With  this  capture,  the  Confederacy  was 
divided,  and  the  Mississippi  ‘‘moved  unvexed  to  the  sea.” 
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General  Sherman,  the  next  day  after  the  capture,  was  dis- 
patched with  a large  force  after  ^‘Joe”  Johnston,  who  was 
hovering  about  Jackson,  and  in  the  rear  of  General  Grant, 
with  about  forty  thousand  men.  These  were  dispersed  after 
two  or  three  severe  conflicts.  General  Sherman’s  services  in 
these  movements  were  so  conspicuous  that  in  recognition  of 
them  he  was  made  a brigadier -general  in  the  regular  army, 
and  General  Grant  a major-general,  then  the  highest  rank 
authorized  by  law. 

General  Sherman’s  military  genius,  first  conspicuous  at 
Shiloh,  and  now  demonstrated  on  so  many  hard  fought  fields 
about  Vicksburg,  had  secured  for  him  the  absolute  confidence 
of  the  officers  and  men  under  his  command.  This  confidence  he 
retained  during  the  War.  Two  or  three  months  of  compar- 
ative quiet  followed  these  achievements,  when  events  forced 
General  Sherman  into  increased  activity  and  reponsibility. 

After  Chickamauga,  Kosecrans  and  his  army  were  practically 
shut  up  in  Chattanooga,  and  Burnside  was  in  great  distress  at 
Knoxville.  General  Grant  ordered  Sherman,  with  a large  part 
of  his  command,  to  Chattanooga  to  the  relief  of  Rosecrans,  and 
General  Halleck  ordered  Grant  to  Cairo,  and  thence  to  Louis- 
ville, where  he  met  Secretary  Stanton,  who  immediately  placed 
General  Grant  in  command  of  all  the  armies  west  of  the  Alle- 
ghenies, embracing  the  Departments  of  the  Cumberland,  the 
Ohio,  and  the  Tenneseee,  including  all  the  armies  in  the  West 
except  that  of  Banks,  in  Louisiana. 

The  first  order  made  by  General  Grant,  on  assuming  com- 
mand of  the  Western  Army,  was  to  assign  General  Thomas 
to  the  command  of  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland,  reliev- 
inir  General  Rosecrans,  and  on  reaching  Chattanoogra  to 
assign  General  Sherman  to  the  command  of  the  Army  of  the 
Tennessee.  General  Sherman’s  rapid  marches  through  the 
enemy’s  country,  infested  with  roving  cavalry  and  guerrilla 
bands  and  a hostile  population,  indicated  his  capacity  to  move 
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an  army  quickly  and  safely  for  a long  distance,  maintaining 
constant  communication  with  his  superior  and  his  base  of 
supplies. 

General  Bragg  was  fortified  and  entrenched  on  the  ridges 
and  mountains  and  in  the  valleys  about  Chattanooga  with  a 
large  army  only  recently  victorious,  and  by  the  time  General 
Grant  was  ready  for  an  aggressive  movement  General  Sherman 
had  moved  his  great  army  from  West  Tennessee,  and,  though 
jaded  and  worn  with  marching,  plunged  into  the  thickest  of 
the  fight,  executing  with  alacrity  and  with  complete  success 
every  detail  order  of  the  commanding  general,  the  result  being 
the  complete  rout  of  General  Bragg  and  his  army,  and  quick 
relief  to  General  Burnside  at  Knoxville,  General  Sherman 
disclosing  true  military  genius  in  the  execution  of  the  plans  of 
his  chief.  This  battle  ended  the  active  operations  of  General 
Sherman  in  the  field  during  the  years  1862  and  1863,  replete 
with  splendid  victories  for  the  cause  of  the  Union.  He  was 
not  wholly  inactive  during  the  winter  of  1863-4,  but  was 
making  preparations  for  the  spring  campaign. 

On  the  2d  of  March,  1864,  Congress  established  the  rank  of 
lieutenant-general,  providing,  also,  that  the  officer  holding  this 
rank  should  have  command  of  all  the  armies  of  the  field. 
This  rank  and  command  were  conferred,  by  appointment  of  the 
president  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate,  upon  General  Grant, 
who  immediately  repaired  to  Weshington  to  assume  the  duties 
of  this  exalted  position.  Upon  their  assumption,  he  appointed 
General  Sherman  to  the  command  of  all  the  troops  in  the  field 
west  of  the  Alleganies  formerly  under  his  own  immediate  com- 
mand, still  embracing  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee,  the  Army 
of  the  Cumberland,  the  Army  of  the  Ohio,  and,  indeed,  all 
the  troops  in  the  West  and  Southwest,  except  those  under  the 
immediate  command  of  General  Banks,  in  Louisiana.  That  this 
command  was  worthily  bestowed  appeared,  during  that  year, 
by  the  great  success  achieved  by  General  Sherman  in  his 
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movement  from  Chattanooga  to  Atlanta,  in  the  very  heart  of  the 
Confederacy,  having  then  under  his  immediate  command  about 
one  hundred  thousand  men  as  against  about  sixty-five  thousand 
men  under  General  ‘‘Joe”  Johnston,  who  occupied  a strong 
interior  line  entrenched  at  every  step  of  attempted  progress  by 
the  attacking  army.  After  a series  of  battles  and  flank  move- 
ments without  a parallel  during  the  War,  except  the  move- 
ments of  General  Grant  himself  in  front  of  Richmond,  he  cap- 
tured Atlanta  early  in  September,  thus  again  severing  the  Con- 
federacy. 

An  incident  occurred  between  General  Grant  and  General 
Meade,  illustrating  their  view  of  General  Sherman,  on  the 
occasion  of  General  Grant’s  first  visit  to  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac,  when  General  Meade  said  to  him  : “I  take  it  for 
granted  that  you  will  wish  to  have  General  Sherman  command 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  and  I desire  to  say  that  if  that  is 
your  wish,  I wfill  gladly  relieve  you  from  any  embarrassment 
in  making  the  change,”  thus  showing  that  the  achievements  of 
General  Sherman  had  been  such,  uj)  to  that  hour,  as  to  indicate 
in  the  mind  of  this  veteran  officer  that  General  Sherman  was 
fitted  to  command  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  and  would  be 
selected  for  that  command.  General  Grant  said,  “No,  I wish 
you  to  continue  at  the  head  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  as  I 
have  other  and  equally  im})ortant  work  for  General  Sherman 
in  the  West.”  And,  afterward,  in  making  recommendations 
for  the  promotion  of  General  Sherman  and  General  Meade  to 
the  rank  of  major-general  in  the  regular  army,  as  a reason  for 
this  promotion  he  said,  “Of  all  the  generals  under  my  com- 
mand, these  two  are  best  fitted  for  the  command  of  large  armies 
in  the  field.” 

After  the  capture  of  Atlanta,  General  Sherman  believed  that 
he  could  leave  a portion  of  his  army  under  General  Thomas  to 
take  care  of  General  Hood  and  of  the  Southwest,  and  with  the 
remainder  he  could  march  directly  from  Atlanta  to  the  sea, 
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and  l)y  this  means  destroy  the  power  of  the  Confederacy  in  all 
the  intervening  region.  General  Grant  consented  to  this  expe- 
dition, and  early  in  November,  General  Sherman,  with  sixty- 
five  thousand  veterans,  ably  officered  and  well  equipped,  started 
upon  his  celebrated  ‘‘March  to  the  Sea,”  relying  wholly  upon 
the  country  for  subsistence  and  support,  and  on  Christmas  Day, 
after  a series  of  successful  marches  and  conflicts,  he  telegraphed 
to  President  Lincoln  that  the  city  of  Savannah  had  surrendered 
and  was  in  possession  of  his  army,  this  splendid  body  of  men 
having  made  this  unexampled  march  of  three  hundred  miles  in 
the  enemy’s  country  without  serious  casualties  or  losses.  Gen- 
eral Grant,  at  this  time,  was  closely  investing  General  Lee  and 
his  army  about  Petersburg  and  Richmond.  He  suggested  to 
General  Sherman  that  it  would  be  wise  to  leave  a sufficient 
garrison  at  Savannah,  place  his  army  on  transports,  and  bring 
them  by  sea  to  some  point  in  the  North  where  he  could  directly 
cooperate  with  the  Army  of  the  Potomac ; but  General  Sher- 
man suggested  that,  instead  of  embarking  his  army  at  Savanah, 
it  would  be  wiser  and  better  for  him  to  march  northward 
directly  through  Georgia,  and  North  and  South  Carolina,  deal- 
ing blows  as  he  marched,  and,  in  that  way,  prevent  reinforce- 
ments from  reaching  General  Lee  at  Richmond. 

General  Grant  at  once  yielded  to  this  plan,  and  General  Sher- 
man marched  his  army  northward  from  Savannah.  In  North 
Carolina  he  was  reinforced  l)y  General  Schofleld  with  al)out 
twenty-flve  thousand  men,  and  by  General  Terry  witli  seven  or 
eight  thousand  more,  and  thus  had  under  his  immediate  com- 
mand and  control  nearly  eighty  thousand  men  in  North  Caro- 
lina, where  he  was  again  confronted  with  General  “^Joe” 
Johnston,  who  had  l)een  placed  in  chief  command  of  all  the 
Confederate  troo})s  in  that  region.  lie  was  in  active  prepara- 
tion to  destory  Johnston’s  army,  when  the  news  reached  him 
that  Lee  had  surrendered  with  his  army  at  Appomatox,  and 
that  the  capital  of  the  Confederacy  was  in  General  Grant’s 
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possession,  and  Jefferson  Davis,  with  the  chief  officers  of  the 
Confederacy,  was  fleeing  to  the  Southwest.  General  Johnston, 
at  this  juncture,  sent  a flag  of  truce  to  General  Sherman  with 
a view  to  surrender.  In  an  interview  immediately  following, 
General  Sherman,  to  avoid  the  further  shedding  of  blood,  pro- 
posed to  General  Johnston  that  he  should  surrender  upon  sub- 
stantially the  same  terms  as  those  imposed  upon  General  Lee 
at  Appomattox. 

This  proposal  led  to  two  or  three  interviews,  wherein  John- 
ston suggested  to  him  that  if  assurances  could  be  given  with 
respect  to  the  civil  rights  of  those  in  rebellion,  he  would  sur- 
render all  the  armies  of  the  Rebellion  which  had  not  been 
surrendered  by  General  Lee.  General  Sherman  asked  him  if 
he  had  authority  to  make  such  surrender,  and  he  said  he  had 
not  absolute  authority,  but  could  procure  authority  by  next 
morning  (they  parting  to  meet  again  on  the  next  day).  The 
next  day  General  Johnston  assured  him  that  he  had  authority 
to  surrender  all  the  armies  in  the  field  if  proper  conditions 
could  be  secured.  General  Sherman,  from  recent  conversa- 
tions with  General  Grant  and  with  President  Lincoln,  at  City 
Point,  believed  that  President  Lincoln  would  be  willing  to  yield 
any  reasonable  terms  that  would  secure  the  absolute  integrity 
of  the  Union  and  the  recognition  of  the  abolition  of  slavery, 
and  he  had  just  seen  in  the  newspapers,  although  afterward  it 
proved  to  be  incorrect,  that  President  Lincoln  had,  after  the 
surrender  of  Lee,  authorized  the  assemblino;  of  the  Rebel  leo’is- 
laturc  of  Virginia  at  Richmond ; he  also  believed  that  it  was 
important  to  secure  the  surrender  of  all  the  armies  in  an 
authoritative  way,  in  order  that  peace  might  be  absolutely 
restored  rather  than  that  the  army  of  the  United  States  should 
be  compelled  to  pursue  bands  of  Confederates,  engaged  in 
predatory  warfare,  all  over  the  South.  Thereupon,  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  authorities  at  Washington,  he  entered  into 
a cartel  or  agreement  with  General  Johnston  for  the  surrender 
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of  all  the  armies  of  the  Confederacy  in  the  field,  and  pending 
the  approval  of  these  terms,  at  Washington,  all  active  move- 
ments in  the  army  were  to  cease  — not  to  be  renewed,  in  case 
of  disapproval,  for  forty-eight  hours. 

It  is  impossible  for  me,  in  the  brief  time  allotted,  to  even 
recite  the  details  of  this  agreement.  I need  only  say  that  it 
gave  rise  to  an  angry  controversy  afterward  and  was  totally 
repudiated  by  President  Johnson,  he  then  having  come  into 
power  by  reason  of  the  assassination  of  President  Lincoln. 
General  Grant  was  sent  from  Washington  to  North  Carolina  to 
supersede  General  Sherman  and  to  demand  the  surrender  of 
Johnston  and  his  army  ; that  failing,  to  immediately  renew 
hostilities.  Generals  Grant  and  Sherman  were  close  friends, 
and  in  the  execution  of  this  order.  General  Grant  did  not  even 
disclose  to  General  Sherman  the  full  extent  of  his  authority, 
l)ut  communicated  that  his  arrangement  with  Johnston  had  ])een 
repudiated  by  the  president  and  the  secretary  of  war,  and 
that  the  surrender  on  substantially  the  same  terms  given  to 
Lee  should  be  offered,  and  in  case  of  failure  to  accept,  notice 
should  be  given  for  the  renewal  of  hostilities  on  the  expiration 
of  the  forty-eight  hours.  Upon  this  demand  made  by  General 
Sherman,  General  Johnston’s  army  was  surrendered  on  the 
same  terms  as  those  upon  which  General  Lee  had  surrendered, 
which  practically  ended  the  War. 

Afterward,  this  great  army  was  marched  through  the 
interior  of  the  country  to  a point  opposite  Washington,  and 
participated  in  the  great  review  at  the  Capitol  on  the  23d  and 
24th  of  May,  1865,  and  it  was  noted  that  a more  s})lendid 
army  in  its  steady  step  and  discipline,  in  its  sonnet  and  in 
its  command,  had  not  been  witnessed  for  many  generations  of 
time  than  passed  in  review  on  those  two  days,  numbering  in 
all  ncai-ly  two  hundred  thousand  men,  sixty-five  thousand  of 
whom  had  marched  more  than  two  thousand  miles  under  Gen- 
eral Shenntin.  After  this  review,  the  active  military  car(;cr 
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of  General  Sherman  ended.  He  took  leave  of  his  army  a few 
days  afterwards  in  a general  order. 

General  Grant,  in  1866,  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  gen- 
eral, and  General  Sherman  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant-general, 
and  when  General  Grant  became  president.  General  Sherman 
was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  general ; and  in  this  rank  and 
with  this  honor  General  Sherman  continued  until  the  day  of 
his  death,  except  that  at  the  age  of  sixty-four  he  was  retired 
from  active  service  with  full  pay. 

1 have,  in  this  imperfect  recital,  followed  General  Sherman 
through  the  years  of  the  War,  giving  only  the  salient  points  in 
his  great  career.  It  is  a story  familiar  to  you  all,  and  deeply 
imbedded  in  the  memories  of  many  of  you  who  served  with 
him  and  under  him.  I have  assumed  that  you  desire  this  recap- 
itulation of  the  story  of  his  life,  wherein  his  great  deeds  and 
great  achievements  endear  his  memory  to  his  comrades  and  to 
his  country  now,  and  which  latter  will  be  cherished  by  the  gen- 
erations that  come  after,  who  can  only  know  of  these  deeds  as 
they  are  told  in  story  and  song,  and  in  the  more  enduring  form 
of  impartial  history  of  the  period,  in  which  he  bore  so  conspic- 
uous and  honorable  a part. 

The  student  of  the  history  of  this  time,  in  the  study  of  Gen- 
eral Sherman’s  character  and  services,  will  find  much  of  it 
written  by  himself,  as  he  was  a ready,  graphic,  and  most  inter- 
esting writer,  as  will  appear  from  his  voluminous  and  luminous 
reports  of  his  marches  and  battles,  and  will  also  find  his  opin- 
ions freely  and  plainly  expressed  respecting  current  events. 
As  an  illustration  of  this  faculty,  1 point  you  to  a letter  written 
by  him  to  General  Halleck  in  the  fall  of  1863,  and  first  pub- 
lished in  his  own  memoirs,  wherein  he  discusses  in  a statesman- 
like way  the  treatment  that  should  be  extended  to  Rebels  and 
Rebel  States  during  the  War.  He  believed,  with  General 
Grant,  that  the  only  way  to  secure  permanent  peace  was  to 
conquer  the  Rebel  Armies  in  the  field,  and  until  the  War  should 
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end  only  military  government  should  appear  in  any  of  the 
conquered  States. 

In  this  active  and  responsible  participation  in  the  War  of 
four  years,  almost  without  a leave  of  absence,  and  for  three 
years  in  most  responsible  commands,  it  would  be  strange  if 
General  Sherman  had  made  no  mistakes.  It  was  the  OTeat 
Marshall  Turenne  who  said  : ‘ ^ Show  me  the  commander  who 

has  never  made  mistakes,  and  you  will  show  me  one  who  has 
never  made  war.” 

Yet,  in  all  this  great  career  of  General  Sherman,  I cannot 
recall  but  two  or  three  mistakes.  He  was  not  always  success- 
ful in  the  execution  of  orders,  but  he  always  did  the  best  pos- 
sible under  the  circumstances.  He  was  mistaken  in  his  judg- 
ment as  to  the  success  of  the  final  movement  of  General  Grant 
at  Vicksburg,  but  none  was  so  ready  to  acknowledge  this  success 
and  give  credit  to  the  military  genuis  of  General  Grant,  who 
conceived  it,  and  under  whose  orders  in  detail  the  success  was 
achieved. 

There  were  but  two  instances  in  his  great  career  wherein  he 
was  severely  criticised,  and  in  both  instances  these  criticisms 
were  unjust  to  him. 

I have  recited  the  story  of  his  command  in  Kentucky  during 
a portion  of  the  first  year  of  the  War.  In  August  or  Septem- 
ber, of  1861,  General  Simon  Cameron,  then  secretary  of 
war,  hearing  many  criticisms  of  the  conduct  of  General 
Fremont,  at  St.  Louis,  made  a visit  to  him,  and,  on  his  return 
to  Washington,  telegraphed  General  Sherman  that  he  would 
like  to  see  him  on  the  return  journey  at  Louisville,  Kentucky, 
or  Jetfersonville,  Indiana,  opposite.  Secretary  Cameron  came 
to  Louisville,  and,  in  a conversation  which  was  stated  to  be 
wholly  private,  although  in  the  presence  of  five  or  six  })c!rsons. 
General  Sherman  recounted  to  the  secretary  of  war  the  situa- 
tion in  Kentucky,  and  what  would  be  necessary  to  maintain 
from  successful  invasion  these  three  hundred  miles  of  fronlier. 
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then  menaced  by  Albert  Sidney  Johnston  on  the  one  side,  and 
General  Buckner  on  the  other.  They  both  were  concentrating 
larofe  armies,  with  a view  to  unite  their  forces  in  the  heart  of 
Kentucky.  He  complained,  if  complaint  it  could  be  called, 
that  all  the  soldiers  organizing  in  the  Northern  States  were 
being  sent  either  to  Fremont,  at  St.  Louis,  or  to  General 
McClellan,  at  Washington. 

Thereupon,  Secretary  Cameron  asked  him  what  he  thought 
would  be  necessary  in  his  command,  and  he  said  that  he  should 
have  at  least  sixty  thousand  men  to  defend  his  lines,  and  if 
active  aggressive  operations  were  to  be  begun  from  this  central 
position,  that  a force  of  two  hundred  thousand  men  would  be 
required  to  successfully  take  the  aggressive  against  the  armies 
then  organizing  in  Southern  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  and  in  all 
the  Southwest.  General  Lorenzo  Thomas,  then  adjutant-gen- 
eral of  the  army,  was  present,  and  made  minutes  of  this  inter- 
view for  the  secretary,  who,  on  his  return  to  Washington,  in 
transcribing  these  minutes,  among  other  things,  said  that  Gen- 
eral Sherman  had  made  an  insane  demand  for  two  hundred 
thousand  men  to  operate  on  the  lines  within  his  command,  and 
the  same  interpretation  of  this  conversation  appeared  almost 
simultaneously  in  the  New  York  Trilmne  and  other  Eastern 
papers,  which  was  soon  converted  into  a declaration  that  Gen- 
eral Sherman  had  become  insane.  This,  for  a time,  greatly 
diminished  the  usefulness  of  General  Sherman  as  an  officer  in 
command,  and  it  was  not  until  the  battle  of  Shiloh  that  the 
public  were  disabused  of  this  great  injustice  to  him,  although 
General  Halleck  and  the  officers  about  him  and  above  him  knew 
of  this  injustice. 

His  true  vindication,  however,  was  in  the  fact  that  in  the 
spring  of  1863,  about  eighteen  months  after  this  conversation, 
he  succeeded  General  Grant  in  the  command  of  the  forces 
embraced  within  the  Armies  of  the  Cumberland,  the  Ohio,  and  the 
Tennessee.  These  armies,  at  the  time,  having  borne  upon  their 
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aggregate  rolls  three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men,  and  in 
General  Sherman’s  immediate  army  for  the  campaign  against 
Atlanta,  there  were  one  hundred  thousand  men,  all,  or  nearly 
all,  veterans  of  many  well  fought  fields,  with  this  command  he 
destroyed  absolutely  the  power  of  the  Confederacy  in  the 
valley  of  the  Mississippi,  and  afterward,  with  sixty- five 
thousand  of  them,  efi'ected  an  easy  march  to  the  sea,  and  then 
to  the  capitol,  thus  contributing  more  than  any  other  com- 
mander, except  General  Grant,  to  the  destruction  of  the 
armies  of  the  Rebellion.  It  is  no  disparagement  to  the  other 
great  generals,  such  as  Sheridan,  Logan,  Meade,  and  Hancock, 
that  General  Sherman  received  at  the  hands  of  his  countrymen, 
and  in  the  hearts  of  the  people,  and  also  in  the  judgment  of 
military  critics,  the  second  place  in  the  great  conflict  for  the 
preservation  of  the  Union. 

The  other  criticism  upon  General  Sherman’s  career  was 
because  of  the  terms  of  the  agreement  arranged  ])etween  him 
and  General  Johnston.  That  this  was  a mistake  on  his  part  he 
acknowledged  afterward.  General  Sherman  was  deeply  grieved, 
not  because  of  the  rejection  of  the  agreement,  but  because  of  the 
treatment  he  received  from  the  secretary  of  war,  who  immediately 
made  public  the  terms  of  the  agreement  and  his  own  sharp  criti- 
cism, very  unfriendly  to  General  Sherman,  and  because  of  the 
order  issued  by  the  secretary  of  war  and  by  General  Halleck 
relating  to  them,  and  he  publicly  resented  this  publicity  and 
these  orders  as  a personal  insult  to  him,  by  refusing  to  take 
the  proft'ered  hand  of  the  secretary  on  the  reviewing  stand  on 
the  24th  of  May,  and  by  a caustic  letter  written  to  the 
secretary  in  justification  of  his  conduct,  and  in  other  ways  he 
bitterly  resented  this  treatment  of  himself.  It  is  most  gratify- 
ing to  know  that  before  the  death  of  Secretary  Stanton  these 
two  eminent  men,  who  had  done  so  much  for,  and  who  labored 
so  faithfully  in  harmony  for,  the  overthrow  of  the  Rebellion, 
became  reconciled  to  each  other.  I have  no  doubt  General 
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Sherman  acted  in  the  best  faith  to  his  government  and  to  his 
country,  and  believed  the  terms  proposed  by  him  would 
prevent  further  bloodshed,  and,  if  executed  in  good  faith, 
would  secure  a lasting  peace  and  fraternal  concord  between  the 
two  sections  of  our  country,  then  engaged  in  civil  conflict. 
He  had  not  been  informed  by  the  president,  as  General  Grant 
had  been,  that  military  officers  in  the  field  were  limited  in 
their  adjustments  with  surrendering  Confederate  forces  to 
purely  military  arrangements,  and  that  what  should  be  done 
with  the  States  in  rebellion,  and  with  the  people  who  had 
rebelled,  and  with  the  institution  of  slavery,  which  had  been 
the  primal  cause  of  the  Rebellion,  and  the  terms  of 
restoration,  should  be  left  alone  to  the  civil  authorities  after  the 
Rebel  armies  had  been  conquered  and  peace  restored. 

The  public  judgment  soon  became  clear  that  one  who  had 
served  his  country  so  faithfully  and  so  well,  and  with  such  high 
distinction,  deserved  better  treatment  than  General  Sherman 
received  at  the  time  because  of  this  mistake.  But  these  two 
incidents  in  his  career,  both  painful  to  him,  one  wholly  without 
cause,  and  fully  vindicated  by  subsequent  events,  and  the  other 
a mistake  of  judgment  made  with  the  best  of  motives,  and  for 
the  highest  purposes,  were  soon  lost  sight  of  in  the  presence  of 
his  great  career  and  his  great  (|aalities  as  a soldier  and  as 
a man. 

This  plain  and  imperfect  portrayal  of  mine  outlines  General 
Sherman’s  great  career  and  his  achievements.  This  outline, 
however,  shows  how  warmly  and  how  deeply  his  memory  is 
cherished  by  those  who  shared  these  hardships  and  fought  these 
battles  with  him,  and  with  what  lastiiif;  jjratitude  this  opener  a- 
tion  cherishes,  and  the  generations  that  are  to  come  after  will 
cherish,  his  memory  and  his  services. 

The  armies  of  the  Union  afyo^rej^ated  in  number  more  than 
two  millions  and  a half  of  men.  They  were  drawn  from  the 
fields,  workshops,  stores,  and  countinghouses,  and  were  all. 
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with  rare  exceptionSj  in  the  flash  of  youth  or  in  the  vigor  of 
manhood,  all  or  nearly  all  intelligent,  with  a clear  view  of  the 
nature  of  the  struggle,  and  what  was  involved  in  sucess  or 
failure.  No  better  army  was  ever  assembled.  These  great 
armies,  as  a rule,  were  oflfcered  and  commanded  by  young 
men.  Of  those  who  achieved  the  greatest  distinction,  as  their 
names  now  occur  to  me  (without  detracting  from  the  ofreat 
services  of  many  I do  not  name).  General  Sherman  was  forty- 
one,  the  oldest,  except  General  Halleck,  who  was  forty-six,  and 
Generals  Meade  and  Thomas,  who  were  forty-five.  Grant 
was  thirty-eight ; Logan,  thirty-five ; Slocum,  thirty-four ; 
McPherson,  thirty- three  ; Howard,  thirty -one ; Sheridan, 
Schofield,  and  our  own  General  Dodge,  thirty ; Hooker, 
McDowell,  and  Hunter  were  much  older,  and  for  a time  had 
important  commands,  and  all  rendered  important  service.  In 
the  great  rivalry  for  supremacy  on  the  battlefield,  and  in  the 
movements  of  great  armies,  Sherman  achieved  the  second  place. 
Of  all  those  I have  named,  only  Slocum,  Howard,  Schofield, 
and  Dodge  survive.  All  those  who  survive,  officers  and 
soldiers,  will  soon  join  their  comrades  beyond  the  grave,  but 
they  will  leave  behind  the  rich  fruitage  of  a country  free, 
united,  and  happy,  saved  by  their  sacrifices  and  their  valor  — 
a country  unexampled  among  the  nations  for  its  varied 
resources,  its  material  strength,  and  for  the  virtue  and  intelli- 
gence of  its  people. 


GENERAL  GEORGE  A.  THOMAS. 


BY  MAJOR  F.  H.  LORING. 

Companions  of  the  Iowa  Commandery  : 

When  detailed  to  read  a paper  on  this  occasion,  I felt  that  it 
was  much  like  placing  a raw  recruit  on  veteran  service. 
Feeling  thus,  it  is  but  natural  to  expect  me  to  enter  upon  this 
duty  with  feelings  akin  to  that  timidity  with  which  the  recruit 
makes  his  first  acquaintance  with  the  skirmish  line. 

Understanding  the  object  of  this  organization,  in  part,  to  be 
that  of  keeping  alive  the  memories  of  the  past  by  mutual 
reminiscences,  the  mind  reverts  quickly  into  that  channel  of 
thought  which  turns  the  scroll  backward  a quarter  of  a century. 
I am  aware  that  during  that  period  historians  have  been  busy, 
and  we  have  but  to  look  at  the  title  pages  of  the  volumes  in 
our  libraries  to  be  assured  that,  on  the  subject  nearest  our 
hearts  tonight,  the  facts  of  which  are  held  most  retentively  in 
memory’s  storehouse,  the  world  is  full  of  the  written  story, 
and  the  people  about  us  are  as  familiar  with  the  facts  as  are 
those  who,  as  actors,  figured  in  the  great  drama  that  makes 
this  meeting  a possibility. 

And  yet  it  is  a pleasure  to  know  that,  although  so  often  told, 
the  story  loses  none  of  its  freshness  by  the  telling.  The  time 
has  not  yet  come  that  sees  the  lover  of  his  country  tire  while 
listening  to  the  tale  of  those  days  of  anxiety  and  sacrifice,  or 
to  a delineation  of  those  representative  characters  who  led  us 
out  of  the  wilderness  and  placed  our  Nation  on  the  highway  to 
its  present  and  prospective  greatness.  From  the  aged  parents 
who  gave  their  first  born  to  the  sacrifice,  who,  faintly  hearing 
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and  with  dimmed  vision,  still  linger  on  the  hither  shore,  to  the 
little  children  sitting  at  their  mother’s  knee,  to  one  and  all  the 
story  grows  more  interesting  as  the  years  go  by.  Thus  will  it 
be  while  there  remains  a living  actor  in  the  Great  Rebellion, 
lingering,  waiting,  for  the  bugle  call  to  come  up  higher. 

It  is  not  strange  that  on  this  occasion  our  thoughts  drift 
toward  questions  purely  military,  nor  that  military  characters 
command  our  first  attention. 

Aside  from  the  commanding  importance  of  the  issues 
involved,  no  closer  friendships  can  be  formed,  no  stronger  ties 
cemented,  than  those  formed  and  cemented  by  the  incidents  of 
camp  or  march,  or  amid  the  stormy  scenes  of  battle.  Time 
will  not  weaken  them,  misfortune  only  strengthen  them.  So 
it  is  with  unfailing  pleasure  we  meet  and  greet  with  a feeling 
none  others  may  know. 

In  paying  a feeble  tribute  to  the  memory  of  General  George 
H.  Thomas,  I am  happy  in  the  thought  that  I am  not  called 
upon  to  discuss  a mooted  question.  Whatever  may  be  the 
feelings  or  opinions  of  my  companions  around  this  table  as  to 
their  own  favorite  commanders  or  comrades  in  arms,  I am  per- 
suaded that  none  will  withhold  a fair  share  of  credit  to  the 
commander  of  the  old  Army  of  the  Cumberland.  It  is  con- 
ceded that  the  three  greatest  of  our  commanders,  the  three 
whose  record  for  grand  achievement  will  perhaps  go  farther 
down  the  ages  than  all  others,  are  the  three  who  bore  the 
hiofhest  title  which  our  tjovernment  confers. 

It  is  conceded  that  of  all  the  multitude  of  Americans  who 
stepped  forth  from  1861  to  1865,  and  offered  themselves  for 
use  or  sacrifice  to  protect  the  flag  and  save  the  integrity  of  the 
Nation,  these  three  characters  will  ever  appear  on  the  page  of 
history  most  conspicuously,  their  fitness  most  remarkable,  their 
successes  most  phenomenal.  Not  that  they  possessed  more 
courage,  more  love  of  country,  or  a more  devoted  patriotism 
than  did  the  individual  soldier  of  that  mighty  host,  upon  whoso 
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devotion  and  patriotism  they  were  enabled  to  build  their  reputa- 
tion and  win  their  glory,  but  that  in  directing  and  manipulating 
armies  they  developed  a more  comprehensive  grasp  of  the 
situation,  and  greater  ability  to  control  events,  thus  securing 
more  rapid  and  brilliant  results.  There  is  a standard  of 
patriotism,  the  outgrowth  of  American  civilization,  upon  the 
peculiar  construction  of  which  rests  the  foundation  of  our  gov- 
ernmental fabric.  No  patentee  may  lay  claim  to  it  for  exclu- 
sive ownership ; nor  man  nor  men  monopolize  its  glory. 

It  is  the  heritage  of  the  citizen,  and  to  it  every  citizen  may 
claim  an  inalienable  right ; to  it  every  citizen  should  prove  his 
right  by  an  intense  devotion  and  unqualified  support  of  those 
well  defined  principles  which  constitute  civil  liberty  and  a rep- 
resentative form  of  government.  Every  true  soldier  proved 
his  claim,  but  he  alone  is  greatest  among  us  who  can  gather 
together  the  diverse  fragments  of  humanity,  impelled  by  such 
patriotism,  and  mold  and  direct  them  into  one  common,  har- 
monious, effective  force ; who  can  direct  or  lead  the  multitude 
into  one  channel  of  great  achievement  and  success.  In  that 
power  of  controlling  men  ; in  that  great  personality  which 
enables  one  man  to  bend  a multitude  to  his  will,  to  fill  that 
multitude  with  enthusiasm  to  his  own  akin,  filling  each  and  all 
with  an  unwavering  faith  in  him  and  his  methods,  each  of  the 
three,  Grant,  Sherman,  and  Sheridan,  excelled  to  a degree  so 
remarkable  that  none  for  a moment  will  presume  to  question 
their  well  earned  fame,  and  history  willp’ecord  it  so  long  as  the 
story  of  American  freedom  shall  find  a place  upon  her  pages. 

When  repeating  the  story  of  our  country’s  peril,  and  citing 

the  listener  to  the  struggles  and  sacrifices  for  her  redemption, 

with  pride  and  wfith  one  accord  we  point  to  those  three  heroes 

as  the  most  brilliant  beacon  lights  that  served  to  guide  us  out 

of  the  terrrible  nightmare  and  gloom  of  the  Great  Rebellion. 

The  onlooking  world  sees  and  approves  the  estimate  we  place 

upon  them.  All  people  unite  in  giving  these  three  men  the 
18 
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highest  place  in  the  military  annals  of  that  great  struggle,  but 
no  one,  not  even  their  most  devoted  admirers,  will  claim  that 
they  were  faultless.  They  all  made  mistakes.  As  has  been 
well  said  by  a recent  writer:  ‘‘He  who  made  no  mistakes, 
ma^le  no  war.” 

But  we  now  approach  the  point  at  which  our  paths  diverge. 
Personal  recollections  bias  and  divide  us.  Personal  experiences 
necessarily  color  our  opinions,  and  personal  friendships  influence 
our  judgments  and  control  our  estimates  of  men  and  results. 
We  would  speak  of  those  who  in  a less  marked  degree,  but 
with  no  less  devotion,  and  with  fully  as  exalted  a patriotism, 
gave  all  they  had  and  all  they  were  upon  the  altar  of  our 
common  country.  Their  work  as  well  done,  their  fealty  to  the 
flag  as  true,  their  sacrifices  as  great,  and  their  followers 
inspired  with  as  exalted  zeal,  yet  more  circumscribed  in  their 
field  of  action,  they  may  not  have  exhibited  such  brilliancy  of 
execution,  nor  have  had  so  extensive  an  influence.  These  filled 
the  place  assigned  them  with  as  much  credit  as  did  those 
already  mentioned.  To  such  you  and  I had  nearer  access, 
knew  them  better,  could  more  nearly  measure  their  influence, 
and  more  intelligently  appreciate  their  successes.  So  may  I 
with  equal  truth  assert  of  all  the  corps  commanders  throughout 
all  the  armies.  We  difi'er  when  we  come  to  measure  our  corps 
commanders  as  we  do  those  of  inferior  grades  of  command, 
you  giving  your  best  tribute  to  yours,  and  1 to  mine. 

You  soldiers  of  the  Fifteenth  and  Seventeenth  Corps  will 
never  forget  that  greatest  of  all  volunteer  soldiers,  John  A. 
Logan. 

You  feel  your  very  fingers  tingle  as  you  hear  his  name ; the 
vision  of  the  past  rises  before  you  as  a reality,  and  memory 
carries  you  back  in  imagination  to  the  scenes  of  Atlanta,  amid 
that  fearful  struggle  where  McPherson  fell.  You  never  ca?i, 
you  never  will  wish  to,  forgot  him  as  you  saw  him  in  that 
supreme  hour  of  his  glory.  You  love  and  admire  him  not 
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more  for  what  he  was  and  what  he  did,  than  for  that  common 
bond  of  comradeship  that  binds  us  all  into  a close  communion 
guild.  You  will  not  wonder  that  we  of  the  old  Fourteenth 
Corps  remember  with  equal  love  and  admiration  our  corps 
commander.  I invite  you  to  a short  retrospective  view  of  the 
character  and  military  life  of  General  George  H.  Thomas,  not 
only  as  an  individual  around  whose  brow  the  splendor  of  mili- 
tary glory  shines,  but  as  a representative  character,  illustrat- 
ing a large  class  of  heroes  whose  lives  were  offered,  many  of 
whom  were  sacrificed,  for  us  and  those  who  follow  us. 

If  General  Garfield  could  say,  with  his  intimate  acquaintance 
and  long  service  under  General  Thomas,  that  he  felt  himself 
inadequate  to  do  him  even  ‘^approximate  justice,”  well  might 
I hesitate  to  speak ; and  were  it  not  that  1 speak  of  a class  of 
which  he  is  a grand  representative,  rather  than  for  the  indi- 
vidual man,  who  needs  no  eulogy,  I might  well  refrain.  It 
seems  passing  strange  that  such  meager  material  exists  from 
which  to  learn  of  General  Thomas’  early  life,  and  yet  we  find 
that  in  youth  he  was  distinguished  as  one  who  was  successful  in 
what  he  undertook. 

A native  of  Virginia,  he  early  imbibed  the  martial  spirit  for 
which  citizens  of  the  Old  Dominion  had  a peculiar  fondness. 
Seeking  an  appointment  as  a cadet,  he  entered  West  Point  in 
1836,  at  the  age  of  twenty,  from  which  he  graduated  with 
honor  in  1840,  and  entered  at  once  on  military  life  as  second 
lieutenant  of  artillery,  receiving  his  commision  the  day  of  his 
graduation.  Idis  active  experience  in  war  was  first  in  Florida, 
and  next  in  Mexico,  during  both  of  which  wars  he  drew  from 
his  superiors  always  unqualified  commendation.  Rising  rapidly 
in  rank,  he  was  breveted  three  times  for  gallantry  in  action 
prior  to  the  close  of  the  Mexican  War,  receiving  from  the 
cautious  and  severe  criticism  of  General  Wool  most  complimen- 
tary mention.  Blest  with  perfect  health,  he  was  always  present 
with  his  command  and  never  off  duty.  After  passing  through 
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the  Florida  War,  begun  in  1840,  he  was  stationed  in  command 
of  forts  and  barracks  in  Texas  until  the  advent  of  the  Mexican 
War,  after  the  close  of  which  he  was  on  the  frontier  and  skir- 
mishing with  the  Indians,  where,  having  been  wounded  in  1860, 
he  went  East  on  leav^e.  When  thus  olf  duty  he  watched  with 
painful  apprehension  the  proceedings  of  Congress,  and  the  great 
strife  of  opinion  among  the  people,  which  culminated  in  the 
conflict  of  arms. 

He  was  a careful  student  of  all  the  matters  pertaining  to  his 
profession,  thoroughly  educated  as  to  military  and  international 
law,  and  at  all  times  subordinated  the  military  to  the  civil 
power,  a firm  believer  in  the  constitution  of  the  country  and 
the  principles  which  constitute  the  foundation  on  which  the 
government  rests.  Sustained  ))y  a strong  character  and  a 
thoroughly  patriotic  education,  he  failed  not  when  the  hour 
came  to  decide  for  or  against  the  flag.  The  first  mutterings  of 
the  storm  of  treason  alarmed  him,  for,  like  Sherman,  he  knew 
too  well  the  stuff  out  of  which  traitors  were  being  made.  Born 
in  a Southern  home,  he  was  ])y  birth,  by  education,  by  inheri- 
tance, and  by  every  association  a thorough  Southern  man  : in 
feeling,  oi)inions,  and  in  practices  a Virginian  of  the  Virginians. 
Of  Welsli  and  Huguenot  stock,  his  ancestors  had  resided  in 
Southeast  Virginia  for  several  generations,  and  were  well 
equipped  with  the  good  things  of  earth,  fine  gentlefolk,  with 
strong  prejudices  all  in  harmony  with  the  political  and  social 
status  of  those  who  precipitated  the  Rebellion,  all  of  which 
had  their  influence  in  the  makeup  of  our  hero’s  character. 

As  a rule,  army  ex[)erience  only  lends  strength  to  such  an 
education  and  training;  the  “divine  institution,”  whose  atmos- 
phere he  had  breathed  from  infancy  to  manhood,  was  always 
a strong  factor  in  coloring  the  thought  and  opinion  of  its 
votaries.  It  was  but  natural  to  ex])ect  that  one  stirred  by  such 
strong  influences  might  drift  away  from  his  moorings  and  fol- 
low, if  not  lead,  the  hotheads  of  Virginia  into  the  vortex  of 
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rebellion  toward  which  they  were  rushing  with  such  amazing 
unanimity.  It  is  recorded  of  Thomas  that  he  was  in  advance 
of  his  Southern  associates  in  that  he  read  the  signs  of  the  times 
clearly  enought  to  discern  that  the  doom  of  slavery  was  sealed, 
hence  he  advocated  gradual  emancipation.  As  in  that,  so  in 
the  questions  of  international  law  he  had  a clearer  vision  than 
Southern  men  generally,  and  while  Robert  E.  Lee  yielded  to 
the  mad  elements  which,  in  their  frenzy,  forced  Virginia  into 
rebellion,  Thomas  stood  firm  and  read  between  the  lines  the 
duty  of  a patriot,  plainly  discerning  that  in  the  maintenance  of 
the  Union  only  could  peace  and  prosperity  come  to  his  people. 
As  he  said  : ‘‘I  never  for  a moment  doubted  in  which  course 

my  duty  lay.” 

It  is  a well  authenticated  fact  that  in  the  early  days  of  the 
War,  when  chaos  ruled  the  hour,  it  was  with  great  hesitation 
that  General  Scott  placed  General,  then  Major,  Thomas  in  an 
important  command.  The  men  in  authority  knew  full  well  the 
great  pressure  directed  toward  army  officers  to  draw  them 
away.  They  knew  that  Virginians  regarded  the  mother  State 
as  entitled  to  their  first  love  and  obedience  ; they  knew  that 
almost  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet  the  Constitutional  Convention 
declared  for  separation,  which  act  cut  the  Gordion  knot,  and 
her  people  went  in  droves  into  rebellion,  General  R.  E.  Lee 
leading  the  procession.  Virginians  then  spelled  Virginia  with 
a big  U,  and  Nation  with  a little  n.  Therefore  we  need  not 
express  surprise  that  at  first  General  Scott  knew  not  wliorn  to 
trust,  nor  that  a shadow  for  the  moment  fell  on  Thomas. 
But  equally  as  well  may  we  with  joy  behold  him,  along  with 
that  host  of  noble  men  whom  as  a class  he  represents,  who  by 
their  courage  and  true  devotion  proved  their  loyalty  second  to 
no  patriot  north  of  Mason  and  Dixon’s  line. 

It  is  with  the  highest  degree  of  satisfaction  that  this  man’s 
admirers  read  history  and  note  with  what  alacrity  he  chose  the 
better  part  in  the  Great  Struggle.  Not  a moment  did  he 
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hesitate  as  to  what  course  to  pursue.  Although  on  leave  when 
General  Twiggs  surrendered  his  regiment  in  Texas,  the  moment 
it  arrived  within  our  lines  he  broke  his  leave  and  joined  it,  and 
as  junior  major  was'  ordered  to  its  command,  when  renewing 
his  allegiance,  so  basely  betrayed  ])y  Twiggs,  he  at  once 
entered  into  the  conflict.  R.  E.  Lee,  his  colonel,  resigned  on  the 
20th  of  April,  1861,  three  days  after  Virginia  adopted  the 
ordinance  of  Secession.  Twenty-four  others  went  with  him,  and 
all  confldently  expected  Thomas  to  follow.  But  for  once  they 

counted  without  their  host.”  His  patriotism  was  made  of 
sterner  stuft'.  Striking  at  the  life  of  the  Nation  had  no  charm 
for  him. 

Having  thus  far  made  service  in  the  army  his  life  work,  hav- 
ing met  every  emergency  with  alacrity  and  success,  occupying 
high  rank,  to  which  he  had  risen  through  efficiency  and  gal- 
lantry, he  now  gives  evidence  of  his  strong  manhood,  disap- 
pointing his  Southern  admirers,  many  of  whom  had  been  his 
life  long  associates  and  friends,  who  bitterly  manifested  their 
chagrin,  yet  in  as  marked  a manner  com[)letely  and  happily 
surprising  the  doubters  and  croakers  at  Washington.  Break- 
ing away  from  his  social  ties  he  declared  unreservedly  for  the 
flag,  and  entered  at  once  into  the  ranks  of  his  countr3^’s  defend- 
ers, and  took  up  the  line  of  march  as  faithfully,  as  cheerfully, 
as  did  any  of  his  compeers.  North  or  elsewhere.  For  that 
exhibition  of  true  loyalty  to  the  flag  the  tongue  of  slander 
attacked  him,  and  would  have  plucked  the  laurels  from  his  brow 
that  a (jujirter  of  a century  of  stainless  service  and  unexcelled 
success  had  placed  there.  Tlie  disap})ointed  men  who  had  sold 
their  l/irthright  for  less  than  a “mess  of  pottage”  would  have 
dragged  him  down  to  their  own  degraded  level  by  insinuating 
that  he  dallied  with  the  old  harlot  of  secession.  But  his  grand 
character  and  consistent  obedience  to  duty,  together  with  indis- 
putable evidence  furnished  by  his  defamers,  branded  the  eflbrt  as 
a base  slander,  which  died  with  having  had  only  half  an  existence. 
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Beginning  the  work  at  once,  he  was  ordered  to  his  native 
State,  where  he  won  first  honors  by  defeating  Stonewall  Jack- 
son,  the  pride  of  Virginia  and  of  great  fame  in  the  Confederacy. 
But  the  necessities  of  the  West  soon  called  him  to  Kentucky, 
where  he  destroyed  Zollicoffer  and  his  army,  and  began  those 
preparations  which  finally  culminated  in  the  organization  of  the 
Army  of  the  Cumberland.  It  has  been  said  that  General 
Thomas  was  a slow  man,  but  follow  him  from  the  time  he 
secured  an  independent  command,  and  we  find  him  ever  ready  to 
meet  the  enemy,  never  caught  napping,  making  few  mistakes. 
He  won  the  confidence  and  devotion  of  his  soldiers  because  he 
had  a heart  that  could  feel  for  them,  careful,  cautious,  mindful 
of  their  comfort  and  safety,  yet  always  on  the  alert,  never  sur- 
prised, his  soldiers  caught  from  him  the  same  qualities  and 
always  cheerfully  responded  to  the  demands  he  made  upon 
them. 

By  dint  of  successful  organization,  this  man  brought  the 
Army  of  the  Cumberland  up  to  its  remarkable  standard  of 
excellence,  by  which,  with  his  personal  influence  with  the  Four- 
teenth Corps,  he  was  enabled  to  snatch  victory  from  defeat  at 
Stone  River,  and  later  on  with  the  same  command  to  save  Rose- 
crans’  army  from  annihilation  on  the  bloody  field  of  Chicka- 
mauga. 

It  has  been  said  by  military  critics,  learned  in  the  art  of  war, 
that  no  commander  of  any  army  ever  exliibited  more  sublime 
heroism,  or  inspired  in  his  soldiers  a more  glorious  reproduc- 
tion of  his  own  skill  and  courage,  than  did  General  Thomas  in 
the  last  act  of  that  fearful  tragedy  at  Chickamauga.  To  appre- 
ciate Chickamauga,  we  must  remember  the  situation,  which  no 
doubt  some  of  you  do.  Thomas  was  a subordinate  in  command 
of  a little  more  than  half  of  the  army.  On  the  19th  of  Septem- 
ber the  battle  in  reality  was  in  full  activity.  By  noon  of  the 
20th  disaster  had  come  to  the  right.  The  commanding  general, 
with  the  other  corps  commanders,  had  left  the  field,  and  the 
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battle  was  left  to  Thomas  and  the  Fourteenth  Corps.  He 
received  no  orders  nor  information  from  the  commandino^  ^en- 
eral ; could  not  know  of  the  disaster  on  the  right  until  devel- 
oped by  the  uncovering  of  Bragg’s  left ; could  not  anticipate 
emergencies,  but  must  conquer  as  they  developed.  No  one  not 
of  the  strongest  and  most  versatile  military  ability  could  have 
succeeded  at  so  critical  a time. 

To  command  the  whole  Army  of  the  Cumberland  against 
equal  numbers  was  no  trifling  matter  ; but  to  take  a little  more 
than  half  that  army,  and  with  it  make  a successful  resistance 
against  the  tremendous  force  which  had  been  so  concentrated  to 
annihilate  it,  and  that  without  cavalry,  no  lines  connected,  the 
rest  of  the  army  and  all  the  cavalry  in  rapid  retreat,  the  now 
victorious  enemy  in  superior  numbers  rushing  with  savage  fury 
upon  the  shattered  lines,  was  an  achievment  worthy  of  any 
hour  of  peril  which  any  portion  of  our  army  experienced. 
When  the  emergency  came,  Thomas  rose  successfully  to  the 
demands  of  the  situation.  He  demonstrated  with  his  fragment 
of  the  army  what  might  have  been  easily  done  by  the  whole  in- 
tact, had  his  advice  been  taken.  But  seeing  the  Fourteenth 
Corps  left  to  stand  the  shock  alone,  the  overconlident  enemy 
pressing  on  all  sides,  the  time  for  the  crucial  test  had  arrived, 
and  he  was  equal  to  it. 

To  Turchin,  on  the  left,  he  said:  ‘‘Break  that  line.”  To 
Steadman  : “Check  that  advance  on  the  right,  and  I will  take 
care  of  the  center.”  Finding  willing  officers  and  soldiers  to 
follow,  he  and  they  with  one  accord  grappled  with  the  foe,  and 
with  a determination  never  excelled  they  met  that  charge, 
broke  the  lines,  drove  the  enemy  back,  and  victory  was  theirs. 
No  single  act  of  any  commander  deserves  a higher  place  in  the 
annals  of  war  than  does  that  of  General  Thomas  in  saving  the 
Army  of  the  Cumberland  on  that  day,  not  retreating  until 
ordered  by  tlie  commanding  general.  But  for  his  skill  in  com- 
manding and  his  heroism  in  battle,  the  wliole  of  that  grand  army 
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would  have  been  driven  into  the  Tennessee  River,  scattered  in 
the  Tennessee  mountains,  or  prisoners  of  war.  Well  might 
Grant  telegraph  him  (ignoring  the  commanding  general)  to 
hold  Chattanooga  at  all  hazards ; and  most  appropriate  was 
the  answer  : ‘‘  We’ll  hold  it  till  we  starve.” 

General  Grant  was  moved  to  write  in  his  Memoirs  that  he 
^ ‘ appreciated  the  force  of  that  dispatch  later  when  he  witnessed 
the  condition  of  affairs  which  prompted  it.  It  looked,  indeed, 
as  if  but  two  courses  were  open ; one  to  starve,  the  other  sur- 
render or  be  captured.”  He  held  the  place  without  reinforce- 
ments ; held  it  until  Grant,  with  the  combined  power  of  the 
Government  at  his  command,  opened  communication  and  fed 
the  army.  History  will  preserve  the  record  of  that  successful 
defense  and  its  results  so  long  as  this  Government  lives.  By 
the  saving  of  this  army,  Grant  was  enabled  to  win  his  glory  at 
Chattanooga  and  Missionary  Ridge.  It  made  the  campaign  to 
Atlanta  and  the  March  to  the  Sea  possible,  and  contributed 
largely  to  crushing  the  life  out  of  the  Rebellion. 

Volumes  without  number  have  been  written  of  the  War  ; 
Chickamauga  has  been  a prominent  theme  in  all  ; civilian  and 
soldier  have  compared  it  with  other  great  battles,  each  in  turn 
placing  different  estimates  u})on  it.  But  to  my  mind.  General 
Hill,  of  Confederate  fame,  states  it  most  succinctly  and  truly 
when  he  says  : ‘ ‘ That  barren  victory  destroyed  the  elan  of 

the  Southern  Confederates.  It  was  never  afterward  apparent.  ’ ’ 

The  sequel  to  Chickamauga,  during  the  approach  of  starva- 
tion, and  prior  to  the  start  for  Atlanta,  cannot  be  expressed  in 
terms  of  too  high  commendation  of  the  then  commander  of  the 
Army  of  the  Cumberland.  So  eager  had  the  boys  become  to 
drive  Bragg  away  from  Missionary  Ridge,  that  no  quicker  was 
the  order  given  than  did  they  move  on  the  rebel  lines,  and 
accomplish  two  days  ahead  of  time  the  first  advance  directed  by 
General  Grant.  They  did  on  the  23d  what  he  thought  they 
would  accomplish  only  by  the  25th.  You  are  all  familiar  with 
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the  story  of  that  advance  up  Missionary  Ridge,  and  that  tran- 
scending of  orders  when  Thomas’  boys  took  the  first  line  of 
works  on  top  of  the  hill,  under  pretense  that  such  was  meant 
in  Grant’s  order  to  take  the  line  at  the  bottom.  Sheridan’s 
evasive  answer  on  that  day  to  Grant’s  staff  officer  has  been 
placed  on  the  historic  page,  to  remain  there. 

There  is  a mystery  connected  with  General  Grant  on  that 
occasion  that  will  never  be  ‘solved.  General  Thomas  had  uni- 
formly succeeded  from  the  beginning  of  the  War.  By  his 
• acknowledged  generalship  he  had  saved  that  army,  had  held  Chat- 
tanooga against  overpowering  numbers,  which  General  Grant 
himself  deemed  nearly  impossible.  When  the  time  for  the 
battle  came,  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland  anticipated  orders  all ' 
along  to  victory,  excepting  one  short  delay  of  an  hour,  caused 
by  waiting  Hooker’s  advance,  which  was  delayed  five  hours,  all 
in  obediance  to  orders,  and  yet  General  Grant,  almost  with  his 
dying  breath,  gave  reluctant  credit  to  General  Thomas,  while 
Sheridan,  for  the  same  success,  Avon  his  stars.  As  the  soldiers 
said  to  General  Thomas,  on  the  hill,  Avhen  he  gently  chided 
them  for  transcending  orders:  “Why,  general,  you  have 
been  training  us  nine  weeks  for  this  A^ery  thing.” 

We  noAV  follow  the  general  through  the  preparations  for  the 
.Atlanta  campaign,  having  been  placed  in  command  of  the  Army 
of  the  Cumberland,  occupying  the  center  of  Sherman’s  army  to 
the  end.  During  that  one  hundred  and  forty  days  of  constant 
battle,  there  Avas  no  surer  sign  of  the  success  of  the  movement 
than  that  Thomas  apj)roved  it.  The  assault  on  Kcncsaw, 
described  by  General  Logan  so  vividly,  which  was  such  a dis- 
mal failure,  was  attempted  against  Thomas’  positive  protest.  As 
the  general  commanding  said:  “Thomas  shook  his  head,  as 
usual.”  Far  ])etter  had  his  advice  been  taken,  as  usual.  Know- 
ing that,  as  Ave  lay  waiting  and  expecting  to  go  to  the  aid  of  the 
brave  boys  who  fell  there  like  feaA'^cs  ])efore  an  autumn  blast,  it 
was  no  encouraging  prospect  that  opened  before  us.  But  it 
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was  a comfort  to  know  that  his  prudent  caution  and  superior 
wisdom  saved  us  against  a repetition  of  such  useless  assaults 
and  the  sacrifice  of  many  noble  comrades. 

The  Fifteenth  and  Seventeenth  Corps  fought  perhaps  the 
most  sanguinary  battles  on  that  campaign.  They  were  on  the 
wings  of  the  army,  and  were  marched  back  and  forth  as  the 
occasion  demanded.  There  Johnson,  and  afterward  Hood,  each 
made  his  most  determined  attacks.  It  has  been  thouo:ht  that 
the  center  had  an  easy  time,  yet  true  soldiers,  as  were  the  boys 
of  the  Army  of  Ohio  and  Tennessee,  will  not  claim  that  any 
doubt  obtained  as  to  the  ability  or  courage  of  Thomas  or  his 
army.  You  called  us  Thomas’  pets,  esi)ecially  the  Fourteenth 
Corps.  You  will  admit,  however,  that  the  center  of  an  army 
is  always  to  be  held.  It  is  the  rallying  point,  and  must  be 
intact.  It  was  the  want  of  that  precaution  that  so  nearly  lost 
us  Chickamauga.  Break  the  center,  and  the  day  is  lost.  If 
pets,  they  must  have  won  the  favor  of  the  general  by  some 
deserving  conduct  in  the  past,  and,  if  not  worthy  of  the  favor, 
they  would  have  been  sorry  material  with  which  to  hold  a cen- 
ter on  such  a campaign.  Thomas  was  not  unaware  of  the  jest- 
ing at  our  expense,  but  once  only  was  known  to  allude  to  it. 
After  the  battle  of  Jonesboro  he  sent  word  to  Howard  that 
‘‘Thomas’  have  several  guns  with  Howard’s  mark  on 

them,”  adding  that  “ He  can  have  them  now,  having  probably 
loaned  them  to  Hood,  who  has  returned  them.” 

The  list  of  killed  and  wounded  during  a campaign  is  gener- 
ally accepted  as  a true  test  of  the  work  done.  By  comparing 
that  of  the  three  armies  engaged  in  the  Atlanta  campaign,  we 
find  that  in  killed  and  wounded,  the  Army  of  Ohio  lost  sixteen 
per  cent  ; the  Army  of  the  Tennessee,  twenty-six  per  cent ; 
the  Army  of  the  Cumberland,  thirty-two  per  cent. 

The  March  to  the  Sea  was  about  to  begin.  The  thought 
was  that  Hood,  who  was  driving  north  with  the  whole  of  his 
army,  must  be  looked  after  ; and  who  must  be  sent  to  command 
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agfliiist  him  ? Thomas  was  placed  on  that  duty.  It  was  the 
department  lieretofore  occupied  by  the  Army  of  the  Cum- 
berland, and  in  which  Thomas  had  achieved  his  most  brilliant 
successes. 

Taking  from  him  the  Fourteenth  and  Twentieth  Corps  to 
accompany  Sherman  to  the  sea,  he  was  left  with  only  one  organ- 
ized corps  of  his  old  army,  to  cope  single  handed  with  Hood 
and  the  whole  of  the  magnificent  Rebel  forces,  that  had  dis- 
puted inch  by  inch  the  long  line  of  defenses  from  Chattanooga 
to  Atlanta  so  stubbornly  that  our  average  progress  was  only 
one  mile  a day.  To  fully  understand  the  position  of  our  army 
at  this  time  and  place,  it  is  necessary  to  remember  that  it  was 
supposed  that  Hood  would  change  front,  follow  and  harrass 
Sherman  ; but,  instead,  he  now  turned  his  whole  force  against 
Thomas,  who,  with  the  Fourth  Corps  as  a nucleus,  was  obliged 
to  reorganize  an  army  in  the  face  of  an  enemy  greatly  his 
superior  in  numbers,  who,  being  in  possession  of  the  railroads, 
had  the  power  to  delay  the  concentration  of  the  scattered  troops 
which,  during  the  Atlanta  campaign,  had  l)een  detached  to  pro- 
tect and  defend  important  points  all  through  the  department. 
Grant  says  Thomas’  infantry  outnumbered  Hood’s,  but  that 
Hood’s  cavalry  was  far  superior  to  Thomas’,  because  Sherman 
had  transferred  the  cavalry  to  the  East  and  Soidh. 

But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  he  also  says  the  infantry 
was  in  small  detachments  ; that  they  had  to  be  gathered  in  over 
long  distances  and  bad  roads  during  the  rainy  season.  All  of 
this  made  delay  unavoidable,  and  while  Grant  and  the  men  at 
Washington  were  impatient  that  an  advance  was  not  begun 
earlier,  and  urged  and  harrassed  him  because  he  did  not  move, 
Thomas,  who  possessed  some  of  Grant’s  own  bulldog  nature, 
would  not  move  until  he  had  Hood  where  he  wanted  him,  and 
his  own  army  ready.  When  he  moved,  he  scored  the  most 
successful  movement,  when  measured  by  results,  that  was  made 
during  the  whole  War  ; Hood’s  army  was  destroyed  and  did 
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not  appear  again  as  an  organized  force.  General  Thomas’  own 
words  in  his  dispatch  to  Halleck  describe  best  the  results  at 
Nashville.  He  says:  “ I fought  the  battles  of  the  15th  and 
16th  of  December  with  troops  but  partially  equipped,  and, 
notwithstanding  the  inclemency  of  the  weather  and  the  partial 
equipment,  have  been  enabled  to  drive  the  enemy  beyond  two 
rivers,  and  that  without  pontoons  and  with  but  little  transpor- 
tation for  supplies.  Too  much  must  not  be  expected  of  troops 
that  have  to  be  reorganized,  especially  when  they  have  the  task 
before  them  of  destroying  a force  in  a winter  campaign  which 
was  enabled  to  make  an  obstinate  resistance  to  twice  its  numbers 
in  spring  and  summer.” 

This  is  the  only  protest  that  this  noble  soldier  has  left  on 
record  against  the  severe  criticism  made  upon  him  previous  to 
that  battle,  and  repeated  since  his  death.  He  felt,  as  he  said, 
that  history  would  do  him  justice,  and  was  satisfied  that  the 
country  w^ould  award  him  due  credit  in  accordance  with  his 
merits  and  in  harmony  with  results.  The  importance  of  that 
last  great  battle  in  the  West  cannot  be  overestimated.  Nash- 
ville was  the  only  battle  in  that  War  that  annihilated  an  army. 
Hood  crossed  the  Tennessee  late  in  November  with  fifty-seven 
thousand  soldiers,  the  finest  army  in  the  Confederacy.  In  less 
than  thirty  days,  twenty-five  thousand  of  them  were  killed, 
wounded  or  captured,  thousands  more  had  deserted,  and  the 
balance  were  broken  into  fragments.  Nothing  but  a disorgan- 
ized  rabble  followed  him  south,  never  more  to  appear  as  an 
army. 

The  Nation  by  this  time  was  ready  to  recognize  the  merits  of 
General  Thomas.  The  people  had  learned  to  know  that  solely 
by  his  own  abilities,  without  influence  from  powerful  friends,  he 
had  attained  a position  second  to  none  in  the  estimation  of  the 
country  and  in  the  affection  of  his  soldiers.  Honors  and 
rewards  were  pressed  upon  him,  but  with  a quiet  dignity  of 
character  he  declined  them  all,  satisfied  with  having  done  his  duty 
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as  a soldier.  Considering  the  military  importance  of  General 
Thomas’  victories,  it  is  remarkable  that  the  commanding  gen- 
eral could  find  it  in  his  heart  to  place  on  the  historic  page  such 
criticism  of  his  methods  as  we  find  there.  It  has  been  sur- 
mised that  he  could  not  have  accomplished  the  campaign  to 
Atlanta.  Possibly  not.  But  the  fact  remain^  that  all  along 
that  march  what  Thomas  approved  was  successful ; what  he 
‘ ‘ shook  his  head  at  ’ ’ failed. 

It  was  said  that  at  Nashville  he  was  slow.  But  while  the 
commanding  general  was  restless,  and  the  men  at  Washington 
were  anxious.  General  Logan  said,  ‘ ^ Hands  off  ; Thomas  is 
right.”  When  the  proper  time  came  he  moved,  and  General 
Grant  in  his  last  general  order  put  it  on  record  that  he  was  a 
grand  success  and  the  people  would  sustain  him. 

General  Thomas  with  all  his  attainment  was  of  a conservative 
and  retiring  nature.  The  government  at  Washington  learned 
to  appreciate  him,  and  early  in  the  War  offered  him  the  posi- 
tion of  commander-in-chief  of  the  army,  which  he  declined. 
Although  not  off  ensively  ambitious,  he  was  sensitive  and  guarded 
well  his  dignity  as  aii  officer.  If  an  attempt  was  made  to 
supersede  him  with  his  inferiors,  he  quickly  entered  protest, 
but  never  ‘‘sulked  in  his  tent.”  Instead,  he  always,  as  he 
said  at  Nashville,  would  submit  and  serve  where  assigned,  with- 
out a murmur. 

In  rehearsing  the  principal  acts  of  the  Great  Drama  from  its 
inception  to  its  close,  we  find  no  brighter  page  of  its  record 
than  that  which  tells  the  story  of  the  part  enacted  by  General 
George  H.  Thomas.  From  his  first  act,  when  his  friend,  Sena- 
tor Mason,  at  Washington,  said  to  him  on  his  way  to  West 
Point  : “Young  man,  our  congressional  district  never  had  a 
cadet  graduate  from  West  Point ; if  you  do  not,  I never  wish  to 
see  you  again,”  to  the  time  he  fell  at  his  post  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, no  one  has  been  found  to  utter  one  word  derogatory  to 
his  character,  save  the  one  bitter  falsehood  of  disappointed 
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enemies,  which  fell  to  earth  as  harmless  as  it  was  silly  in  its 
inception.  No  shaft  of  envy  can  beat  successfully  against  his 
character  ; no  criticism  dim  his  fame  ; no  record  be  found  to 
blur  his  reputation.  From  the  beginning  of  time  historians 
have  written  and  poets  have  sung  the  praises  of  the  successful 
soldier,  and  still  the  refrain  goes  on.  The  story  of  the  War 
of  1861  to  1865  will  contribute  its  share  of  human  history. 
Conspicuous  in  it  all  will  be  the  part  enacted  by  our  hero. 

General  Thomas  never  lost  a battle,  but  what  will  character- 
istically distinguish  him  most  was  the  result  of  the  battle  of 
Nashville.  As  the  hero  of  Nashville  he  will  ever  be  known. 
His  patience  before  the  battle,  while  his  superiors  were  clamor- 
ing for  the  advance,  was  not  less  remarkable  than  his  tactics  on 
the  field  when  he  was  ready  and  the  conflict  raged.  His  vic- 
tory there  was  the  most  complete  victory  of  the  War.  And 
when  peace  came,  with  all  the  power  and  influence  he  could 
command,  he  entered  into  the  restoration  of  the  civil  govern- 
ment with  earnestness  and  zeal,  and  did  all  he  could  to  allay 
the  animosities  engendered  by  the  War. 

Less  than  five  years  elapsed  in  which  he  was  permitted  to  aid 
in  repairing  the  ravages  of  war.  March  28,  1870,  he  fell  at 
the  post  of  duty  with  his  harness  on  — to  us,  seemingly  too 
soon  ; yet  he  had  filled  up  the  measure  of  a true  life,  and  like 
as  the  ripened  shock  of  grain  gathered  into  the  garner,  so  he, 
the  faithful  soldier,  Christian  gentleman,  true  man,  was  gath- 
ered to  his  fathers ; and  so  long  as  there  remains  a soldier  of 
the  Army  of  the  Cumberland,  so  long  will  there  be  a comrade 
to  drop  a tear  of  fond  recollection  to  his  memory. 


SIX  MONTHS  IN  THE  THIRD  CAVALRY 
DIVISION  UNDER  CUSTER. 


BY  COMPANION  W.  G.  CUMMINGS. 

Everyone  who  has  attended  encampments  or  reunions  of  old 
soldiers  in  the  West  for  the  last  twenty  years  has  heard  (as  I 
have)  a hundred  times  that  side-splitting,  mirth-provoking 
conundrum,  “Who  ever  saw  a dead  cavalryman?”  followed 
by  a horse  laugh.  I have  held  all  night  sessions  with  myself 
several  times  trying  to  learn  where  the  funny  point  came  in. 
Was  it  the  lack  of  a dead  cavalryman,  or  a lack  of  the  most 
rudimentary  knowledge  of  the  history  of  the  War?  It  would 
have  been  very  funny  indeed  if  our  cavalry  had  come  out 
unscathed,  from  the  numerous  and  sanguinary  engagements  in 
which  it  participated  during  the  War.  Such  unpardonable 
ignorance  of  the  service  of  the  different  branches  of  our  army 
ought  to  provoke  the  risibles  of  a “sawhorse.”  G.  L.  Kil- 
mer, a correspondent  of  some  of  the  patent  inside  papers  in  the 
West,  in  writing  alleged  battle  scenes  says  : “Of  course,  the 
cavalry  turned  no  batteries,  captured  no  guns.  ’ ’ Here  we  see 
illustrated  the  eternal  fitness  of  all  things  mundane.  A writer 
selects  for  n subject  that  of  which  he  knows  the  least.  Truly 
this  is  not  without  some  compensation,  for  where  one  draws  on 
his  imagination  for  his  facts,  he  has  the  advantage  of  not  know- 
ing but  what  some  of  his  fancies  may  have  been  true. 

Sheridan,  writing  of  the  battle  of  Oi)e(pion,  says  (second 
volume  Memoirs,  page  26):  “The  ground  which  Brccken- 
ridge  was  holding  was  open,  and  offered  an  o})portunity  such  as 
seldom  had  been  presented  during  the  War  for  a mounted 
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attack.  The  instant  Merritt’s  division  could  be  formed  for  the 
charge,  it  went  at  Breckenridge’s  infantry  and  Fitz  Lee’s  cav- 
alry with  such  momentum  as  to  break  the  Confederates’  left. 
Merritt’s  brigades,  led  by  Custer,  met  from  the  start  with 
pronounced  success,  and  with  sabre  and  pistol  in  hand,  literally 
rode  down  a battery  of  five  guirs  and  captured  about  twelve  hun- 
dred prisoners.  ” It  is  well  known  how  Merritt’ s division  usually 
went  in,  and  this  was  no  exception  ; Custer  leading  with  the 
old  Michigan  brigade.  God  bless  them.'’  Again,  page  29, 
speaking  of  the  results  of  this  engagement,  he  says  : “We  cap- 
tured five  guns,  nine  battle  flags,  and  about  fifteen  hundred  pris- 
oners. ” From  the  above  it  is  easy  to  see  how  we  came  to  have 
the  prisoners  and  guns  at  least,  and  they  were  taken  when  they 
were  hot,  too.  A captain  of  an  Iowa  regiment,  who  served  in 
the  Nineteenth  Corps,  gave  me  a description  of  this  charge  as  he 
saw  it.  He  said  : “I  heard  a ])uMe,  and  lookino-  to  our  riMit 
and  rear  saw  a few  horsemen,  and  in  the  woods,  behind  them  a 
sheen  of  steel ; then  I witnessed  the  most  inspiring  scene  of  my 
life.  Out  of  the  woods  came  our  cavalry  in  squadron  columns, 
with  their  flags  in  the  first  scpiadron  ; the  pace  increased  from  a 
walk  to  a trot  ; a storm  was  approaching  the  enemy  in  our 
right  front  ; first  a breeze,  then  a gale,  then  a cyclone  ; the 
enemy's  battery  commenced  firing  rapidly;  the  dust  rose  and 
rolled  so  we  could  see  nothing,  but  it  kept  coming  faster  and 
faster  ; now  it  enveloped  the  battery,  which  ceased  firing,  but 
on  it  went,  on  through  the  infantry  and  over  the  crest  toward 
Winchester.  We  raised  a shout  and  started  in  to  help  gather 
in  the  prisoners,  but  found  them  all  secured  by  the  cavalry 
before  we  got  to  them.” 

But  to  get  down  to  our  subject.  The  regiment  that  relieved 
us  from  picket  near  Dayton,  Virginia,  October  6,  1864,  was 
responsible  for  a report  that  General  Wilson  had  been  relieved 
from,  and  General  Custer  assigned  to,  the  command  of  our 
division.  The  news  seemed  almost  too  good  to  be  true  to  us 
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who  had  served  under  General  Custer  in  his  old  brigade,  l^efore 
it  was  taken  from  our  division.  This  would  mean  rouofh  riding: 
and  wicked  lighting,  but  we  would  be  commanded  and  led  in 
battle  by  an  officer  whose  bloody  sabre  no  one  in  the  division 
ever  had  to  look  over  his  shoulders  to  see. 

The  first  eno:ao:ement  under  our  new  division  commander 
occurred  October  9,  1861:,  at  Tom’s  Hill,  just  six  months 
before  Appomattox.  Sheridan  had  decided  to  take  up  a line 
further  down  the  valley,  and  orders  had  been  given  to  us  on  the 
7th,  to  destroy  all  grain  and  forage,  and  drive  all  stock  we 
could  find  along  with  us  as  we  retired.  The  enemy’s  cavalry 
followed  us,  and  some  skirmishing  had  occurred  between  them 
and  our  rear  miard.  In  the  charo:ino:  and  countercharo:ino:  we 
had  captured  some  prisoners,  from  whom  we,  as  well  as  Sheri- 
dan, had  learned  that  Rosser,  the  Savior  of  the  Valley,  had  been 
sent  to  General  Early  with  his  Laurel  Brigade,  to  rid  the  val- 
ley of  that  vaunted  Yankee  cavalry.  So  it  was  no  surprise  to 
us  when  we  turned  around  on  the  9th,  with  sixty  extra  rounds 
of  ammunition  in  our  saddlebags,  to  settle  the  cavalry  question. 
This  engagement  was  about  as  clean  and  square  a cavalry 
fight  as  we  had  during  the  War.  Rosser,  with  three  brigades, 
held  Tom’s  Hill  in  front  of  our  division  of  two  brigades  ; while 
on  our  left  was  Merritt  with  the  first  division  of  three  brig- 
gades,  opposed  by  Lomax  with  two. 

The  battle  raged  for  two  hours  with  varying  success,  until 
our  regiment,  which  had  been  supporting  our  battery,  was 
ordered  to  charge  theirs.  Our  commander  put  us  on  to  the 
battery  in  columns  of  fours,  in  a narrow  fenced  road,  and  when 
the  head  of  the  first  battalion  had  passed  over  the  crest  it  was 
fused  with  canister  and  counter  charged.  The  order,  “Head 
of  column  to  the  right ; tcai’  down  the  fence  ! ” saved  my  bat- 
talion from  being  carried  back  with  the  dehrU.  Then, 
“Left  into  line!”  brought  us  into  shape.  The  rear  battalion, 
thinking  this  was  the  order,  formed  in  our  rear,  and  the 
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first  battalion  behind  it.  With  this  formation  we  went  on  to 
the  battery,  the  first  volley  of  our  carbines  silencing  their  guns. 
Then  commenced  what  is  known  among  the  citizens  of  the  val- 
ley as  the  celebrated  Woodstock  races,  in  which  Rosser,  with 
his  Laurel  Brigade,  broke  the  lowest  twenty-six  mile  record 
ever  made  by  cavalry.  General  Early  is  reported  to  have  said 
to  Rosser,  when  he  next  met  him  : ‘‘Rosser,  had  you  not  bet- 
ter change  your  badge  from  the  laurel  to  the  grape  ? The 
grape  is  a running  vine,  you  know.”  The  winnings  of  our 
division  in  these  races  comprised  six  guns  and  about  three 
hundred  prisoners. 

Our  division,  in  bivouac  on  the  right  of  the  Sixth  Corps,  was 
startled  from  sleep  a little  before  daylight  on  the  morning  of 
October  19th  by  a rattle  and  roar  of  musketry,  which  induced 
each  individual  to  sieze  his  saddle  and  blanket,  and  get  them  on 
his  horse  without  regard  to  regulation  times  or  motions.  In 
half  a minute  most  of  the  men  were  standing  to  horse,  and  with 
the  command,  “In  each  rank,  count  fours!  Prepare  to  mount!  ” 
“Mount!  ” we  started  out  to  support  our  pickets,  which  were 
posted  about  two  miles  to  our  front,  with  no  natural  obstacle 
between  them  and  the  enemy,  that  had  worked  a brigade  up 
close  and  opened  on  them  with  a volley,  to  create  the  impres- 
sion that  here  was  their  main  attack.  As  our  iirst  squadron 
struck  the  head  of  the  enemy’s  column,  who  were  encouraging 
our  pickets  in  their  efforts  to  get  back  to  camp,  they  suddenly 
remembered  a previous  engagement  they  had  made  on  the  west 
side  of  Cedar  Creek,  and  each  one  seemed  most  anxious  to  be 
the  first  at  the  rendezvous.  The  lesson  taught  at  the  “Wood- 
stock  races  ” had  not  been  forgotten.  While  going  to  the  aid 
of  the  pickets,  a flash  lighted  up  the  horizon  to  our  left,  fol- 
lowed by  a roar,  mingled  with  the  boom  of  artillery,  which 
told  only  too  plainly  where  the  real  attack  was. 

The  battle  of  Cedar  Creek  was  on,  which,  commencing  with 
a complete  surprise  to  us  in  the  morning,  resulted  in  a disas- 
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trous  surprise  to  them  at  night.  Our  regiment  was  drawn 
l)ack  and  deployed  as  skirmishers  on  the  high  ground  in  front 
of  the  division,  which  disappeared  in  the  woods  in  our  rear. 
From  our  position,  as  the  day  advanced,  we  could  look  down 
our  line  clear  to  the  pike.  Saw  the  Nineteenth  Corps  as  it  was 
flanked  out  of  position.  Saw  the  battle  as  it  rolled  along  the 
front  of  the  Sixth  Corps  toward  its  right.  Saw  the  old  Sixth 
stand  up  and  fight  till  it  was  flanked  on  its  left,  when  it  too 
made  almost  a half  wheel  to  the  rear.  Could  trace  the  line 
with  a glass  wdiere  the  Sixth  had  been  fighting,  by  the  dead 
and  wounded.  The  right  of  the  Sixth  did  not  move  back  more 
than  an  eighth  of  a mile.  We  drew  back  the  left  of  our  line 
to  keep  our  connection  with  it.  The  enemy,  seeing  this,  com- 
menced shelling  us  and  feeling  for  the  division,  which  they 
found  sooner  than  they  would  a half  hour  earlier,  as  it  had 
been  withdrawn  from  our  rear  and  sent  to  the  left  of  the 
pike,  where  it  charged  on  their  infantry,  causing  it  to  halt  and 
reform.  Just  now  some  of  the  Nineteenth  Corps  men  came 
into  our  skirmish  line,  and  told  us  tiie  cheering  we  heard  on 
the  left  was  on  account  of  Sheridan  getting  back ; that  he  told 
them  to  pitch  in  and  fight  anywhere  they  could  see  a chance  ; 
that  he  was  going  to  have  them  camp  where  they  were  this 
morning.  All  at  once  a band  in  our  rear  struck  up  the  ‘‘Star 
Spangled  Banner,”  and  out  of  the  woods  came  our  division  in 
two-squadron  columns.  The  enemy's  battery  turned  their 
guns  on  them,  and  we  took  in  at  a glance  that,  as  we  were 
nearly  a half  mile  nearer  the  guns  than  they,  we  could  take 
the  guns  while  the  division  got  the  shells  ; so  blowing  a rally 
at  a galloj),  we  charged  on  the  battery  as  foragers,  but  they 
pulled  it  away,  and  threw  a regiment  on  to  us,  which  dissolved 
in  our  front  without  crossing  sabres.  We  were  so  far  in  their 
line  that  there  was  danger  of  their  getting  in  our  rear,  but  as 
our  division  was  coming  up  furiously,  we  halted,  counted  olF, 
and  got  each  company  in  shape.  This  left  us  standing  in  line 
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when  Custer  came  up.  He  ordered  us  to  wheel  by  battalions 
to  the  left,  and  taking  the  Fifth  New  York  from  the  rear  of 
one  of  the  brigades  as  it  passed,  he  formed  them  in  our  rear. 
He  had  driven  their  cavalry  from  the  left  of  their  infantry, 
and  this  gave  him  a chance  to  charge  the  infantry  line  endwise, 
which  he  did  with  our  six  battalions  in  column.  It  rolled  and 
whirled  and  doubled  up  on  itself  toward  the  pike,  as  we  went 
at  it.  A battery  in  their  line  opened  on  us,  and  Custer  said  : 
“ Now,  men,  we  are  going  to  take  that  battery.  I want  no 
man  to  say  a word  till  we  get  through  this  hollow  onto  the 
next  crest,  and  then  every  one  to  yell  like  the  devil,  and  see 
who  will  get  there  first  ! ” But  when  we  got  to  the  crest  they 
had  i)ulled  their  guns  away.  ‘^Now  turn  to  the  right  and 
cross  the  creek  and  get  in  their  rear.”  This  brought  us 
among  ten  thousand  infantry,  all  in  a mass  so  no  one  could 
fire,  and  we  rushed  onto  them,  each  one  yelling,  “Throw  down 
your  guns,”  and  marching  off  as  many  prisoners  as  he  could 
intimidate  with  his  sabre.  Those  nejir  us  threw  down  their 
guns.  About  seventy-five  of  our  regiment,  who  never  went 
back  with  prisoners,  advanced  to  a stone  wall  on  the  crest  of 
the  hill,  where  they  could  see  a line  of  infantry  forming  with 
five  stands  of  colors  in  it  — the  officers  stopping  the  men  in 
their  retreat  and  facing  them  about.  We  kept  u})  a rattling 
fire  on  this  line  with  our  carbines  till  we  saw  the  Fifth  New 
York  coming  up  to  us,  when  we  got  through  the  wall  and 
mounted  up,  and  as  soon  as  the  Fifth  got  even  with  us,  we 
raised  a yell  and  went  at  the  infantry  line,  which  we  swept 
from  the  field,  capturing  the  five  stands  of  colors  ; then  mak- 
ing a half  wheel  to  the  right,  we  charged  a battery  which  had 
been  trying  to  shell  us,  but  could  not  without  first  hitting  their 
own  men.  It  proved  an  easy  conquest.  From  this  point 
through  Strasburg  to  Fisher’s  Hill  we  made  one  mad  rush, 
stopping  guns,  wagons  and  ambulances,  which  filled  the  \)\ke 
the  whole  distance ; nothing  on  wheels  got  beyond  us.  One  of 
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the  last  vehicles  was  an  ambulance  containino:  the  wounded 
General  Ramseur.  Our  trophies  consisted  of  five  flags,  forty- 
five  guns,  with  numerous  caissons,  ambulances,  wagons,  and 
about  a thousand  prisoners.  Twenty-four  of  the  guns  were 
those  captured  from  the  batteries  with  our  infantry  in  the 
morning. 

Of  the  cavalry  fighting  on  the  11th  and  12th  of  November 
in  front  of  Camp  Russell,  as  the  enemy  used  no  artillery,  I will 
only  say  that  it  seemed  then,  and  does  now  to  a subordinate, 
that  General  Sheridan’s  incredulity  got  so  much  the  advantage 
of  his  judgment,  that  he  lost  an  opportunity  to  destroy  Early’s 
army,  which  to  his  dying  day  he  never  ceased  to  regret,  and  of 
which  history  has  little  to  say.  Our  army  retired  from  Cedar 
Creek,  November  10th,  to  take  up  a new  line  near  Winchester. 
Our  regiment  placed  on  picket  that  night  was  attacked  at  day- 
light the  next  morning,  the  11th,  but  kept  up  the  fight  till  the 
division  came  to  its  assistance.  We  onl}^  succeeded  in  driving 
them  from  the  field  by  a charge  of  the  whole  division  just  at 
dark.  While  returning  from  this  charge,  Custer  sent  an  order 
for  me  to  place  a regiment  on  })icket  on  the  line  we  had  occu- 
pied that  morning.  1 thought  our  regiment  could  be  put  on 
the  line  quicker  in  the  darkness  than  one  not  acquainted  with 
it,  so  took  it.  Captain  Chandler,  of  our  regiment,  while  return- 
ing from  ])osting  the  picket  line,  hearing  troops  moving  in  his 
front,  rode  out  to  see  who  they  were.  He  soon  found  himself 
in  a n^giment  of  the  enemy’s  infantry,  and  to  avoid  suspicion 
and  ca})turc,  he  rode  on  thi’ougli  a division  of  their  infantry 
masscnl  in  our  front  till  h(^  could  strike  around  them  to  our  lines 
aoain.  I was  so  much  inq)rcsscd  with  what  he  told  me  that  I 
sent  him  at  once  to  Sheridan’s  head(piarters  to  report  what  he 
had  seen.  Tlie  fate  that  met  two  of  Major  Young’s  scouts  for 
bringing  the  same  information  took  the  conceit  out  of  Chandler 
so  completely  tlnit  he  did  not  convince  anyone  there  was  any  of 
the  enemy’s  infantry  within  a thousand  mih^s. 
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Spies  had  informed  Early  that  the  Sixth  and  Nineteenth 
Corps  had  been  sent  to  Grant  at  Petersburg,  and  the  remnant 
of  our  army  had  been  withdrawn  to  a line  near  Winchester. 
With  his  usual  audacity,  Early  determined  to  strike  the  sup- 
posed remnant  before  it  had  a chance  to  get  its  lines  estab- 
lished. Down  he  came  with  his  whole  horde,  cavalry,  infan- 
try, and  the  artillery  on  which  the  wag  had  changed  the  labels 
at  Staunton,  but  he  got  information  in  the  action  of  the  12th 
which  convinced  him  he  could  find  much  better  winter  quarters 
farther  up  the  valley,  so  he  started  back  that  night.  It  was 
not  till  the  night  of  the  12th  that  Sheridan  became  positive 
that  the  enemy  was  in  force  in  his  front.  He  advanced  at  day- 
light on  the  13th  with  the  army  in  line  of  battle,  only  to  find 
that  Early  had  a night’s  march  the  start  of  him  for  a race  up 
the  valley.  Had  this  movement  been  made  twenty-four  hours 
sooner,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  Early’s  army  could  have  escaped 
annihilation. 

In  reorganizing  the  cavalry  for  the  spring  campaign  of  1865, 
a Third  Brigade,  Capehart’s,  was  put  in  our  division.  On  the 
27th  of  February  we  started  up  the  valley  on  a canq)aign 
which,  through  incessant  rain  and  bottomless  mud,  was  to  land 
us  at  City  Point,  March  25th.  Our  division,  having  the  advance 
on  the  2d  of  March  struck  the  outposts,  near  Waynesboro,  of 
what  was  left  of  Early’s  army  after  he  had  sent  Lee  the 
greater  part. 

On  developing  the  line.  General  Custer  found  Early’s  infantry 
intrenched  on  a ridge  just  west  of  town,  with  embrasures  for 
his  guns,  but  his  left  did  not  extend  to  the  river,  thus  leaving  a 
chance  for  an  attack  on  his  flank.  Without  waitinc*  for  the 
First  Division  to  come  up,  he  foinned  his  command  for  an 
immediate  assault  by  dismounting  Pennington’s  brigade  on  our 
right  to  turn  their  left,  and  Capehart’s  in  front  of  their  works, 
while  he  held  our  brigade  mounted  to  follow  up  the  charge. 
The  plan  worked  to  perfection.  The  rattle  of  the  carbines  of 
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Pennington’s  brigade  announced  the  opening  of  the  battle. 
Capehart’s  men  sprang  to  the  assault  with  a rush  and  a yell 
which  carried  the  enemy  out  of  their  works,  distracted  as  they 
were  by  the  attack  on  their  flank  and  rear.  Our  brigade 
charged  through  them  clear  down  to  the  river,  cutting  ofl'  every- 
thing, but  Early  with  some  fifteen  officers  and  men  got  away 
by  following  the  railroad  through  a tunnel.  Our  captures  con- 
sisted of  seventeen  stands  of  colors,  eleven  guns,  and  nearly 
two  thousand  prisoners. 

The  action  at  Dinwiddie  Court  House,  March  30th  and  31st, 
which  resulted  in  the  battle  of  Five  Forks,  April  1st,  opened 
rather  ingloriously  for  our  division.  A severe  rain  storm  had 
overtaken  our  column  on  the  march  which  made  the  roads 
impassible  for  wagons  and  artillery,  and  we  were  left  back  to 
build  corduroy  road  and  get  them  along.  We  must  have 
pitched  into  this  bravely,  as  the  writer  was  brevetted ' colonel 
for  gallantry  in  this  action,”  but  we  got  up  on  the  night  of 
the  31st  in  season  to  get  on  the  line  and  give  Picket’s  infantry, 
which  had  l)een  crowding  back  the  First  Division  with  less 
regard  to  military  order  than  speed,  a taste  of  our  Spencer 
carbines  which  they  did  not  seem  anxious  to  cultivate  further. 
Next  morning  we  easily  crowded  Picket’s  line  back  into  their 
works  at  Five  Forks.  After  Custer  had  put  every  regiment  in 
our  division  on  to  their  works  but  ours,  he  sent  the  band  to 
play  us  ‘‘Garry  Owen,”  and  calling  me  up,  said,  “1  am  going 
to  put  you  in  now,”  pointing  to  a })iece  of  woods  which  proved 
to  l)e  in  front  of  the  extreme  right  of  their  works  ; “I  want 
you  to  take  that  ])oint  of  woods.  Move  across  the  })lateau, 
where  the  artillery  will  rake  you,  as  rapidly  as  possible.  If 
you  get  the  woods,  hold  them,  and  1 will  be  up  with  the  Avhole 
division.”  We  moved  out  by  scjuadron,  and  when  I thought 
we  had  got  far  enough  to  have  the  whole  regiment  in  column, 
glancing  to  my  left  to  see  if  the  shells  were  causing  any  dis 
order,  J saw  Custer  with  his  battle  flag  uj)  even  with  the  iirst 
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squadron.  He  put  the  division  in  so  quickly  that  the  Fifteenth 
New  York  ran  through  our  regiment,  and  part  of  it  followed 
me  and  part  of  ours  followed  Custer.  We  got  the  corner  of 
woods,  taking  an  infantry  skirmish  line  at  the  edge  and  another 
when  about  half  way  through  it,  and  rode  up  within  a hundred 
and  fifty  yards  of  their  works,  and  kept  their  heads  down  until 
we  were  out  of  ammunition.  We  then  drew  back  and  formed 
in  the  woods  and  sent  for  ammunition.  While  waiting  and 
listening,  the  roar  of  battle  kept  rolling  in  nearer  on  our  right. 
All  at  once  the  enemy  in  our  front  jum})ed  from  their  works 
and  started  to  the  rear.  We  were  on  to  their  backs  as  soon  as 
our  horses  could  carry  us,  and  scooped  in  every  one  in  the 
opening,  but  those  in  the  woods  to  our  right  got  away.  Their 
cavalry  came  down  at  us,  and  we  crashed  into  them  and  they 
turned  to  the  rear.  It  was  getting  dark,  and  as  Custer  was 
crowding  tlieir  cavalry  toward  us  we  concluded  to  get  out  with 
the  prisoners  we  had.  In  going  back  we  saw  our  infantry 
advancing  in  a beautiful  line,  but  as  soon  as  they  saw  us  they 
commenced  tiring  at  us.  We  halted,  and  a man  sent  to  tell 
them  it  was  our  own  cavalry  had  his  horse  shot  and  came  back. 
I took  out  my  handkerchief,  and  waving  it  rode  down  toward 
them,  and  seeing  a flag  carried  by  mounted  men  in  their  line, 
rode  to  it  and  found  General  Warren,  who  was  carrying  his 
own  flag,  told  him  he  was  firing  on  our  own  cavalry,  and  he 
sent  an  aide  each  way  and  stopped  the  tii’ing. 

Here  I wish  to  introduce  an  episode  of  which  history  is 
silent.  While  I waited  there  for  my  command  to  come  in,  I 
heard  one  of  General  Warren’s  staff  (who  had  been  away  with 
orders)  say  to  another,  ‘‘Sheridan  did  not  carry  Warren’s 
colors  across  the  line  when  the  charge  was  made.”  “Yes,  he 
did,”  was  the  reply.  “I  don’t  give  a , but  General  War- 

ren is  just  as  brave  a man  as  General  Sheridan.”  “I  know 

that, ” said  he,  “ but  it  is  going  to  sound bad.”  I could 

ask  no  questions  there,  but  was  so  interested  that  I asked 
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General  Custer  next  day  what  it  meant.  He  knew  nothing,  but 
said,  “ General  Warren  has  been  relieved  from  the  command 
of  the  Fifth  Corps.”  While  marching  from  Appomattox  to 
Burksville  Junction,  after  the  surrender,  1 was  introduced  to 
Colonel  Forsyth,  of  General  Sheridan’s  staff,  and  rode  with 
him  some  distance.  He  told  me  that  order  after  order  had 
been  sent  to  General  Warren  to  have  him  crowd  his  infantry 
into  the  tight,  with  no  apparent  results.  At  last  General  Sher- 
idan rode  over  to  Warren  and  said  to  him,  '‘General  Warren, 
take  your  ffag  in  there.  Don’t  let  the  cavalry  sit  on  their 
horses  in  front  of  you.”  General  Warren  ignored  the  com- 
mand and,  turning  round,  addressed  some  remark  to  one  of 
his  staff  who  stood  near.  General  Sheridan,  exasperated 
beyond  measure,  wheeled  his  horse  around  and,  seizing  the 
colors  out  of  the  color  sergeant’s  hands,  rode  out  in  front  of 
the  line  and  shouted : ‘ ‘ Come  on  here.  Fifth  Corps,  Ave  will 
shoAV  the  cavalry  how  to  fight.”  They  raised  an  exultant 
cheer  and  carried  their  charge  across  the  enemy’s  works.  I 
have  examined  the  official  reports  of  both  Warren  and  Sheri- 
dan, which  can  be  found  in  the  reports  of  the  Congressional  com- 
mittee on  the  conduct  of  the  war,  to  find  some  account  of  this, 
with  little  satisfaction.  General  Sheridan,  in  his  report,  says  : 
‘ ‘ I again  found  the  Fifth  Corps  giving  way  when  not  ex})osed 
to  a severe  fire,  from  lack  of  confidence,  and  as  General  War- 
ren was  not  trying  to  inspire  them  with  that  contidence,  I 
relieved  him.”  General  Warren’s  report  says  the  reason  he 
did  not  put  liis  men  in  sooner  was  that  a cavalry  officer  came 
back  and  told  him  they  were  firing  on  our  oavu  men,  making 
the  time  this  occurred  about  half  past  four  j).  m.  I think  1 was 
the  officer  who  so  re])orted,  and  it  was  after  dark,  and  not  a shot 
was  fired  by  the  Fifth  Corps  after  I reported  to  General  Warren. 
I found  the  first  reference  to  this  I had  seen  in  ])rint  in  a Chi- 
cago })aper,  just  after  General  Sheridan’s  death.  It  was  a 
dispatch  from  General  Wesley  Merritt,  commander  of  the 
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Department  of  the  Platte.  He  wrote:  ‘‘General  Sheridan 
possessed,  in  a degree  amounting  to  highest  genius,  fertility  of 
resource,  readiness  of  device,  personal  courage,  and  a sympa- 
thetic power  as  a leader  of  men.  No  one  who  has  not  seen  him 
in  battle  can  appreciate  the  wonderful  control  of  this  great  man. 
His  action  was  not  the  bravado  of  the  tinseled  leader  who  makes 
a parade  of  his  personal  courage,  taking  the  chances  of  life  and 
death  for  the  purpose  of  display.  When  he  led  men  in  battle 
it  was  with  the  will  to  accomplish  an  end,  and  with  this  will  he 
moved  an  army  into  the  fight  as  one  man.  At  Cedar  Creek 
and  Five  Forks  he  showed  this  supreme  power  in  an  eminent 
degree.  In  the  latter  battle  he  had  to  contend  with  a want  of 
confidence  of  the  infantry  commander  and  a want  of  knowledge 
of  the  rank  and  file.  After  a first  failure  he  assembled  the 
general  and  field  officers  of  the  infantry  and  addressed  them  in 
a few  but  pointed  phrases,  giving  them  to  understand  that  he 
meant  to  succeed,  and  as  the  men  had  not  gone  forward  on 
being  ordered,  he  demanded  that  the  officers  should  lead  them 
and  show  the  way.  He  then  ordered  the  advance,  and,  obey- 
ing the  inspiration  of  the  moment,  seized  the  headcjuarter  flag 
from  the  standard-bearer  and  rode  grimly  to  the  front,  leading 
the  charge.  I recall  seeing  him  in  the  enemy’s  intrenchments, 
after  the  enemy  hiul  given  away  at  every  point  ; he  still  had 
the  headquarter  flag  in  his  hands  ; his  eyes  were  ablaze,  his 
figure  erect,  his  whole  frame  thrilling  with  the  excitement  of 
that  supreme  moment  of  victory.” 

1 also  find  mention  of  this  affair  in  Nicolay  & Hays’ 
“Life  of  Lincoln,”  Century  Magazine.,  Volume  XVH, 
new  series,  pfigc  114:.  They  write:  “Ayers’  division 
was  hardly  strong  enough  for  the  work  thus  accidentally 
assigned  them,  and  there  might  have  been  a serious  check  at 
that  moment  but  for  the  providential  presence  of  Sheridan 
himself,  who  with  fury  and  vehemence  founded  on  the  soundest 
judgment  personally  led  the  troops  in  their  attack  on  the 
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entreiicbtii(3nts,  holding  the  colors  in  his  hand,  with  face 
darkened  with  smoke  and  anger,  and  with  sharp  exhortations 
that  rang  like  pistol  shots  he  gathered  up  the  faltering  l>attalions 
of  Ayers’  and  swept  like  a spring  gust  over  Picket’s  breast- 
works. Meanwhile  Warren  was  doing  similar  work  on  the 
rio’ht.  He  had  at  last  succeeded  in  oivino-  his  other  two 

O o 

divisions  the  right  direction.  At  one  moment,  linding  some 
hesitation  in  a part  of  Crawford’s  force,  with  corps  flag  in  his 
hand,  he  led  his  troops  across  the  field.”  This  is  evidently 
enlarged  from  General  Humphrey’s  Virginia  Campaigns,”  as 
the  writers  quote  him.  He  writes  (see  page  352):  ^‘A  sharp 

fire  was  kept  up  until  Warren,  riding  forward  with  corps  flag 
in  his  hand,  led  his  troops  across  the  field.”  This  is  a very 
confusing  and  inaccurate  statement  of  facts,  as  well  as  the 
position  of  the  troops.  Some  one  has  got  at  the  ear  of  the 
writers,  and  in  order  to  administer  a coat  of  whitewash  has 
misstated  the  whole  situation.  Let  me  explain  the  position  of 
our  line.  Sheridan  had  directed  Warren  to  attack  the  enemy’s 
extreme  left  where  the  works  made  the  return.  Warren 
formed  his  corps  with  Ayer’s  division  on  the  left  and  Craw- 
ford’s on  the  right,  with  Griifin  following  Crawford,  intending 
to  strike  their  line  at  the  return  of  their  works,  and  thus  sweep 
along  straddle  of  their  line  ; but  not  knowing  exactly  where 
the  return  commenced,  they  got  too  far  to  the  right,  and  the 
left  of  Ayers’  division  in  })assing  the  return  works  got  a volley 
from  them,  and  in  making  the  assault  while  wheeling  to  the 
left  was  repulsed.  It  was  just  at  this  time  that  Sheridan  rode 
over  to  Warren,  and  the  assault  which  carried  the  line  was 
made  with  Ayers’  division,  which  they  describe.  ‘‘Meanwhile 
Warren  was  doing  the  same  thing  on  the  right.”  Can  anyone 
tell  me  what  object  Warren  had  in  riding  wdth  his  cor})s  Hag  in 
his  hand  away  to  the  right  of  any  enemy  ? Had  they  said 
on  the  enemy’s  right,  they  would  have  })laced  him  exactly 
where  I saw  him  with  his  colors  in  his  hand  some  two  hours 
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later,  about  two  hundred  yards  in  the  rear  of  the  enemy’s 
return  works  on  their  right,  and  leading  troops  that  had  not 
fired  a shot  for  an  hour,  to  my  certain  knowledge. 

But  to  resume.  In  the  engagement  at  Namozine  Church, 
April  3d,  our  division  found  the  enemy  strongly  posted  with  a 
battery  of  the  celebrated  Washington  Artillery  at  the  cross- 
road, which  we  charged  and  captured  ; and  getting  General  Bar- 
ringer’s brigade  in  a fenced  road,  we  took  him  prisoner  and 
run  his  brigade  down,  till  there  was  not  more  than  fifty  men 
who  got  away.  The  battle  of  Sailor’s  Creek,  occurring  as  it 
did  April  6th,  so  near  the  final  surrender  of  Lee,  and  when  so 
many  important  events  were  transpiring,  does  not  occupy 
in  history  the  place  which  this  savage  engagement  is 
justly  entitled  to.  The  concentration  of  Lee’s  army  at  Amelia 
Court  House  necessitated  a battle,  to  allow  time  for  the  trains 
and  troops  to  get  in  column  again,  and  avoid  us,  who  had  more 
roads  to  march  on.  This  duty  fell  on  General  Ewell,  who  had 
formed  his  corps  on  the  west  bank  of  Sailor’s  Creek.  While 
General  Sheridan  was  giving  him  all  the  amusement  he  cared 
for  in  his  front  with  the  Sixth  Corps,  General  Custer,  with  two 
brigades  of  cavalry,  came  in  on  his  right  flank  and  rear  ; to 
provide  against  this  new  danger,  Ewell  formed  a brigade  at 
right  angles  with  his  main  line,  along  the  road  to  his  rear. 
They  piled  the  rails  from  both  sides  of  the  road  in  a line  on  the 
south  side  and  laid  down  behind  them.  General  Custer  hurled 
his  troopers  on  to  this  line  and  failed  to  carry  it  in  his  first 
attempt,  but  reforming  his  men  under  a sharp  musketry  fire 
he  charged  again  ; this  time  he  not  only  carried  this  line,  but 
swept  along  the  rear  of  Ewell’s  entire  line,  capturing  him  and 
every  general  officer  on  the  field — seven  in  all  — thirty-seven 
stands  of  colors,  fifteen  pieces  of  artillery,  and  six  thousand 
prisoners.  Our  division  had  been  marching  very  fast  on  the 
8th  of  April  from  daylight  till  nearly  three  o’clock  p.  m. 
About  this  hour  I had  worked  my  way  up  to  the  head  of  the 
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column,  to  see  if  I could  learn  what  was  going  on.  I 
had  hardly  got  there  before  one  of  General  Merritt’s 
staff  rode  up  to  General  Custer  and  said : ‘ ‘ General 

Merritt  sends  his  compliments  and  orders  you  to  halt. 
Mass  your  division  on  the  side  of  the  road.  You  are  out 
of  your  place.  Today  the  First  Division  has  the  advance 
and  the  Second  will  pass  before  you  take  the  road  again.” 
General  Custer  replied  : ‘‘Give  General  Merritt  my  compli- 
ments, and  tell  him  that  the  scouts  have  come  in  and  reported 
that  there  are  three  trains  of  cars  down  here  at  Appomattox 
Station,  loaded  with  provisions  for  Lee’s  army,  and  his  reserve 
artillery  is  coming  up  ; and  I am  going  to  push  on  and  capture 
the  trains  before  the  artillery  gets  there  unless  I get  further 
orders.  ” 

He  started  the  column  at  a trot  so  it  would  be  difficult  to  get 
further  orders.  I reined  my  horse  out  of  the  road  to  wait  for 
our  regiment  to  come  up  in  anything  l)ut  an  amiable  mood,  till 
I heard,  ‘ ‘ Give  way  to  the  right.  Give  way  to  the  right,  ’ ’ 
and  saw  a general  officer  was  getting  by  us  with  his  staff'.  It 
was  Sheridan,  and  my  courage  rose  again  as  rapidly  as  it  had 
fallen.  “Ah  ! ha,  General  Merritt,”  thought  I,  “if  we  go  on 
and  get  into  a nasty  light  with  that  artillery,  and  you  do  not  get 
that  First  Division  of  yours  up,  won’t  you  be  liable  to  fare  as 
General  Warren  did  ? ” We  kept  up  our  pace  till  we  were  at 
each  end  of  the  switclies  at  the  station.  The  trains  were  ours. 
A call  for  engineers  to  dismount  developed  enough  engineers  in 
our  division  to  have  furnished  a sui)i)ly  to  the  “Q”  railvvay 
durintj  their  strike.  We  now  turned  our  attention  to  the  artil- 
lery,  which  had  gone  into  line  a])Out  half  a mile  from  the  station. 
The  shell  came  toward  us  from  right,  left,  or  front,  with  no 
seeming  partiality ; the  air  was  full  of  them,  and  when  we  got 
up  near  the  guns  we  found  they  were  not  short  of  canister 
either.  It  was  only  by  a third  attempt  that  we  broke  through 
the  line,  and  then  we  had  a race  back  to  the  court  house  after 
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the  guns  and  caisi^bns  that  had  sought  safety  in  flight.  We  had 
a melee  with  their  infantry  in  the  court  house  square,  and  some 
men  killed,  among  them  Lieutenant-Colonel  Hunt,  of  the  Fif- 
teenth New  York.  We  got  back  to  the  station  about  two  a. 
m.  with  thirty  pieces  of  artillery,  flve  stands  of  colors,  one 
hundred  and  fifty  w^agons  and  ambulances,  and  about  a thous- 
and prisoners,  and  went  into  bivouac  to  feed  our  horses  and 
make  coffee.  I was  much  more  anxious  to  know  what  daylight 
would  have  in  store  for  us  than  for  coffee.  I knew  Lee’s  infan- 
try was  at  the  court  house  ; that  we  were  across  the  road  on 
which  he  would  have  to  move,  if  he  got  away  at  all,  and  would 
our  infantry  get  up  in  season  to  help  us  ? The  outlook  Avas 
anything  but  cheering  till  my  boy,  Avho  had  been  after  water, 
brought  the  news  that  the  infantry  were  coming  up.  I started 
out  to  the  road  to  get  confirmation.  Yes,  there  were  the  infan- 
try. ‘‘What  do  you  belong  to  ? ” “ The  Twenty-fourth  Corps.” 
“Who  commands  your  corps?”  “ General  Ord.  ” “Where 
is  your  corps?”  “Oh,  it’s  coming  back  there  about  half  a 
mile.”  “Well,  what  are  you  going  to  do  up  here,  anyway?  ” 
“Why,  we  are  going  to  get  a good  place  on  the  skirmish  line 
before  it  is  daylight.”  Here,  for  the  first  time  during  the  war, 
I saw  men  straggling  ahead  of  their  colors  to  get  into  a fight. 
Soon  General  Ord  came  along,  and  the  troops  of  his  corps  well 
closed  up  commenced  passing.  I returned. to  my  command, 
satisfied  that  General  Lee’s  time  for  getting  away  by  this  route 
had  passed.  The  picket  firing,  which  had  been  kept  up  all 
night,  became  more  lively,  and  as  soon  as  day  began  to  break 
we  mounted  and  moved  to  the  front  in  a single  S(|uadron 
column  through  a division  of  the  Twenty-fifth  Corps  (colored 
troops)  to  a skirmish  line  they  liad  deployed  to  oppose  one  of 
the  enemy  which  was  advancing  on  them.  We  wheeled  to  the 
right  and  passed  around  the  end  of  our  skirmishers,  then  to 
the  left  and  direct  to  Clover  Hill,  upon  wliich  the  enemy  trained 
twelve  or  fifteen  guns ; but  their  fire  was  more  rapid  than 
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accurate.  From  here  one  had  a view  of  the  whole  battlefield ; 
our  lines  formed  almost  a V,  with  the  Appomattox  River  closing 
the  opening.  You  could  see  away  to  the  left  the  enemy  giving 
away  as  the  Twenty-fourth  Corps  rose  up  and  went  at  them  ; 
nearer  and  connecting  with  them  was  the  division  of  colored 
troops  advancing,  the  enemy  giving  ground. 

At  the  apex  in  our  rear  the  Fifth  Corps  was  coming  up  the 
hill,  forming  a line  on  the  rights  of  regiments  as  they  advanced 
— the  batteries  pulling  out  of  the  road  with  their  drivers  stand- 
ing in  their  stirrups,  lashing  their  horses  into  a gallop.  Up  to 
the  right  you  could  see  the  shell  bursting  as  they  came  in  from 
the  Second  Corps,  and  further  to  the  right  from  the  Sixth 
Corps.  I would  have  given  three  years  of  my  life  for  the  priv- 
ilege of  stopping  right  there  and  seeing  that  battle  fought  out 
without  a surrender,  as  everything  then  indicated  it  would  be ; 
but  as  we  advanced  toward  their  wagon  trains,  a white  flag  was 
seen  approaching  at  right  angles  with  the  column  which  our 
flankers  let  through,  and  as  it  reached  us  we  halted  and  I rode 
to  General  Custer,  who  was  just  to  the  right  of  our  first  squad- 
ron, and  heard  what  was  said.  Colonel  Lee,  a son  of  Robert  E. 
Lee,  and  ten  or  twelve  officers  and  men  comprised  the  party 
with  the  flag.  Colonel  Lee  said,  “General  Gordon  sends  this 
flao;  and  desires  a cessation  of  hostilities  to  arrange  terms  for 
the  surrender  of  our  army.”  General  Custer  asked  him, 
“ What  authority  has  General  Gordon  to  send  that  flag  in  here? 
Is  he  commanding  over  there?”  “No,  General  Lee  is  com- 
manding, but  he  is  executive  officer.  He  is  making  the  fight 
in  your  front.  ” General  Custer  then  said,  “You  tell  General 
Gordon  I am  in  his  rear  on  his  wagon  train  and  shall  not  halt  a 
moment,  but  you  can  take  the  flag  to  General  Sheridan  ; he  is 
with  that  flag  there,”  pointing  to  the  hill  over  which  we  had 
just  passed.  Wliile  we  were  halted  they  laid  put  a regiment  of 
engineers  between  the  wagons  and  us.  Custer  ordered  a cliarge, 
and  we  had  just  got  through  with  the  engineers  wlien  Colonel 
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Whitaker  of  General  Caster’s  staff  came  dashing  up,  shouting, 

‘ ‘ Halt,  halt.  Put  down  those  sabres.  Stop  firing  ; put  down 
those  carbines.”  I took  my  sabre  by  the  tip  and  oftering  the 
hilt  to  Colonel  Whitaker  said,  Will  you  take  my  sabre,  sir?” 
‘‘Oh,  no,”  said  he,  “but  the  war  is  over.  You  will  not  use 
it  any  more.”  A few  days  after  this,  but  dated  April  9th, 
1865,  General  Custer  issued  to  our  division  the  following  order  : 

Custer’s  farewell  order. 

‘ ‘ Headquarters  Third  Cavalry  Division. 

Appomattox  C.  H.  Va.,  April  9,  1865. 

Soldiers  of  the  Third  Cavcdry  Division  : 

“With  profound  gratitude  toward  the  God  of  battles,  by 
whose  blessing  our  enemies  have  been  humbled  and  our  arms 
rendered  triumphant,  your  commanding  general  avails  himself 
of  this  his  first  opportunity  to  ex})ress  to  you  his  admiration  of 
the  heroic  manner  in  which  you  have  passed  through  the  series 
of  battles  which  today  residted  in  the  surrender  of  the  enemy’s 
entire  army.  The  record  established  by  your  indomitable  cour- 
age is  unparalleled  in  the  annals  of  war.  Your  prowess  has 
won  for  you  even  the  respect  and  admiration  of  your  enemies. 

“During  the  past  six  months,  although  in  most  instances  con- 
fronted by  superior  numbers,  3^11  have  captured  from  the 
enemy  in  open  battle  one  hundred  and  eleven  pieces  of  field 
artillery,  sixty-five  battle  flags,  and  upward  of  ten  thousand 
prisoners  of  war,  including  seven  general  officers. 

“Within  the  past  ten  days,  and  included  in  the  above,  3'ou 
have  captured  forty-five  pieces  of  field  artillery  and  thirt3^-sevcn 
battle  flags. 

“You  have  never  lost  a gun,  never  lost  a color,  and  have 
never  been  defeated,  and  notwithstanding  the  numerous  engage- 
ments, including  those  memorable  battles  of  the  Shenandoah, 
20 
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you  have  captured  every  piece  of  artillery  the  enemy  has  dared 
to  open  upon  you. 

^‘The  near  approach  of  peace  renders  it  improbable  that  you 
will  be  called  upon  again  to  undergo  the  fatigues  of  the  toil- 
some march  or  the  exposure  of  the  battlefield,  but  should  the 
assistance  of  keen  blades,  wielded  by  your  sturdy  arms,  be 
required  to  hasten  the  coming  of  the  glorious  peace  for  which 
we  have  been  so  long  contending,  the  general  commanding  is 
proudly  confident  that  in  the  future,  as  in  the  past,  every 
demand  will  meet  with  a hearty  and  willing  response. 

‘‘Let  us  hope  that  our  work  is  done,  and  that  blessed  with  the 
comforts  of  peace,  we  may  soon  l)e  permitted  to  return  to  the 
pleasures  of  home  and  friends. 

“For  our  comrades  who  have  fallen,  let  us  cherish  a grateful 
remembrance.  To  the  wounded  and  those  who  lanmiish  in 
Southern  prisons,  let  our  heartfelt  sympathy  be  turned. 

“And  now,  speaking  for  myself  alone,  when  the  war  is  ended 
and  the  task  of  the  historian  begins  ; when  those  deeds  which 
have  rendered  the  name  and  fame  of  the  Third  Cavalry  Division 
imperishable,  are  inscribed  upon  the  Infight  pages  of  our 
country’s  history,  I only  ask  that  my  name  be  written  as  the 
commander  of  the  Third  Cavalry  Division. 

“ G.  A.  Custer,  Brevet  Major-  General. 

‘ ‘ Headquarters  Second  Brigade  Third 
“Cavalry  Division,  April  9,  1865. 

“OflScial  : J.  S.  Greene,  Asnistant  Adjutant  General. 
“Official  : J.  J.  McVein,  Assktant  Adjutant  Geiieral. 
“Certified  copy,  M.  A.  Stone, 

^Mieutenant  and  Adjutant  First  Vermont  Cavalry. 

1 know  of  no  better  measure  of  services  rendered  the  govern- 
ment by  different  bodies  of  troops  than  the  trojihies  of  their 
victories,  and  after  the  gibes  and  sneers  we  have  been  enter- 
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tained  with  so  lavishly,  I cannot  resist  the  temptation  to  strike 
back,  and  state  that  there  was  not  a corps  of  infantry  in  the 
Army  of  the  Tennessee  that  captured  in  the  open  field,  without 
a surrender,  as  many  guns,  flags,  and  prisoners  in  their  entire 
term  of  seiwice  as  this  division  of  cavalry  did  in  six  months. 
I will  state  it  stronger  — the  infantry  in  the  whole  Army  of  the 
Tennessee  did  not  capture  as  many  in  the  open  field,  without  a 
surrender,  in  their  term  of  service,  and  you  may  add  the  Army 
of  the  Cumberland  to  it,  and  both  did  not. 


THE  LOYAL  LEGION. 


Response  November  29,  1887,  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  G.  A.  Hannaford. 


Sacred  to  the  sfiirit  that  swept  armed  treason  from  the  National 
fields,  it  renews  the  joys,  recounts  the  sorrows,  and  hands  down 
through  its  companions  the  history  of  the  trials  and  privations  of  the 
days  of  the  Rebellion. 

During  the  last  months  of  the  War  of  the  Rebellion,  a few 
officers  serving  with  the  army  in  front  of  Richmond  were  one 
day  dining  together  in  the  quarters  of  one  of  their  number.  In 
the  course  of  conversation  that  accompanied  the  gastronomic 
feature  of  the  occasion,  the  idea  of  perpetuating,  in  some  endur- 
ing form,  the  friendly,  not  to  say  affectionate,  relations  then 
existing  among  commissioned  officers  was  discussed.  It  was 
urged  that  the  common  privations  endured  and  dangers  encoun- 
tered, no  less  than  the  victories  achieved,  entitled  the  partici- 
pants in  the  campaigns  in  defense  of  the  honor  and  integrity  of 
the  Nation,  to  cherish  the  memories  and  perpetuate  the  associa- 
tions of  that  critical  period  in  the  history  of  our  country,  so  it 
was  determined  that  a society  composed  of  the  commissioned 
officers  of  the  army,  navy,  and  marine  coiqis  of  the  United 
States  should  be  formed,  having  these  and  kindred  objects  in  view. 
The  general  plan  was  outlined,  and  the  idea  born  at  that  little 
dinner  party  of  congenial  spirits  soon  culminated  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  society  now  known  as  the  Military  Order  of  the 
Loyal  Legion  of  the  United  States. 

The  Order  of  the  Cincinnati  (a  society  conqiosed  of  officers 
of  the  American  Revolution),  the  United  Service  Club  of  Eng- 
land, and,  I believe,  the  Legion  of  Honor  of  France,  contributed 
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materia]  for  the  plans  of  the  new  society,  but  the  principles 
and  objects,  as  enunciated  in  the  organic  law  of  the  order,  are 
purely  American. 

To  quote  from  that  instrument,  this  order  acknowledges  : 

First.  A firm  belief  and  trust  in  Almighty  God  ; extoll- 
ing Him  under  whose  beneficent  guidance  the  sovereignty  and 
integrity  of  the  Union  have  been  maintained,  the  honor  of  the 
Flag  vindicated,  and  the  blessings  of  civil  liberty  secured, 
established,  and  enlarged. 

Second.  True  allegiance  to  the  United  States  of  America, 
based  upon  paramount  respect  for  and  fidelity  to  the  National 
Constitution  and  Laws,  and  manifested  by  discountenancing 
whatever  may  tend  to  weaken  loyalty,  to  incite  insurrection, 
treason  or  rebellion,  or  to  impair  in  any  manner  the  efficacy 
and  permanency  of  our  free  institutions.” 

In  furtherance  of  these  i)rinciples,  (juoting  again  from  the 
constitution,  it  is  declared  that  ‘Hhe  objects  of  this  order  shall 
be  to  cherish  the  memories  and  associations  of  the  war  waited 
in  defense  of  the  unity  and  indivisibility  of  the  Republic  ; to 
strengthen  the  ties  of  fraternal  fellowship  and  sympathy  formed 
by  companionship  in  arms  ; to  advance  the  best  interests  of  the 
soldiers  and  sailors  of  the  United  States,  especially  of  those 
associated  as  members  of  this  order,  and  to  extend  all  possible 
relief  to  their  widows  and  children  ; to  foster  the  cultivation  of 
military  and  naval  science  ; to  enforce  unqualitied  allegiance  to 
the  General  Government,  to  [)rotect  the  rights  and  liberties  of 
American  citizenship,  and  to  maintain  National  honor.  Union 
and  Independence.  ’ ’ 

In  order  that  the  Loyal  Legion  should  be  made  perpetual, 
the  hereditary  feature  of  the  Order  of  the  Cincinnati  was 
adopted,  the  eldest  male  lineal  descendants  of  original  com- 
panions being  eligible  by  inheritance  to  succetKl  them  ; and 
moreover,  such  heirs  are  eligible,  upon  reaching  the  age  of 
twenty-one  years,  for  membership  as  companions  of  the  second 
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class  during  the  life-time  of  the  companions  from  whom  they 
derive  their  eligibility. 

Briefly,  this  is  the  history  of  the  origin  of  the  Loyal  Legion, 
its  principles,  objects,  and  the  character  of  its  membership.  The 
first  commandery,  that  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  was  insti- 
tuted in  the  cit}"  of  Philadelphia,  April  15,  1865.  There  are  now 
seventeen  commanderies,  Iowa  being  the  last  except  (yolorado, 
which  was  instituted  in  September  of  this  year.  The  total  living 
membership  is  about  five  thousand,  and  is  steadily  increasing. 

It  may  not  l)e  uninteresting  to  traverse  the  interval  of  time 
that  bounds  the  history  of  the  Loyal  Legion.  At  the  close  of 
the  War  the  material  that  was  eligible  for  membership  was  com- 
posed of  men,  for  the  most  part,  in  the  very  prime  of  life, 
whose  hearts  were  fresh,  eyes  keen  and  bright,  hair  untouched 
by  the  frosts  of  time,  elastic  step,  and  forms  erect  and  full  of 
vigor.  Some,  it  is  true,  carried  empty  sleeves,  or  walked  with 
the  aid  of  cane  or  crutch,  while  others  bore  the  marks  of 
decay  born  of  disease,  induced  or  aggravated  by  the  exposure 
and  rigor  of  camp  life,  or  by  weary  marches  tlirough  the 
forests  and  swamps  of  an  enemy’s  country.  That  was  the 
picture.  Now,  when  we  look  around  in  an  assembly  of  com- 
panions of  the  Loyal  Legion,  we  see  an  array  of  men  whose 
whitening  locks  and  waning  visions  ))roclaim  that  time  has  been 
busy  with  them.  Looking  upon  this  picture,  companions,  we 
are  warned  that  we  too  are  nearing  the  final  muster  out.  At 
that  thought  our  hearts  grow  warmer  and  tenderer  toward  each 
other,  and  we  linger  with  growing  pleasure  over  the  memories 
of  days  of  trial  and  danger  shared  together  in  the  cause  of  our 
country.  Why  should  we  not  renew  the  joys,  if  joys  there 
were,  of  those  unhappy  days  ? Who  shall  deny  us  the 
melancholy  privilege  of  recounting  the  sorrows  of  those  days  ? 
Who  has  a better  right  to  hand  down  the  history  of  the  trials 
and  privations  we  suffered  in  supi)ressing  an  unholy  rebellio?i 
amiinst  the  best  orovernnient  the  world  ever  saw? 

C'  ~ 
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These  reflections  beget  another  thought  : Our  duty  to  that 
ofovernment  did  not  end  when  we  doft'ed  our  uniforms  and 
returned  to  the  pursuits  of  peace.  We  fought  to  establish  the 
principle  that  the  United  States  is  a Nation,  and  to  the  mainten- 
ance of  that  principle  we  are  unequivocally  pledged. 

Attempts  are  being  made  to  falsify  the  history  we  helped  to 
make,  and  in  some  sections  of  our  land  the  youth  is  taught  that 
the  reverse  of  certain  events  is  true.  The  boldness  of  some 
assertions,  controverting  settled  facts  of  history,  is  almost 
appalling  in  its  efl’rontery. 

The  spirit  of  the  martyred  Lincoln  appeals  to  us  to  muster 
again  to  fight  this  new  born  enemy  of  the  tenets  we  struggled 
to  establish.  That  mystic  legion,  bivouaced  on  the  plains  of  the 
great  beyond,  summons  us  once  more  to  vindicate  the  righteous- 
ness of  the  cause  for  which  they  died,  and  we  cannot,  in  justice 
to  their  memory,  ignore  that  appeal  nor  disobey  that  summons. 

These  lads,  who  are  destined  ere  long  to  take  our  places, 
and  who’  will  then  be  called  upon  to  carry  out  the  i)rinciples 
and  objects  of  the  Loyal  Legion,  must  be  taught  that  patriot- 
ism which  impelled  their  sires  to  offer  their  lives  in  defense  of 
the  government  of  the  Union,  and  it  is  our  duty  to  imbue  their 
minds  and  hearts  with  that  love  of  loyalty  which  makes  the 
United  States  ‘Uhe  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the 
brave.  ’ ’ 

In  the  discussion  of  these  questions  there  can  be  no  limit 
short  of  the  boundaries  of  all  the  States  and  Territories ; there 
can  be  no  sectionalism,  nor  different  grades  of  loyalty.  Loy- 
alty to  the  Union  means  fidelity  to  the  government  of  all  the 
Union.  We  recognize  no  sovereignty  that  does  not  emanate 
from  all  the  people,  and  American  citizenship  is,  and  must  be 
held,  sacred  in  all  })arts  of  the  country  alike. 

We  fought  for  what  wo  then  believed  and  now  know  was 
right.  It  was  right  then  ; it  is  right  now  ; always  was,  and 
always  will  be  right ; and  it  is  the  duty  of  companions  of  the 
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Loyal  Legion,  voluntarily  assumed,  to  uphold  that  right  and  to 
so  educate  their  successors  that  they,  too,  will  uphold  and 
defend  it. 

The  questions  now  sought  to  be  revived  are  not  partisan, 
save  as  patriotism  and  loyalty  are  partisan.  Nor  can  they 
truthfully  be  called  political,  and  yet  there  are  some  who  depre- 
cate references  to  them  because,  forsooth,  they  revive  old  issues 
of  ‘‘a  sad  interruption.”  Out  upon  that  mental  and  moral 
cowardice  that  pleads  for  silence,  when  designing  tongues  assail 
the  righteousness  of  a cause  that  cost  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
precious  lives,  and  billions  of  treasure  to  maintain.  Is  no 
account  to  be  taken  of  the  long  nights  of  anxious  vigil,  volun- 
tarily endured  by  the  wives  and  mothers  whose  prayers  wTnt 
with  us  into  that  awful  struggle  ? Of  the  tears  that  were  shed, 
of  the  hearts  that  were  broken  ? Do  the  lives  of  our  dead 
comrades  count  as  nothing  in  considering  the  issues  that  were 
supposed  to  have  been  settled  at  Appomattox,  but  which  some 
now  assert  are  living  questions,  whose  results  are  yet  to  be 
reversed  by  a new  generation  ? 

The  companionship  of  the  Loyal  Legion  is  based  upon  the 
principle  of  loyalty  to  the  government  of  our  allegiance,  and 
Ave  are  pledged  to  maintain  the  integrity  of  that  allegiance  no 
less  against  domestic  than  against  foreign  foes.  If  the  time 
shall  come,  during  the  few  years  remaining  to  us,  when  it 
becomes  necessary  to  reaffirm  this  doctrine,  the  Loyal  Legion 
Avill  lie  found  in  the  forefront  of  the  conflict ; and  if  it  shall 
come  after  we  have  been  mustered  Avith  our  companies  on  the 
other  shore,  our  sons,  remembering  the  earlier  sacritices  of 
their  fathers,  will  bear  aloft  the  standard  made  sacred  by  the 
trials  and  sufl'erings,  by  deeds  of  valor  and  heroism,  cherished 
as  their  paternal  estate. 

The  spirit  that  SAvept  armed  treason  from  the  National  lields 
will  not  permit  any  kindred  treason  of  the  future  to  again 
occupy  those  flelds. 
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We  are  admonished  by  the  fleeting  years  that  we  will  soon 
be  summoned  to  join  the  silent  majority,  and  when  we  shall 
have  debarked  on  the  shores  of  the  great  unknown,  let  us  be 
prepared  to  give  account  to  those  who  have  preceeded  us  of  the 
heritage  with  which  we  are  endowed,  so  that  they  may  greet  us 
with  the  glorious  acclaim,  Well  done,  faithful  comrades  and 
companions.” 


OUR  ORDER  OF  THE  LOYAE  LEGION. 


Response  November  10,  1891,  by  Captain  E.  B.  Soper. 


Our  Order  of  the  Loyal  Legion— Founded  upon  the  grand  princi- 
ples of  a firm  belief  in  Almighty  God,  and  a true  allegiance  to  the 
United  vStates  of  America,  we  can  safely  leave  it  as  a rich  heritage  to 
our  children. 

Mr.  Commander,  Ladies  and  Companions  : 

On  the  13th  day  of  May,  A.  D.  1783,  the  Continental  Army 
lay  in  cantonment  about  Newburgh.  The  War  of  the  Revolu- 
tion was  ended,  and  it  was  about  to  be  disbanded.  For  eight 
years  fierce  and  bloody  battles  had  been  fought  lietween  the 
armies  of  the  colonies  and  the  mother  country,  and  the  sove- 
reignty of  the  States  had  at  last  been  established.  Suffering, 
destitution,  and  want  pervaded  the  army.  An  unorganized  and 
insolvent  government  owed  its  soldiery  large  arrears  of  pay, 
which  it  was  unable  to  satisfy.  Large  bodies  of  men  never 
lack  reckless  and  turbulent  si)irits,  ever  ready,  by  forming  tur- 
moils, to  bring  themselves  into  prominence.  The  Continental 
Army  was  no  exception.  Such  began  to  busy  their  tongues 
with  seditious  mutterings,  and  with  incendiary  pens  suggested 
schemes,  the  outgrowth  of  unbridled  ambition.  Want  intensi- 
fied the  temptation  that  unscrupulous  craft  invented.  At  such 
a moment  })atriotic  and  loyal  officers  proi)osed  an  organization 
designed  to  counteract  the  evils  of  such  treasonable  and  unprin- 
cipled cabals,  and  to  knit  more  closely  to  tlie  fortunes  of  the 
embryo  Republic  the  men  who  had  achieved  its  signal  trium})hs. 
The  society  was  determined  u})on  and  its  organization  consum- 
mated at  a meeting  of  the  leading  officers  of  the  army  held  on 
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that  day  at  the  Verplanck  homestead,  on  the  east  shore  of  the 
Hudson,  about  a mile  above  Fishkill,  presided  over  by  Major 
General  the  Baron  de  Stueben.  It  was  called  the  Order  of  the 
Cincinnati,  after  the  noble  patrician  agriculturist  who,  twice 
called  from  the  plow  to  the  dictatorship  of  Rome  to  save  its 
army  and  the  city  from  destruction,  successfully  led  its  armies, 
and,  having  signally  triumphed,  voluntarily  laid  down  absolute 
power  and  returned  to  his  farm. 

It  was  composed  exclusively  of  the  officers  of  the  American 
army,  solemnly  combined  in  the  interest  of  the  liberty  they 
had  established,  and  the  union  of  the  States.  They  resolved 
upon  the  pledge  that  shall  bind,  “by  their  sacred  honor,”  the 
members  to  each  other  in  unalterable  devotion  to  the  rights  and 
liberty  of  human  nature ; to  the  union  of  the  States  and 
National  honor  ; to  a brotherly  kindness  and  mutual  charity. 

Though  encountering  the  fiercest  oppositions  on  account  of 
its  hereditary  membership,  as  tending  to  foster  an  aristocracy 
inimical  to  republicanism,  lapse  of  time  demonstrated . the 
injustice  of  the  opposition,  and  the  order  continued  as  it  began 
— a band  of  patriots,  ready  to  offer  their  lives  for  their  country. 

The  Republic  these  patriots  established  grew  and  prospered, 
but  fostered  an  institution  that  afterward  threatened  its  very 
existence.  When  the  votaries  of  this  ‘ ‘ peculiar  institution  ’ ’ 
declared  themselves  no  longer  subject  to  the  government  of  the 
Republic,  war,  more  tierce  and  bloody  than  that  of  the  Revo 
lution,  came  upon  us.  The  Civil  War  ended  by  the  surrender 
of  the  Confederate  armies.  The  principles  for  which  onr  fore- 
fathers fought  again  triumphed.  The  Re})ublic  withstood  the 
shock  of  battle,  and  overcame  all  organized  armed  opposition. 
But  amid  the  shouts  of  victory,  a pall  fell  over  the  Nation. 
The  great  Ijincoln  fell  assassinated ; the  Sewards,  wounded 
almost  unto  death  ; the  other  officers  of  the  government  were 
threatened,  or  their  assassination  attempted.  No  one  knew  the 
extent  of  the  conspiracy,  or  what  next  to  expect.  A group  of 
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officers  of  the  Volunteer  Army  met  in  Philadelphia,  possessed 
of  tlie  idea  that  the  officers  of  the  army  which  had  saved  the 
country  should  be  banded  together  by  ties  of  a fraternal  nature, 
as  had  been  those  of  the  Revolutionary  Army,  by  an  organiza- 
tion of  like  character,  and  having  like  objects.  The  result  was 
the  organization,  on  April  15,  1865,  of  the  Military  Order  of 
the  Loyal  Legion  of  the  United  States. 

This  order  acknowledges  as  its  fundamental  principles : 

First.  A firm  belief  and  trust  in  Almighty  God,  extolling 
him  under  whose  beneficient  guidance  the  sovereignty  and  integ- 
rity of  the  Union  have  been  maintained  ; the  honor  of  the  flag 
vindicated,  and  the  blessings  of  civil  liberty  secured,  established 
and  enlarged. 

Second.  True  allegiance  to  the  United  States  of  America, 
based  upon  paramount  respect  for  and  fidelity  to  the  National 
constitution  and  laws,  manifested  by  discountenancing  whatever 
may  tend  to  weaken  loyalty,  incite  to  insurrection,  treason  or 
rebellion,  or  impair  in  any  manner  the  efficiency  and  perma- 
nency of  our  free  institutions.” 

The  objects  of  the  order,  as  set  forth  in  its  constitution,  are 
to  cherish  the  memories  and  associations  of  the  War  waged  in 
defense  of  the  unity  and  indivisibility  of  the  Republic  ; 
strengthen  the  ties  of  fraternal  fellowship  and  sympathy, 
formed  by  companionship  in  arms  ; advance  the  best  interests 
of  the  soldiers  and  sailors  of  the  United  States,  especially  of 
those  associated  as  companions  of  this  order,  and  extend  all 
possible  relief  to  their  widows  and  children  ; foster  the  culti- 
vation of  military  and  naval  science  ; enforce  un(|ualified  alle- 
giance to  the  general  government ; })rotect  the  rights  and  liber- 
ties of  American  citizenship,  and  maintain  National  honor, 
union,  and  independence. 

Grander  j)rinciples  or  more  worthy  ol)jects  no  society  or 
order  can  have ; shall  we  be  true  to  tliein  ? If  we  are,  can  we 
not  safely  leave  this  society  — this  order,  and  the  memori(‘s  of 
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what  we  did  in  our  country’s  need  — as  a rich  heritage  to  our 
children,  who  will  succeed  to  our  membership  ? 

With  what  pride  the  American  of  today  wears  the  badge  of 
the  Order  of  the  Cincinnati!  If  we  are  true  to  our  order,  with 
no  less  pride  or  honor  will  our  sons  and  grandsons  wear  the 
button  with  the  red,  white  and  blue. 

In  May,  1883,  a few  scores,  bearing  distinguished  names, 
many  themselves  of  National  reputation,  met  in  the  old  Ver- 
planck  homestead,  and  in  the  same  room  that  witnessed  its 
orgainzation,  celebrated  the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  the 
Order  of  the  Cincinnati. 

In  April,  1890,  many  thousands  of  its  members  met  in  Phil- 
adelphia to  celebrate  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  Loyal 
Legion.  May  we  not  hope  that  when  our  hundredth  anniver- 
sary comes,  thousands  may  again  meet  to  celebrate  the  patriot- 
ism and  heroic  deeds  of  the  original  members  of  the  Military 
Order  of  the  Loyal  Legion  of  the  United  States? 


PERSONAL  REMINISCENCES  OF  SHILOH. 


BY  CAPTAIN  C.  P.  SEARLE. 

On  the  west  bank  of  the  Tennesee  River,  three  hundred 
miles  from  Paducah,  where  it  mingles  with  the  waters  of  the 
Ohio,  and  near  the  southern  boundary  of  the  State  from  which 
it  derives  its  name,  there  is  a landing  place  for  steamboats 
which  traffic  on  the  river.  For  many  years  this  has  been  the 
supply  station  for  the  little  farming  community  adjacent,  and 
extending  back  for  twenty  miles,  as  far  as  Corinth,  Mississippi. 
It  is  also  the  shipping  point  for  the  cotton  and  other  surplus 
products  of  that  poor  district. 

At  the  time  of  which  I write,  there  were  no  buildings  at  this 
landing,  save  two  or  three  small  log  houses  and  a warehouse 
— a point  of  no  interest  whatever.  It  never  had  been  named  in 
history  or  geography.  The  place  is  as  insignificant  as  the  poor 
people  inhabiting  the  woods  surrounding  it.  The  country  back 
from  this  landing  for  several  miles  is  quite  heavily  timbered, 
with  here  and  there  a small  clearing.  These  small  })atches 
were  cultivated  in  the  most  shiftless  Planner,  being  scratched 
over  by  a wooden  plow,  drawn  by  an  ox,  a cow  or  a mule,  or 
possibly  the  cow  and  mule  hitched  together,  both  in  appearance 
having  belonged  to  Noah. 

The  plow,  equally  ancient,  with  one  handle,  was  guided  by 
some  poor  slave,  man  or  woman,  or  by  some  long,  lean,  lank, 
yellow  haired,  cadaverous  Southerner  of  lighter  shade  ; [)os- 
sibly  the  wife  of  the  last  described  individual,  who  was  his  com- 
plete match.  She  took  the  aforesaid  animal  (the  nude,  not 
the  husband),  and  hitched  it  to  the  plow  with  rope  or  hickory 
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bark  harness  ; holding  the  plow  with  one  hand 'she  carried  in  the 
other  a stick  about  eight  feet  long,  with  a sharp  spike  in  the 
end,  with  which  to  encourge  the  poor  old  mule.  In  her  mouth 
was  another  stick,  not  quite  so  long,  with  one  end  chawed” 
line,  then  dipped  in  a bottle  of  yellow  snuff.  Thus  equipped 
she  would  start  out  into  the  three  acre  clearing  to  scratch  the 
ground  between  the  stumps,  while  her  husband  would  sit  on 
the  doorstep  with  three  or  four  ^ ^ yaller  ’ ’ dogs,  smoking  his 
pipe,  guarding  the  house,  and  watching  carefully  the  aforesaid 
team  to  see  that  it  did  not  run  away  with  the  old  lady.  You 
may  think  this  picture  overdrawn,  but  I will  call  upon  my 
comrades  to  back  me  in  this  statement.  ( I would  consider  that 
a comrade  had  turned  traitor  if  he  refused  to  back  a campfire 
story,  and  tried  himself  to  tell  a bigger  one.) 

A small  stream  called  Owl  Creek  empties  into  the  Tennessee 
River  a])Out  a mile  below  the  landing.  Ordinarily  it  is  very 
diminutive,  but  at  times,  feeling  its  importance,  swells  up  and 
defies  the  whole  country.  This  creek  extends  back  to  the  west 
and  south,  and  along  its  course  are  low  swamps  and  rugged 
bluffs.  South  of  the  landing  about  the  same  distance.  Lick 
Creek  empties  into  the  river.  This  creek  extends  westerly 
toward  Corinth,  leaving  the  main  road  from  the  river  to  Cor- 
inth about  midway  between  the  two  streams.  Back  from  the 
river  four  or  five  miles  this  road  runs  throufyh  the  bottoms  and 
swamps,  and  is  impassable  in  seasons  of  excessive  rains.  Now, 
very  few  places  in  the  United  States  have  a greater  interest  to 
the  people,  both  North  and  South,  than  the  })lace  I have 
described,  and  Pittsburgh  Landing,  or  the  battlefield  of  Shiloh, 
has  gone  into  history,  and  will  go  down  through  the  ages,  noted 
as  the  place  where  occurred  one  of  the  most  deadly  conflicts 
ever  recorded  in  American  history. 

After  the  lapse  of  thirty  years,  1 am  asked  to  write  of  the 
battle  of  Shiloh.  What  shall  I say  ? What  can  I say  that  has 
not  already  been  said  ? If  I were  to  give  you  a detailed  and 
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graphic  description  of  the  ])attle  of  Shiloh,  I would  read  that 
chapter  in  ‘‘Iowa  in  War  Times,”  by  Comrade  Byers,  which, 
to  my  mind,  is  the  most  correct  and  vivid  account  yet  written  ; 
far  better  than  I could  describe  it. 

Probably  no  battle  of  the  War  of  the  Rebellion  has  been  so 
much  discussed,  or  about  which  there  has  been  such  a conflict 
of  opinion. 

I think  nearly  everyone  who  participated  in  that  engagement 
and  survived  has  given  his  views,  and  no  two  are  alike.  Now 
I am  the  last  and  the  least.  All  that  I can  attempt  is  personal 
reminiscences,  however  distasteful  it  may  be  to  a public 
audience  for  a speaker  to  be  continually  referring  to  himself. 
But  when  I remember  that  this  is  around  the  campfire,  where 
all  latitude  is  allowed,  and  the  fellow  who  can  tell  the  biggest 
story  (and  he  always  the  hero)  is  the  best  fellow,  it  gives  me 
courage.  Therefore  what  I say  will  ])e  chiefly  confined  to  the 
Eighth  Iowa  Infantry,  and  what  came  under  my  own  observa- 
tion, hence  a very  small  portion  of  the  whole  scene. 

The  first  experience  of  the  Eighth  Iowa  in  the  war  was  in 
the  fall  of  1861,  chasing  “Old  Price,”  as  he  was  called, 
through  Missouri  down  to  Springfield  and  Wilson’s  Creek, 
where  the  brave  General  Lyon  fell,  and  the  First  Iowa  Infantry 
fought  its  first  great  l^attle.  Although  we  marched  twenty-five 
to  thirty  miles  a day,  in  heavy  marching  order,  we  could  not 
overtake  the  Rebels.  They  had  fled  into  Arkansas.  So  we 
faced  about  and  started  for  Sedalia,  Missouri,  where  we  took 
up  winter  quarters,  and  occupied  our  time  guarding  Rebel 
citizens  and  their  property,  and  chasing  small  squads  of 
guerillas,  who  were  prowling  around  over  the  country  harrass- 
inof  the  Union  forces.  Just  think  of  a war  being  conducted  on 
the  plan  of  guarding  the  persons  and  property  of  the  enemy! 

March  11,  1862,  we  broke  camp  at  Sedalia,  took  the  cars 
for  St.  Louis,  then  the  boat  down  the  river  to  Cairo,  iq)  the 
Ohio  to  Paducah,  then  iq)  the  Tennessee  to  Pittsburg  Landing. 
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We  arrived  there  about  the  16th  of  March,  having  been  fired 
into  several  times  on  our  way  up  the  river  by  the  Rebel  sharp- 
shooters along  the  banks.  Several  of  our  soldiers  were  wounded. 

Already  quite  an  army  had  preceded  us  and  were  camped 
here  and  there  through  the  woods.  The  Eighth  Iowa  estab- 
lished its  camp  about  half  a mile  back  from  the  landing  in  the 
edge  of  a wood,  with  an  open  field  in  front  which  we  used  for 
drill  ground.  More  troops  came  each  day,  until  the  whole 
woods  from  the  landing  to  Shiloh  Church  was  a lively  camp. 
“The  woods  were  full  of  ’em.”  For  three  weeks  we  had  done 
nothing  but  drill  and  go  through  the  monotonous  daily  duties 
of  camp  life.  The  general  understanding  was  that  as  soon  as  all 
the  troops  had  come  up,  we  would  be  marched  to  Corinth,  twenty 
miles  southwest,  where  the  enemy  were  massing  their  forces  and 
building  strong  fortifications.  We  were  to  capture  them  by 
assault,  if  possible  ; if  not,  to  fall  back  and  commence  a seige, 
holding  them  till  forced  to  surrender.  At  least  this  was  the 
camp  talk.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  rank  and 
file  of  an  army,  and  even  the  line  officers,  know  but  little  of  the 
plans  of  the  leaders.  But  of  camp  rumors  there  is  never  a lack. 

It  must  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  many  of  the  troops  had 
never  been  in  an  enofatyement  and  knew  nothin^  of  field  service. 
In  fact,  many  had  never  cocked  a cannon  or  loaded  a rifle,  and 
some  had  not  yet  ))een  provided  with  arms. 

The  first  days  of  April  it  was  known  through  camp  that  the 
enemy’s  jackets  were  getting  aggressive  at  our  front,  and  were 
feeling  the  strength  of  our  forces  with  considerable  boldness ; 
in  fact,  were  becoming  impudent.  It  was  thought,  however, 
to  be  only  a ruse  to  give  them  more  time  to  fortify  at  Corinth. 
There  was  a little  more  activity  in  the  different  camps,  and  a 
little  stronger  force  sent  to  the  front,  simply  to  ju'otect  the  out- 
posts from  any  disaster  to  them.  We  never  dreamed  that  there 
could  be  any  danger  back  where  we  were  cam})ed,  three  miles 

or  more  from  the  outposts,  or  that  the  enemy  would  attack  us. 

21 
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Sunday  morning,  April  6,  1862,  thirty  years  ago,  was  one 
of  those  beautiful  spring  mornings  that  brings  life  and  cheer  to 
every  heart.  I had  been  for  some  days  following  the  surgeon’s 
prescription  of  ‘ ‘ quinine  and  light  duty,  ’ ’ but  was  convalescing. 
Tired  of  my  rail  bunk,  as  soon  as  it  was  light  enough  to  see 
I crawled  out  of  my  tent,  went  down  to  Owl  Creek  bottom, 
took  a seat  on  a log,^  and  sat  there  enjoying  the  fresh  morning 
air,  listening  to  the  sweet  songs  of  the  mocking  birds  and 
admiring  the  beauties  of  the  wood,  which  was  resplendent  with 
the  red  bud  and  white  thorn  in  full  bloom.  The  place  was 
most  charming.  It  was  a scene  which  can  never  be  effaced 
from  my  memory.  It  was  while  I was  engaged,  thus  sur- 
rounded, that  I first  heard  the  roar  of  cannon,  .followed  by  the 
still  more  startling  sound  of  musketry.  A shudder  came  over 
me  as  it  flashed  across  my  mind,  ‘ ‘ Is  it  possible  we  are  being 
attacked  at  the  front  by  the  Rebel  forces  from  Corinth  ? ’ ’ 
Then  I tried  to  console  myself  by  saying  “No,  that  cannot  be. 
Our  generals  would  certainly  know  and  anticipate  any  move  of 
that  kind  on  the  part  of  the  enemy,  and  we  should  have 
received  orders  before  this  to  prepare  for  battle.” 

The  roar  of  artillery  and  rattle  of  musketry  increased,  and  I 
became  more  interested  in  that  direction  than  in  the  charming 
scenery  that  surrounded  me.  I started  for  camp  as  fast  as  my 
weak  knees  would  allow.  The  faster,!  walked  the  louder  the 
battle  sounded  and  the  weaker  my  knees  grew.  ( The  weak 
knees  occasioned,  of  course,  by  the  recent  illness  referred  to.) 
Before  I reached  camp  the  long  roll  sounded,  a sound  which 
cannot  be  described,  but  must  be  heard  to  be  appreciated.  It 
is  a call  “ to  arms,”  and  means  business.  Couriers  had  arrived 
from  the  front,  announcing  that  our  forces  had  been  attacked  at 
daylight,  the  pickets  driven  in,  and  a severe  engagement  was 
ali’cady  begun  with  Generals  Sherman  and  McClcrnand  on  the 
extreme  right  and  front.  We  were  ordered  to  fill  cartridge  boxes 
and  forty  rounds  extra  in  haversacks  ; also  one  day’s  rations. 
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and  be  ready  to  march  to  the  front  at  a moment’s  notice. 
About  eight  o’clock  the  order  came  to  fall  in  and  move  to 
the  line  of  battle.  Then  came  the  test  of  courage  and  the  sift- 
ing process.  There  are  always  some  in  every  command  who 
are  shirks  — some  cowards  — and  cannot  help  it.  I remember 
one  man  of  our  reo:iment  who  at  this  time  was  so  frightened 
that  he  could  not  stand  up  and  was  as  white  as  death.  Of 
course  he  was  left  to  guard  the  camp. 

Soon  we  tiled  out  into  the  Corinth  road,  where  a sight 
greeted  us  that  beggars  description.  The  road  was  tilled  with 
the  dead  and  dying  being  borne  on  stretchers,  or  in  ambulances 
and  wagons,  the  blood  of  the  heroes  literally  sprinkling  the 
road.  Occasionally  we  would  meet  a ‘ ‘ skedaddler  ’ ’ getting 
back  to  a safe  place,  who  would  say  to  us:  “Well,  boys,  you 
have  a hard  job  before  you.  I pity  you.  My  regiment  is  all 
cut  to  pieces  ; I’m  the  only  one  left.”  Probably  he  was  the 
only  one  who  had  left.  The  groans  of  the  wounded  and  dying, 
as  we  passed  them,  were  heartrending  in  the  extreme.  Such 
scenes  were  constantly  occurring  for  a distance  of  at  least  a mile. 

The  view  was  anything  but  encouraging  or  inspiring.  We 
read  of  King  Belshazzar  being  so  frightened  at  seeing  the  hand 
that  wrote  upon  the  wall  that  the  joints  of  his  loins  were  loosed 
and  his  knees  smote  one  another.  I wonder  what  his  condition 
would  have  been  if  he  had  beheld  the  scene  I have  described? 
1 assure  you  there  were  many  weak  kneed  soldiers  on  that 
march,  and  I am  free  to  acknowledge  that  1 thought  every 
joint  in  me  was  double  back  action,  and  more  inclined  to  go 
backward  than  forward.  It  was  pride,  and  not  courage,  that 
kept  me  to  duty.  I think  that  was  the  experience  of  many 
soldiers.  A pride  and  desire  to  do  their  duty,  not  mere 
bravery,  kept  them  up. 

We  were  now  nearing  the  enemy,  and  so  closely  that  stray 
cannon  balls  howled  throuofh  the  air  over  our  heads.  We  left 
the  main  road  and  tiled  to  the  left,  along  an  old,  abandoned 
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road  which  ran  near  the  brow  of  a hill,  and  had  been  worn 
dovAni  so  that  it  afforded  natural  breastworks.  In  this  old  road 
we  formed  our  line  of  battle,  immediately  on  the  left  of  Gen- 
eral Tuttle’s  brigade,  composed,  as  I remember,  of  the  Four- 
teenth, Twelfth,  Seventh  and  Second  Iowa  Infantry,  the  first  on 
our  right.  This  location  has  been  termed  the  “Hornet’s 
Nest,”  and  these  regiments,  with  some  others,  the  “Hornet’s 
Nest  Brigade.” 

We  were  scarcely  in  position  when  the  enemy  made  a des- 
perate charge  on  the  whole  line  held  by  the  Eighth,  Fourteenth 
and  Twelfth  Regiments.  They  were  hurled  back,  to  come  again 
and  again  with  increased  determination,  only  to  meet  destruc- 
tion from  the  deadly  line  that  stood  like  a wall  of  fire.  It  was 
in  the  first  assault  made  upon  us  that  my  orderly  sergeant, 
Robb,  of  Albia,  fell,  shot  through  the  head,  the  first  man  in 
my  company  killed  by  a Rebel  bullet. 

Tired  of  assaulting  and  being  repulsed,  the  enemy  withdrew 
from  our  front,  out  of  range  of  our  rifles.  A brief  pause  fol- 
lowed, when  Colonel  Geddes  moved  the  regiment  by  the  left 
flank,  taking  up  a new  position  and  joining  General  Prentiss’ 
division  on  his  right. 

Here  another  severe  contest  ensued,  lasting  perhaps  an  hour, 
when  General  Prentiss  sent  a two  gun  battery  in  front  of  our 
center,  with  instructions  to  defend  it  to  the  very  last.  It  was 
but  a moment  before  these  guns  were  getting  in  their  deadly 
work,  creating  great  havoc  in  the  Rebel  line.  Their  capture 
became  an  absolute  necessity,  and  terrific  charges  were  made 
for  that  purpose.  In  one  of  these  desperate  assaults  the  enemy 
charged  up  to  the  very  mouth  of  the  guns,  causing  for  the 
moment  the  center  of  our  line  to  waver  and  fall  back,  and  the 
battery  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  The  crisis  was 
upon  us.  Colonel  Geddes,  with  his  shrill  voice,  rode  forward 
and  called  for  volunteers  to  go  and  capture  the  guns.  No  urging 
was  necessary.  In  an  instant  men,  mostly  from  Companies 
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H and  C,  sprang  forward,  and  after  a short  but  desperate 
struggle  the  captured  battery  was  retaken  and  sent  safely  to 
the  rear.  The  struggle  was  tierce.  The  men  on  both  sides 
fought  like  fiends.  Almost  every  man  and  horse  belonging  to 
the  battery  was  killed,  and  the  Eighth  Iowa  lost  one  hundred 
men.  Here  Colonel  Geddes  had  his  horse  shot  under  him  and 
was  himself  slightly  wounded.  I want  to  pause  here  a moment 
to  pay  a tribute  to  our  late  and  lamented  General  J.  L.  Geddes. 
No  regiment  from  the  state  of  Iowa  was  blessed  with  a braver 
or  better  leader  than  the  Eighth  Iowa  Infantry.  A Scotchman 
by  birth,  a soldier  of  rare  ability,  ever  on  the  alert  for  the  pro- 
tection of  his  command,  never  manifesting  the  least  fear  or 
regarding  personal  danger  where  duty  called,  wise  in  planning, 
fearless  in  execution. 

But  the  end  was  not  yet.  The  mettle  of  the  Eighth  Iowa 
was  to  be  further  tried.  It  was  now  about  four  o’clock  ; we 
were  completely  surrounded  and  whipped,  but  did  not  know  it. 
(A  case  where  ignorance  was  bliss.)  The  Rebels  had  passed 
through  the  unguarded  places  in  the  Union  line  and  were  fight- 
ing Colonel  Shaw  and  his  command  at  least  a mile  to  our  rear. 

The  enemy,  being  encouraged  by  additional  forces,  made 
another  frightful  assault  from  three  directions  — front  and 
flanks — pouring  shot  and  shell  into  our  ranks  with  fearful 
effect.  Finally,  with  two  hundred  or  more  dead  and  wounded, 
and  after  ten  hours  of  hard  fighting,  with  very  little  cessation, 
seeing  that  we  were  surrounded,  the  order  came  to  retire,  but 
too  late.  We  started  from  the  high  ground  on  which  we  had 
been  fighting  down  a ravine,  on  the  retreat,  hoping  to  be  able 
to  cut  through  the  Rebel  lines,  which  were  at  our  rear  and  had 
been  for  two  hours.  We  started  back  under  a most  oralliiiir  fire 
of  grape  and  canister,  seeming  to  come  from  every  direction. 

An  incident  here  may  not  be  uninteresting.  Retreating  on 
the  double  quick,  with  leaden  and  iron  hail  flying  thick  around 
us,  a soldier  a pace  in  front  of  me  fell,  and  I was  so  close  that 
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I fell  over  him.  At  the  same  time  a spent  ball  struck  my  left 
arm  and  another  went  through  my  canteen.  My  arm  tingled 
with  pain,  and  the  little  water  left  in  my  canteen  was  warm  and 
running  over  me  as  I fell  to  the  ground.  I thought  it  was  my 
life  blood.  In  fact,  I was  sure  I was  killed,  but  spying  a 
‘‘  Reb  ” close  by,  coming  with  all  speed,  for  they  had  us  on  the 
run,  I made  one  grand,  desperate  effort  to  gain  my  feet,  and, 
much  to  my  surprise,  succeeded  without  trouble.  I assure  you 
I was  a pretty  lively  corpse,  for  I left  old  ^‘Butternut  ” far  in 
the  rear,  and  did  not  even  say  ‘‘Good  day.” 

The  poor  fellow  that  I stumbled  over  was  not  so  fortunate. 
He  had  received  his  final  discharge. 

A short  distance  further  on,  who  should  I see  but  General 
Prentiss  holding  aloft  the  white  flag.  The  day’s  work  was 
done.  Those  able  to  travel  received  an  urgent  invitation  to  go 
South  on  a pleasure  trip,  at  the  expense  of  the  Southern  Con- 
federacy. It  appeared  that  they  would  not  take  “ no”  for  an 
answer,  and  our  experience  in  that  “neck  of  the  woods  ” had 
already  convinced  us  that  it  was  a very  unhealthy  })lace.  This, 
together  with  other  circumstances  over  which  we  had  no  con- 

O 

trol,  influenced  three  thousand  of  us  to  accept  the  urgent  invi- 
tation of  the  “chivalry”  and  take  a trip  into  the  sunny  South. 
However,  we  were,  like  the  Irishman,  “ compelled  to  volun- 
teer.” 

I had  expected  to  be  killed,  but  it  had  not  occurred  to  me 
that  we  were  to  be  prisoners  of  war.  When  I got  back  where 
the  congregation  were  assembling,  I found  that  we  were  safe, 
and  being  strongly  guarded  and  surrounded  by  those  whom  we 
had  never  seen  before,  but  who  were  solicitous  for  our  safety. 

Those  of  our  boys  who  had  taken  in  the  situation  were  busy 
wrai)ping  their  guns  around  trees,  or  putting  them  in  such  a 
condition  that  they  could  not  be  used  against  them  or  their 
comrades,  which  was  done,  of  course,  against  the  earnest  j)ro- 
test  of  the  Rebels.  But,  driven  to  desperation,  the  work  went 
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on,  and  many  a poor  boy  who,  during  the  ten  hours  of  rain  of 
leaden  hail,  had  escaped  unharmed,  was  shot  down  in  this  last 
effort  for  his  country. 

Everything  was  in  great  confusion  and  hand  to  hand  strife. 
Being  slow  of  comprehension,  it  was  some  time  before  I fully 
realized  our  condition.  You  may  imagine  my  feelings,  but  I 
cannot  describe  them. 

My  time  had  come  to  receive  personal  attention.  A big, 

burly  Rebel  captain  stepped  up  to  me  and  said,  “You  d d 

Yankee,  give  me  your  sword  !”  Oh,  how  I did  want  to  give 
it  to  him  point  first.  But  discretion  prevailed,  and  I gave  it 
to  him  hilt  first,  which  probably  saved  the  burial  squad  two 
interments. 

Much  has  been  written  as  to  the  time  when  we  were  taken 
prisoners,  which  had  varied  from  the  capture  in  our  tents 
before  daylight  to  dark  in  the  evening.  I know  whereof  I 
affirm  when  1 say  that  it  was  about  six  o’clock.  The  fact  is, 
there  was  so  much  confusion  just  then,  and  not  having  a stop 
watch,  I did  not  catch  the  exact  time.  When  all  were  dis- 
armed, we  were  placed  in  ‘ ‘ two  strings,  like  the  regulars,  ’ ’ 
and,  under  a strong  escort,  started  toward  Corinth.  It  was 
quite  amusing  to  see  how  anxious  they  were  to  show  us  honor 
by  being  our  guard.  I suppose  they  were  solicitous  for  our 
welfare,  and  fearful  that  we  might  get  lost  in  the  woods  in  the 
darkness  that  was  comine:  on. 

The  first  day’s  fight  had  ended,  and  such  a day  none  of  us 
had  ever  seen  before,  or  will  see  again.  That  great  field  was 
literally  strewn  with  the  dead  and  dying  of  both  armies,  and 
one  of  the  hardest  things  to  bear,  in  our  condition,  was  the 
thouMit  that  we  could  render  no  assistance  that  niofht  in  carinof 
for  the  dead  and  wounded. 

As  we  left  the  battlefield,  a part  of  us  were  taken  across 
the  ground  we  had  fought  over,  or  at  least  a portion  of  it.  I 
shall  never  forget  the  scene  that  met  us  as  we  came  to  a small 
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open  field  of  five  or  six  acres.  Without  any  exaggeration,  I can 
say  that  I could  have  walked  across  that  field  on  dead  Rebels, 
they  were  so  thick,  and  all  were  as  black  as  could  be  — a most 
sickening  sight. 

After  marching  back  about  five  miles  from  the  field,  it  grew 
dark,  and  we  were  cor  rated  in  a last  year’s  cornfield,  on  a side 
hill.  We  were  hungry,  tired,  begrimed  with  the  smoke  of 
battle,  discouraged,  sick,  and  mad.  I never  saw  so  many  long 
faces  in  one  crowd,  or  any  so  long.  A barber  could  not  have 
made  anything  shaving  that  crowd  at  twenty-five  cents  a head. 
However,  some  fellows  will  never  be  beaten,  and  were  inclined 
from  the  first  to  make  the  best  of  it.  They  would  strike  up 
‘‘Dixie,”  “I  won’t  go  home ’til  morning,”  or  “Hang  Jeflf 
Davis  on  a sour  apple  tree,”  etc.  As  for  myself,  when  we 
halted,  I tfirew  myself  on  the  ground,  entirely  worn  out.  Our 
guardians  thought  we  had  been  naughty  boys,  and  sent  us  to 
bed  without  our  suppers. 

As  we  lay  between  the  corn  rows,  too  tired  and  out  of  sorts 
to  sleep,  our  thoughts  naturally  went  back  to  the  loved  ones  at 
home,  and  I was  thankful  to  the  Almighty  God  that  my  wife 
was  not  left  a widow,  or  my  darling  child  an  orphan  ; thank- 
ful, also,  that  they  could  not  know  my  condition. 

The  day  had  been  hot  in  more  senses  than  one,  but  night  was 
growing  chilly,  and  we  had  no  blankets  or  overcoats.  Before 
midnight  the  dark  clouds  began  to  rise,  the  lightning  to  flash, 
and  the  thunder  to  roll,  and  it  soon  became  evident  that  we 
were  to  have  added  to  our  discomforts  that  of  a thorough 
drenching.  Our  anticipations  were  soon  realized.  The  rain 
came  down  in  torrents,  and  the  intense  darkness  was  relieved  by 
the  most  vivid  flashes  of  lightning,  revealing  for  the  instant  a 
most  weird  spectacle  of  helpless  human  beings  huddled  together 
in  little  groups  all  over  that  black  field,  trying  to  get  a little 
protection  from  the  pitiless  storm.  In  the  glimmer  of  the 
lightning  flashes  I could  see,  on  the  hill  above,  our  boys 
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carrying  rails,  and  the  thought  struck  me  that  they  were 
building  a shelter.  But,  to  my  surprise,  in  a few  minutes 
there  flashed  out  the  Imht  from  a fire  that  some  ingenious 
Yankee  had  started  in  that  drenching  rain.  By  the  way,  it  is 
a cold,  wet  day  when  a Yankee  soldier  is  cheated  out  of  his 
rations,  a way  to  cook  them,  or  the  comforts  for  camp  life. 

My  friends,  I wish  I could  take  you  all  into  prison,  but  I 
must  forbear.  1 have  already  tried  your  patience.  SuflSce  it 
to  say  that  the  clouds  soon  passed  away,  and  the  morning  came 
at  last,  but  it  brought  little  cheer  to  our  disconsolate  hearts.  A 
half  of  a hard  tack  and  a small  piece  of  the  under  part  of  the 
hog  (when  on  its  feet)  composed  our  breakfast  and  dinner. 
After  wading  through  mud  to  the  tops  of  our  boots  all  day,  we 
reached  Corinth  after  dark,  and  were  loaded  into  cattle  cars  and 
started  for  Memphis.  Then  followed  six  and  one-half  months 
in  Southern  prisons,  filled  with  hope,  anxiety,  and  little  cheer. 
Some  amusing  incidents  could  be  related,  but  they  are  not  of 
the  battle  of  Shiloh,  of  which  I was  asked  to  write,  and  from 
which  I have  already  digressed  too  far. 

This  story  would  be  incomplete  without  a short  description 
of  the  Pittsburgh  Landing  of  today.  It  was  my  good  fortune, 
just  twenty-two  years  after  the  battle,  to  visit  this  memorable 
spot  and  go  over  that  historic  ground.  The  government  has 
here  established  a National  Cemetery,  situated  on  a high  hill 
overlooking  the  landing,  and  has  expended  much  in  beautifying 
the  ground.  It  is  a most  lovely  spot,  where  sleep  three  thou- 
sand five  hundred  and  ninety  of  the  loyal  dead,  being  only 
part  of  those  who,  thirty  years  ago,  gave  up  their  lives  that 
this  Nation  might  live,  and  that  you  and  I might  enjoy  that 
which  we  could  never  have  had  except  by  the  shedding  of  blood 
— a free  government. 

Of  this  large  number  of  our  beloved  dead  who  so  peacefully 
sleep  on  the  banks  of  the  Tennessee,  only  one  thousand  two 
hundred  and  twenty-nine  are  known*;  two  thousand  three 
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hundred  and  sixty-one  are  unknown  ; but,  nameless,  each  one 
is  some  one’s  husband,  father,  brother,  or  lover.  In  addition 
to  this  great  number,  as  many  more  of  the  enemy  lie  scattered 
over  the  battlefield,  with  nothing  to  mark  their  resting  place. 

This  spot,  once  so  insignificant,  is  now  visited  by  thousands 
every  year.  Can  a place  like  that  ever  cease  to  have  an  inter- 
est, where  fell,  in  killed  and  wounded,  more  than  sixteen  thou- 
sand brave  men,  the  best  blood  of  this  Nation,  and  three  thou- 
sand were  taken  to  Southern  prisons,  many  of  them  dying 
there?  Such,  my  friends,  is  the  Shiloh  of  today  compared 
with  thirty  years  ago. 

If  you  will  bear  with  me  a few  minutes  longer,  1 desire  to 
give  my  views  with  reference  to  the  disputed  question  that  has 
been  asked  a thousand  times  : ‘ ‘ Were  the  Union  forces  surprised 
at  the  battle  of  Shiloh  ? ’ ’ The  masses  of  the  people  have  never 
been  satisfied  on  this  point,  and  I am  one  of  the  people.  What 
I may  say  cannot  change  the  facts,  and  perhaps  will  have  little  or 
no  influence  in  settling  this  important  question  in  your  minds. 
If  an  attack  of  the  enemy  had  in  the  least  been  anticipated 
by  the  Union  generals,  w^hy  was  it  that  we  were  allowed  to  lie 
there  for  two  or  three  weeks  and  make  no  preparation  for 
defense  ? Why  no  concentration  of  forces,  no  filling  up  the 
long  gaps  between  the  different  commands,  no  breastworks,  no 
fortifications,  no  protection  of  any  kind,-  not  even  a precaution- 
ary order  issued?  If  on  Saturday  night  after  midnight  we  could 
have  had  a hint  that  there  was  likely  to  be  an  engagment,  we 
could  in  those  woods  have  cut  down  trees  and  thrown  up  breast- 
works that  the  enemy  never  covdd  have  carried,  and  saved  thous- 
ands of  brave  boys  from  a soldier’s  grave.  It  seems  to  me  that 
our  irenerals  ouirht  to  have  known  enouo’h  of  the  movements  of 
the  (memy  to  have  formed  a good  idea  of  their  intention,  if  a bat- 
tle was  antici})ated.  I look  upon  such  indifi'ercncc  as  a little  less 
than  criminal  negligence.  With  whom  rests  the  resi)onsibility 
of  that  day’s  disaster,  I am  not  prepared  to  say ; l)ut  I am  sure 
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if  I were  in  any  way  responsible  I should  prefer  to  say,  We 
were  surprised.”  So  far  as  rank  and  file  and  line  and  regi- 
mental officers  are  concerned,  they  were  surprised,  whatever  the 
generals  may  have  known. 

I do  not  believe  the  responsibility  rests  upon  any  one  general. 
To  my  mind,  the  great  mistake  was  made  by  ^ ^ stopping  to  swap 
horses  in  the  middle  of  the  stream,”  or,  in  other  words,  chang- 
ing commanders  on  the  eve  of  a battle.  This  is  not  the  only 
instance  during  our  late  War  where  jealously  and  strife  brought 
disaster  to  our  army. 

If  you  will  read  ‘‘Iowa  in  War  Times,”  or  any  other  true 
history,  you  will  know  the  details  of  the  troubles  that  existed 
among  the  different  field  commanders  in  the  Army  of  the  Ten- 
nessee and  the  war  department,  and  will  save  me  from  further 
detail  on  this  occasion. 

A large  majority  of  those  brave  leaders  in  that  deadly  con- 
flict have  passed  on  to  the  gi*eat  beyond  where  criticism,  often 
cruel  and  unjust,  cannot  affect  them.  I would  throw  a mantle 
of  charity  over  their  mistakes,  and  allow  no  one  to  excel  me  in 
honoring  the  memory  of  those  to  whom  these  United  States,  of 
which  we  are  all  so  proud,  owe  their  preservation. 


IMPRESSIONS  AND  REALTIES  OE  WAR. 


BY  MAJOK  GEORGE  R.  SKINNER. 

Companions  : It  is  said  that  some  people  are  born  great, 
that  some  achieve  greatness  by  their  own  efforts,  and  that  a 
third  class  have  that  greatness  thrust  upon  them.  In  like 
manner,  some  persons  are  born  orators,  some  attain  an  enviable 
position  as  orators  by  their  own  efforts,  while  a third  and  most 
to  be  pitied  class  have  oratory  thrust  upon  them.  There  is  a 
certain  religious  sect  that  annually  elect  from  among  their  num- 
bers those  who  are  to  do  the  preaching  for  the  current  year, 
and  whether  they  will  or  not,  and  whether  they  can  or  not,  they 
must  discharge  the  duties  that  pertain  to  that  office.  Some  time 
ago  I was  asked  by  your  always  genial  vice-commander  to  read 
a paper  before  you  at  this  meeting.  I assured  him  that  it  would 
be  impossible,  that  I could  not  do  it.  Judge  of  my  surprise  and 
consternation  a few  days  ago  when  I was  told  that  I must  do  it. 
As  a private  at  the  extreme  left  of  the  company,  and  the  rear 
rank  at  that,  I dared  not  disobey  the  stern  order  of  the  vice- 
commander, and  so  I am  here  to-night.  As  an  emollient  to 
my  sensibilities  I was  told  that  the  commandery  would  not 
expect  much,  but  that  there  was  a certain  amount  of  time  that 
had  to  be  occupied  after  lunch,  and  that  there  was  no  one  else 
to  do  it,  so  that  I would  occupy  the  somewhat  novel  position 
of  being  the  leader  and  entire  force  and  support  of  a forlorn 
hope.  In  justice  to  your  forbearance  and  in  deference  to  your 
sympathies,  as  well  as  an  apology  that  I owe  myself,  I will  state 
that  the  major  part  of  the  paper,  in  fact  nearly  all  of  it,  is  not 
original  so  far  as  tonight’s  delivery  is  concerned,  and  that 
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the  many  cares  of  life,  together  with  the  demands  of  my 
profession,  have  prevented  me  from  writing  such  a paper  as  I 
would  have  essayed,  had  the  time  and  my  strength  permitted. 

On  the  4th  of  last  September  (the  anniversary  of  my  muster 
in  the  United  States  service),  I had  the  pleasure  and  privilege  of 
attending  the  triennial  reunion  of  my  old  regiment  (the  Ninety- 
second  Illinois),  and  of  delivering  the  oration  on  that  occasion. 
At  that  time  and  place  the  surroundings  were  somewhat  differ- 
ent from  those  of  this  evening.  While  I accord  to  myself  great 
honor  in  being  permitted  to  call  each  of  you  companion,  and  of 
realizing  that  with  you  I was  a part  of  the  long  line  of  loyal 
hearts  that  formed  the  ranks  of  the  Union  army,  there  I 
was  with  the  members  of  my  own  immediate  household,  every 
one  of  whom  had  shared  the  same  hardships  that  I had,  had 
been  exposed  to  the  same  dangers,  had  enjoyed  the  same  close 
companionship  of  a soldier’s  life,  and  had  shared  with  them  the 
not  to  be  forgotten  delights  of  the  pleasant  side  of  the  camp 
and  bivouac  ; and  if  we  had  not  drank  from  the  same  canteen, 
we  had  si{)ped  mud  from  the  same  frog  holes  of  the  Sunny 
South.  With  such  material  for  an  audience,  and  amid  the 
delights  and  happiness  that  such  reunions  can  alone  give,  no 
harsh  or  severe  criticism  would  be  made  of  anything  that 
might  be  done  or  said.  Companions,  let  us  for  a moment 
tonight  forget  that  our  hair  is  whitened  by  the  frosts  of 
time,  and  that  our  bodies  are  no  longer  agile  and  lithe,  and 
possessed  of  the  buoyant  and  bounding  energies  of  youth,  and 
retrace  the  pathway  to  the  time  when  the  news  flashed  across 
the  country  that  Sumter  was  being  bombarded,  and  that  the 
old  flag  that  we  revered  as  we  did  the  family  bible  had  been 
fired  upon,  and  was  to  be  trailed  in  humiliation  at  the  behests  of 
the  traitorous  slaveholder.  Let  us  rapidly  recall  the  exciting 
incidents  that  followed  with  such  startling  rapidity,  during  the 
first  period  of  the  war  up  to  the  time  when  each  of  us  asked 
ourselves  the  question,  what  is  life  worth  to  me  if  the  United 
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States  of  America  are  to  be  blotted  from  the  face  of  the  slobe, 
and  shall  become  a byeword  for  all  time  to  come  amon^  the 
people  of  the  earth  ? How  great  is  the  hypocrisy  of  singing 
“My  Country,  ’Tis  of  Thee,  Sweet  Land  of  Liberty,”  or, 
“Say,  Does  that  Star  Spangled  Banner  Yet  Wave,”  if  we, 
like  cowards  and  poltroons,  permitted  the  hotheaded  sons  of 
the  South  to  despoil  and  destroy  the  heritage  that  has  been  left 
and  bequeathed  to  us  by  the  sainted  heroes  who  established  its 
foundation?  Recall  the  time  when,  perhaps  in  some  humble 
office,  you  held  up  your  strong  right  hand,  and  for  the  first 
time  made  oath  that  you  would  “obey  the  president  of  the 
United  States  and  all  officers  in  authority  over  you,  and  that 
you  would  serve  in  the  army  of  the  government  for  three 
years,  or  during  the  war.”  How  momentous  the  possibilities, 
aye  probabilities,  contained  in  that  oath. 

You  will  remember  how  proudly  you  felt  when,  the  duty  per- 
formed, the  sacrifice  offered,  you  realized  that  you  had  taken 
the  first  step  to  prove  yourself  an  American  citizen  ; that  you 
could  then  stand  erect  and  claim  the  dignity  of  being  a man, 
and  of  exhibiting  to  the  world  the  reasons  for  making  such  an 
assertion.  There  was  but  one  object  uppermost  in  our 
thoughts,  and  that  was  the  perpetuation  of  the  National  gov- 
ernment entire — without  the  loss  of  a single  star  — and  if  that 
government  demanded  and  required  our  lives  as  a sacrifice  in 
the  wager  of  battle,  we  felt,  with  the  long  list  of  honored  and 
loved  companions  and  comrades  who  paid  full  measure  of  that 
sacrifice,  that  our  lives  were  lint  a mere  pittance  compared  to 
and  with  the  value  of  the  results  that  we  hoped  to  be  instru- 
mental in  bequeathing  to  the  Ameri(;an  people.  With  these 
feelings,  and  with  these  conditions,  we  entered  the  army.  The 
military  service  was,  in  a great  measure,  at  first  distasteful 
to  us.  None  of  us  had  ever  dreamed  that  we  were  to  become 
soldiers,  or  that  the  severe  possibilities  of  war  were  to  become 
to  us  living  realities,  and  that  we  were  to  be  the  units  of  the 
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grandest  and  most  powerful  army  that  had  ever  been  organized 
in  the  world’s  history.  We,  each  and  every  one,  did  the 
duty  that  came  to  us,  and,  after  the  long  period  of  suspense, 
felt,  when  the  result  at  Appomatox  had  been  announced,  that 
our  hopes  were  realized  and  that  the  government  had  been 
saved,  and  we  were  content. 

The  world,  however,  does  not  stand  still,  and  the  onward 
march  of  time  that  has  carried  us  through  a quarter  of  a cen- 
tury since  our  muster  out  of  the  United  States  service  and 
return  to  civil  life  and  duties,  renders  it  possible  for  us  to 
inquire  as  to  the  probable  results  of  our  efforts,  and  also  to  ask 
whether  such,  when  attained,  will  be  of  sufficient  value  to  repay 
the  costs  — to  compensate  for  the  vast  outlay  of  human  sacri- 
fice, and  the  expenditure  of  such  large  sums  of  material  that  go 
to  make  the  sinews  of  war  ; whether,  in  the  main,  there  has 
been  or  will  be  enough  of  benefit  and  valuable  results  to  our 
country  and  the  human  race  to  repay  in  a measure  for  the 
immense  amount  of  trials,  suffering,  and  martyrdom,  the  enor- 
mous outlay  of  treasure,  the  sacrifice  of  all  that  was  near  and 
dear  to  thousands  of  mothers,  sisters,  and  wives,  and  the 
orphanage  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  innocent  children  ; 
together  with  the  immense  sum  of  untold  miseries  and  inhu- 
manities that  were  caused  by  the  waging  of  a war  upon  a 
gigantic  scale,  and  that  has  never  Iwen  paralleled  by  a civilized 
people.  As  a hint  to  the  possibilities,  and  even  probabilities, 
that  would  have  occurred  had  the  Rebellion  been  successful,  it 
is  stated  that  a certain  county  of  Tennessee,  through  their 
properly  elected  officers,  formally  seceded  from  the  State  and 
proposed  to  set  up  a government  of  their  own,  and  conduct  their 
business  without  regard  to  the  mandates  of  the  State  authorities 
that  claimed  their  allegiance.  Also,  it  is  not  a mere  matter  of 
speculation,  but  believed  and  known  by  most  of  the  people  that 
had  an  opportunity  to  know  and  judge  of  the  inside  workings 
and  intentions  of  the  leaders  of  the  Rebellion,  that  in  case  of  a 
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successful  disruption  of  the  government,  or  even  a recognition 
of  their  assumed  government,  they  would  have  sought  and 
would  have  obtained  the  protectorate  of,  if  not  the  actual 
enthronement  of,  some  progeny  of  the  monarchical  powers  of 
Europe.  The  foisting  of  Maxiniillian  upon  Mexico  during  our 
disturbance,  and  the  attempt  to  raise  a throne  upon  the  conti- 
nent of  North  America,  is  believed  to  have  been  a concerted 
plan  and  combined  action  of  the  entire  crowned  monopoly  of 
Europe,  to  aid  in  a final  and  successful  efl'ort  to  crush  out  the 
one  great  example  of  a government  ^ ‘ of  the  people,  by  the  peo  - 
pie,  and  for  the  people.”  Even  had  the  establishment  of  a 
monarchical  government  been  averted,  the  condition  of  the 
petty  States  of  Central  America,  in  contrast  with  our  own, 
aft'ords  but  little  consolation. 

Inasmuch  as  the  Rebellion  did  not  succeed,  and  as  Mexico, 
much  to  her  credit,  captured  and  shot  the  usurper  that  was 
foisted  upon  her  shores,  let  us  turn  to  the  condition  of  affairs 
as  they  now  exist,  as  a result  of  our  efforts  as  an  integral  part 
of  the  immense  hosts  that  battled  for  human  rights  and  the  uni- 
versal freedom  of  mankind.  A quarter  of  a century  is  but  a 
short  space  of  time  when  measured  by  the  limits  of  an  age  or 
contrasted  with  the  lapse  of  time  that  marks  an  epoch  in  the 
history  of  the  world,  and  yet  we  can  begin  to  see  and  measure 
the  possible,  and  even  probable,  results  that  already  are  certain 
to  accrue  to  humanity,  l)enefiting  not  only  our  own  people,  but 
reaching  far  to  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth  as  a beacon 
light  for  all  that  wear  the  garb  of  manhood,  })ointing  them  by 
the  unerring  light  of  the  constellation  of  stars  that  is  grouped 
upon  the  banner  that  represents  the  light  and  hope  of  the  world, 
to  that  broad  and  elevated  ])lane  of  civilization  and  Christianity 
that  has  been  created,  fostered  and  raised  upon  the  vast  expanse 
of  the  North  American  continent.  We  can  safely  claim,  and 
assert,  that  no  nation  and  people  that  has  ever  lived  upon  the 
face  of  the  earth  has  })rogressed  so  raj)idly  as  wo  have  in  all 
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that  goes  to  make  a substantial,  prosperous,  happy,  contented 
and  typical  Christian  civilization.  The  wonderful  growth  of 
our  large  cities,  the  rapid  development  of  the  broad  expanse 
of  prairie  and  forests,  the  numberless  adjuncts  to  our  everyday 
life  and  comfort,  together  with  the  rapid  increase  of  our  popu- 
lation, all  attest  the  tremendous  impetus  that  has  been  given  to 
our  material  growth  and  prosperity,  as  the  result  of  achievements 
of  the  armies  of  the  United  States  during  the  period  1861-5. 

Yet  all  this  counts  but  little  in  the  grand  results  that  we  will 
find,  if  we  look  outside  of  our  own  beloved  country  to  the 
shores  and  bounds  of  the  other  people  of  the  world.  There  is 
not  today  a crowned  head  upon  the  viestern  hemisphere ; the 
forced  abdication  of  Dom  Pedro  of  Brazil  removed  the  last 
vestige  of  the  blasphemous  wretches  from  the  freeman  growing 
soil  of  the  new  world.  The  signs  of  the  times  point  to  a day, 
at  no  distant  period,  when  the  Canadian  br ether n on  our  north- 
ern boundary  will  knock  with  no  uncertain  sound  for  admission 
to  our  household.  If  we  look  toward  Europe,  we  behold 
France  successfully  maintaining  a republican  government,  and 
holding  a proud  position  among  the  republics  of  the  earth, 
although  surrounded  by  the  combined  despotism  of  the  old 
world,  and  with  monarchial  governments  upon  every  side. 
The  news  is  also  Hashed  across  the  ocean,  that  a popular  and 
determined  effort  is  to  l)e  made  to  curtail  the  power  if  not  to 
entirely  abolish  the  House  of  Lords  of  England,  a preparatory 
step  of  the  English  people  to  establish  an  independent  and  free 
government.  Our  own  intrepid,  heroic,  and  courageous  Kennan 
has  attacked  the  prison  doors  of  despotic  Russia,  and  all  the  civil- 
ized people  of  the  world  will  soon  be  united  in  the  effort  to 
emancipate,  in  fact.,  the  serfs  and  semi-slave  systems  of  that 
king  cursed  country. 

Thus  we  find  the  liberty  loving  peoples  of  all  climes  taking 

fresh  courage,  and  dedicating  themselves  with  a new  devotion 

to  the  cause  of  human  liberty,  and  the  effort  to  establish 
22 
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goveniments  based  upon  human  rights  and  equality.  It  is 
believed  l)y  many  people  that  at  no  distant  day  the  entire  race  of 
kings  and  pretenders  in  the  name  of  Deity  will  be  swept  from 
the  face  of  the  earth,  and  the  human  race  from  the  east  to  the 
west,  and  from  the  north  pole  to  the  most  southern  limits  of  the 
globe,  will  be  governed  by  institutions  created  by  themselves  ; 
and,  furthermore,  it  is  believed  that  the  entire  race  will  be  an 
English  speaking  people,  and  that  the  United  States  of  America 
will  be  the  central  point,  the  nucleus,  the  guiding  star,  from  which 
all  these  beneficent  results  will  follow.  If  this  is  true,  and  I 
verily  believe  it  to  be,  what  a grand  result,  and  what  a privilege 
to  have  lived  and  to  have  been  a soldier  in  the  War  for  the  per- 
petuation of  the  government  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

Comrades,  we  may  be  excused  if  at  this  date  and  at  our  time 
of  life  we  indulge  in  a slight  amount  of  self  adulation  and  glori- 
fication. The  silver  threads  are  now  so  numerous  that  none  of 
us  can  have  a great  amount  of  ambition  for  the  future,  save  in 
the  lines  and  in  the  direction  in  which  we  are  now  moving  and 
engaged.  If  we,  therefore,  take  the  opportunity  occasionally 
to  claim  for  our  times  and  our  efforts  more  credit  and  more 
glory  than  we  are  willing  to  accord  to  other  times  and  people  ; 
if  we,  in  fact,  form  ourselves  into  a sort  of  close  communion 
association,  and  practice  a small  amount  of  mutual  admiration, 
it  is,  in  the  main,  a harmless  recreation  and  amusement,  and 
can  give  offense  to  no  one  that  now  comes,  or  that  will  come 
after  us,  and  will  in  the  future  occupy  our  places.  I believe 
that  I can  safely  assert  that  to  l)e  a member  of,  or  to  bo  eligible 
to  membership  in,  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  and  of  the 
Loyal  Legion,  is  a far  greater  distinction  than  to  be  a member  of 
or  to  be  eligible  to  membership  in  any  other  organizations  that 
have  ever,  or  that  ever  will,  exist  upon  the  face  of  the  globe. 
I also  believe  that  we  have  a right  to  claim  that  the  position 
of  a soldier  in  the  army  of  tlie  United  States  of  America  dur- 
ing the  War  of  the  Rebellion,  1861-5,  was  the  proudest  and 
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most  glorious  position  that  any  man  was  ever  permitted  to 
occupy;  and  that  no  man  was  ever  privileged  to  engage  in  a 
more  righteous  or  holy  calling  than  to  stand  in  the  line  of  the 
Union  army,  and  offer  his  body  as  a sacrifice,  if  required, 
upon  the  altar  of  his  country.  If  his  position  is  right,  if  the 
claims  that  have  been  made  are  well  founded,  if  the  success  of 
our  cause  or  its  failure  was  fraught  with  such  tremendous  pos- 
sibilities, then  we  have  the  rio^ht  to  the  assertion  that  the  sue- 
cessful  issue  of  the  War  marked  a distinct  epoch  in  the  history 
of  the  world,  the  influences  and  results  of  which  will  be  felt  in 
the  enfranchisement  and  ennoblinoj  of  the  human  race  as  lon^  as 
time  shall  last ; and  that  in  the  future  ages,  when  the  glorious 
old  flag  shall  wave  over  more  than  a thousand  millions  of  free- 
men,  it  will  then  be  regarded  as  the  emblem  of  human  rights 
and  political  liberty,  beneath  whose  ample  folds  the  law  abiding, 
oppressed  human  being  of  whatever  clime  and  nationality, 
whether  he  come  from  Asia  or  Europe,  from  Africa  or  Japan, 
can  find  protection  and  security,  and  an  opportunity  to  enjoy 
his  rights  to  manhood  and  equality  before  the  law.  If  such 
shall  be  the  results  and  effects  of  our  efforts,  have  we  not  a 
right  to  be  proud  of  our  position,  a right  to  point  with  emphasis 
to  the  fact  that  we  were  soldiers  of  the  Union,  and  that  we  waged 
a war  for  the  protection  of  human  rights  and  manhood,  and  also 
aclaim  to  demand  that  we  be  placed  in  no  equivocal  position. 

Comrades,  there  is  existing  a tendency  in  many  places,  and 
not  alone  in  the  South,  but  seems  to  crop  out  in  other  places 
over  the  country,  to  hold  and  teach  the  coming  as  well  as  the 
present  generation  that  it  matters  not  whether  one  wore  the 
blue  or  gray,  a monstrous  doctrine.  Do  you  believe  it?  Is 
there  a man,  woman  or  child  in  the  entire  country,  who  is  not 
a lunatic,  except  controlled  by  prejudice,  that  believes  it?  It 
matters  not  what  color  he  wore  ? It  matters  not  who  was  vic- 
torious ? It  matters  not  whether  the  future  that  I have  alluded 
to  as  the  sure  and  certain  results  of  our  free  government  be 
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realized ; or  that  in  the  event  of  success  of  the  Rebellion  all  the 
aspirations  of  humanity  for  a better  and  higher  form  of  civil- 
ization should  be  exterminated,  and  that  the  progress  of  the 
race  should  be  again  stopped  and  the  forward  march  of  civiliza- 
tion should  be  arrested,  and  again  retrograded  to  a long  period  of 
darkness  and  oppression,  and  that  the  only  prominent  example 
of  a successful  free  government  should  be  swept  from  the  face 
of  the  earth  ? 

We  have  no  fault  to  find  with  the  valor,  courage  or  fighting 
qualities  of  the  Southerner  ; they  are  the  same  as  the  rest  of  us  ; 
no  better,  no  worse  ; ive  are  all  Americans  / but  we  do  object 
to  the  word  patriotism  being  employed  in  expressing  the  meas- 
ure of  their  devotion  to  their  unholy  cause.  We  do  object  to 
the  statement  that  God  only  knows  who  was  right  and  who  was 
wrong.  I believe  as  you  do  that  only  one  side  could  be  right, 
and  that  side  must  be  that  that  represented  the  abstract  prin- 
cipal of  eternal  justice,  of  world  wide  human  freedom,  and  of 
the  equality  of  every  human  being  before  the  laws  of  his  coun- 
try, that  party  that  unbound  the  shackles  of  the  oppressed, 
that  abolished  the  traffic  in  human  flesh  and  blood,  that  set  free 
the  slaves,  and  that  unfurled  our  beautiful  banner  over  an  en- 
tire and  undivided  country,  made  and  cemented  by  the  blood 
and  sacrifices  of  the  people,  by  the  devotion  of  its  women,  and 
the  blood  of  its  martyred  patriots,  in  fact  as  in  theory,  a Nation 
of  freemen. 

“ Once  to  every  man  and  nation  comes  the  moment  to  decide,” 

In  the  strife  of  truth  with  falsehood  for  the  good  or  evil  side"; 

Some  great  cause  God’s  new  Messiah  otfering  good  or  evil  side, 

Parts  the  goats  upon  the  left  hand  and  the  sheep  upon  the  right, 
And  the  choice  goes  by  forever  ’twixt  that  darkness  and  that  light. 

Backward  look  across  the  ages  and  the  beacon  moments  see, 

That  like  peaks  of  some  sunk  continent  jiit  through  oblivion’s  sea. 
Not  an  ear  in  court  or  market  for  the  low  foreboding  cry 
Of  these  crises,  God’s  stern  winnowers,  from  whose  feet  earth’s  chalT 
must  fly. 

Never  shows  the  choice  momentous  till  the  judgment  hath  passed  by. 
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We  see  dimly  in  the  present  what  is  small  and  what  is  great, 

Slow  of  faith,  how  weak  an  arm  may  turn  the  iron  helm  of  fate, 

But  the  soul  is  still  oracular  amid  the  market’s  din, 

List  the  ominous,  stern  whisper  from  the  Delphic  cave  within  : 

“ They  enslave  their  children’s  children  who  make  compromise  with  " 
sin.” 

Then  let  us  not  in  any  way  apologize  for  the  position  or  the 
part  we  took  in  aiding  to  carry  the  War  to  a glorious  termina- 
tion, and  never  permit,  without  rebuke,  anyone  to  claim  in  our 
presence  that  we  were  not  entirely  right,  and  that  the 
soldiers  of  the  slaveholders’  Rebellion  entirely  wrong.  It  is 
often  said  that  the  army  of  the  Union,  now  represented  by  the 
Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  and  the  Loyal  Legion,  was 
demoralizing,  and  that  it  produced  deleterious  effects  upon  those 
who  were  unfortunate  enough  to  be  soldiers.  It  may  be  and 
probably  is  so  in  some  armies,  but  it  certainly  was  not  the  case 
in  ours.  We  believe  it  was  the  duty  of  every  able  bodied  man, 
either  young  or  middle  aged,  to  enlist  in  the  service  of  his 
country  when  she  called  for,  demanded,  and  required  his  ser- 
vices. If  this  is  so,  and  that  duty  was,  as  I have  claimed,  to 
fight  in  and  to  wage  a war  to  perpetuate  the  principles  of 
eternal  right,  and  if,  as  is  admitted,  the  voice  of  duty  is  the 
voice  of  God,  then  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  general  and 
final  effect  of  responding  to  such  a call  to  have  })een  demoraliz- 
ing or  debasing.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  a fact  that  the  old 
soldiers  are  today  better  citizens  then  those  who  staid  at  home 
while  they  went  to  the  front.  They  today  represent  a strong 
and  sturdier  manhood,  and  are  found  in  the  front  ranks  in  all 
movements  for  the  advancement  of  humanity.  Look  at  our 
rosters.  Compare  the  numbers  of  our  people  with  an  equal 
number  of  stay-at-homes.  Will  we  suffer  from  the  comparison? 
Are  we  not,  man  for  man,  equal  of  them  ? Have  we  not  made 
good  citizens?  Where  will  you  find  a body  of  men  who  have 
done  better  ? Coming  home  as  soldiers,  having  been  taught 
the  art  of  war  in  all  its  phases,  having  learned  to  love  the 
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associations  and  comradship  of  the  tented  fields,  having  been  so 
long  under  the  arbitrary  discipline  of  a soldier’s  calling,  we 
were  for  a moment  at  a loss  to  know  where  to  commence  and 
take  up  the  life  of  a civilian.  The  places  that  we  vacated  had 
been  occupied  by  the  stay-at-homes,  who  had  in  many  instances 
grown  Avealthy  and  arrogant.  Finding  but  few  places  or  callings 
that  offered  a chance  to  obtain  a foothold,  we  manfully  entered 
the  contest  and  took  up  the  wager  of  life,  and  with  results  that 
we  are  not  ashamed  of.  It  is  not  necessary  to  particularize, 
but  there  is  not  the  same  number  of  people  that  shirked  their 
duty  to  their  country,  and  that  occupied  the  same  relative 
position  in  society  and  in  life,  that  can  in  any  manner  compare 
in  position  and  in  material  possessions.  I believe,  therefore, 
that  the  man  who  is  rightfully  entitled  to  wear  the  button  of 
the  Loyal  Legion  and  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  is  today 
a hetter  citizen.^  a hetter  Jmshand^  a better  fatliei\  than  he  other- 
wise would  have  been. 

As  we  rapidly  follow  the  line  of  our  march  from  the  time  of 
our  enlistment  to  the  present,  we  recognize  the  fact  that  the 
original  Grand  Army  is  not  all  here  ; that  ‘^present  for  duty 
or  accounted  for  ” is  but  a small  portion  of  the  original  host ; 
that  while  on  detached  service,  ” or  “absent  on  furlough,” 
or  “ on  sick  leave,  ” or  “in  hospital”  might  be  written  in  a 
few  instances,  yet  “missing  in  battle”  would  have  to  be  writ- 
ten against  the  names  of  many  loved  ones,  and  we  realize  the 
stern  fact  that  they  have  received  their  final  muster  out  ; that 
their  record  is  complete,  and  that  they  are  of  that  constantly 
lenofthenine:  line  that  is  formino:  on  the  other  side,  and  that 
soon  the  old  guard  will  present  again  an  unbroken  front.  As 
the  memories  of  all  these  comrades  come  before  us  we  remem- 
ber, with  bowed  heads,  of  the  many  loved  and  true  hearts  that 
we  left  by  the  wayside,  on  our  toilsome  marches  ; of  the  many 
who  died  from  disease  in  camp  or  hospital,  or  of  those  that 
filled  a soldier’s  grave  on  the  field  of  battle.  All  along  the  line 
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of  our  marches  we  can  see  the  resting  places  of  the  heroic  dead 
— noble  dead.  They  fell  as  they  lived,  heroes.  Many  a time 
have  we  heard  the  noble  boys,  when  sending  messages  to  the 
loved  ones  at  home,  and  realizing  the  presence  of  death,  give 
testimony  to  their  unyielding  devotion  to  their  country,  and  the 
perfect  resignation  with  which  they  gave  up  their  young  lives 
for  their  country’s  welfare.  Many  others  came  home  disabled 
from  wounds  and  disease,  and  have  since  laid  down  the  burden 
of  life  to  join  the  comrades  on  the  other  side.  But  whether  on 
the  march,  in  the  camp,  in  the  hospital,  or  on  the  field  of  bat- 
tle, or  amid  the  quiet  scenes  of  home,  they  have  paid  the  debt 
of  nature,  they  are  yet  ours,  and  we  love  to  think  of  them  as 
with  us  still,  and  to  recount  their  deeds  and  virtues.  They 
were  brave  beyond  comparison.  They  gave  their  lives  freely 
for  their  country,  and  whether  they  sleep  in  the  National  Ceme- 
tery, with  the  old  flag  constantly  encircling  them  with  its  pro- 
tecting folds,  or  whether  their  resting  place  is  among  the  great 
throng  of  the  unknown  dead,  or  amid  the  quiet  of  the  peaceful 
cemetery  where  they  were  laid  by  loving  hands  of  comrades  at 
home,  a grateful  Nation  cheerfully  accords  them  the  })alm  of 
triumph  and  victory.  Their  devotion  to  duty,  and  the  unself- 
ishness with  which  they  gave  of  the  years  of  their  strong  man- 
hood and,  when  demanded,  yielded,  with  cheerfulness,  their 
lives,  together  with  the  full  measure  of  unbounded  patriotic 
love,  is  strongly  and  perfectly  expressed  by  the  recently 
deceased  patriotic  American  poet,  James  Russell  Lowell : 

“ Bow  down,  dear  land,  for  thou  hast  found  release  ; 

Thy  God,  in  these  distempered  days. 

Hath  taught  thee  the  sure  wisdom  of  His  ways, 

And  though  thy  enemies  have  wrought  thy  peace, 

Bow  down  in  prayer  and  praise. 

No  poorest  in  thy  borders  but  may  now 

Lift  to  the  juster  skies  a man’s  enfranchised  brow, 

O,  beautiful  my  country  ; ours  once  more  ; 

Smoothing  thy  brow  of  war  disheveled  hair 
O’er  such  sweet  brows  as  never  other  wore, 
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And  setting  thy  set  lips, 

Freed  from  wrath's  pale  eclipse, 

The  rosy  edges  of  thy  smile  lay  bare. 

What  words  divine  of  lover  or  of  poet 
Could  tell  our  love  and  make  thee  know  it, 

Among  the  nations  bright  beyond  compare ; 

What  were  our  lives  without  thee  ? 

What  all  our  lives  to  save  thee  ? 

We  reck  not  what  we  gave  thee. 

We  will  not  dare  to  doubt  thee, 

But  ask  whatever  else  and  we  will  dare.” 

Comrades,  the  dial  of  time  assures  us  that  we  are  rapidly 
approaching  the  end  of  all  that  is  human,  and  if  we  needed  other 
evidence,  the  silver  locks,  the  furrowed  cheeks,  the  bent  forms, 
and  other  impairments  of  age  would  tell  us  too  surely  that  we  were 
no  longer  possessed  of  youthful  bodies  : but  did  you  never  think 
that  the  mind  does  not  grow  old  ; that  the  body  may  become 
decrepit  and  refuse  to  obey  the  mandates  of  the  soul,  yet  the 
soul  is  living  in  perennial  youth,  as  the  shadows  of  age  lengthen. 
As  the  pursuits  of  time  become  of  less  value  to  us,  let  us,  of 
whatever  organization  or  command  we  may  have  belonged  to, 
only  that  we  worthily  wore  the  blue,  draw  closer  and  more 
closely  to  each  other,  and  although  a comrade  may  have  fail- 
ings, remember  his  years  of  sufferings  and  hardships,  and  that 
the  sacrifices  that  he  made  for  our  common  country  atones  for 
all  ; that  if  he  rendered  valiant  service  for  his  country  when  it 
demanded  his  service,  he  has  filled  the  full  measure  of  man’s 
estate,  if  he  has  done  nothing  else,  more  completely  than  an 
entire  lifetime  spent  in  any  other  direction  or  calling. 

Companions,  the  surrender  of  the  armed  forces  of  the  Rebel- 
lion changed  but  did  not  annul  the  obligations  and  fealty  that 
we,  as  self  consecrated  citizens  of  the  government,  owed  to  the 
freshly  baptized  Rei)ublic.  Containing  within  our  organization 
the  elements  that  pertain  to  the  ])erpetuity  of  itself,  and  the 
\)nly  society  resulting  from  the  War  that  will  in  all  probability 
outlive  our  immediate  generation,  it  is  our  duty  and  privilege  to 
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transmit  unimpaired  the  true  history  of  the  government  and  of 
the  war  waged  for  its  preservation,  and  to  teach  to  our  sons,  and 
they  to  the  generation  that  will  follow  after  them,  the  funda- 
mental truths  that  underlay  our  system  of  government.  And 
like  the  vestal  virgins  of  the  temple  of  Diana,  the  fires  of 
whose  altars  never  faded  or  slumbered,  so  shall  our  sons  and 
their  son’s  sons  keep  constantly  alive  and  glowing  upon  the 
altar  of  human  liberty,  the  fires  of  patriotism  and  devotion  to 
the  onward  progress  of  the  cause  of  human  liberty,  and  the 
enfranchisement,  with  the  rights  of  manhood.,  of  every  human 
being. 


THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  CIVIL  WAR, 

AS  DISTINGUISHED  FROM  ALU  THE  OTHER  WARS  OF  HISTORY. 


BY  ADJUTANT  CHARLES  MACKENZIE. 

Warfare  seems  to  be  a natural  rather  than  an  abnormal 
condition,  both  in  nature  and  also  in  human  life.  So  far  as 
man  can  stretch  his  observation  into  space,  he  finds  contending 
elements.  The  lightning  and  cyclone  bear  to  a startled  human- 
ity the  indisputable  testimony  of  contending  forces,  forces  of 
whose  origin  and  full  nature  poor,  weak  humanity,  is  as  ignor- 
ant as  of  the  future  of  the  human  race  beyond  the  grave.  The 
wind  bloweth  where  it  listeth,  but  no  matter  in  which  direction, 
it  finds  a counter  current ; vegetation  struggles  against  both 
cold  and  heat ; the  harmony  of  nature  is  the  wonderful  result  of 
contending  causes.  Sometimes  the  will  slumbers  and  the  freed 
spirit  bounds  upward  and  wanders  among  the  stars  ; it  passes 
from  glittering  orb  to  glittering  orb,  and  it  finds  everywhere, 
so  far  as  it  can  explore,  opposing  conditions,  yet  all  so  guided 
and  directed  that  their  contention  brings  no  confusion  to  the 
wonderful  precision  and  matchless  order  of  the  stupendous 
whole,  and  in  similitude  with  nature  man  has  ever  been  in 
conflict  with  his  fellow  man.  Ever  have  the  contending  forces 
of  good  and  evil  been  dividing  the  children  of  men,  and  yet 
through  all  the  conflicts  of  men  there  runs  a seeming  order  and 
a certain  method.  Providence  has  moved  through  time  slowly  ; 
a step  has  been  taken,  and  ages  have  passed  away  before  another 
has  been  made,  and  between  the  steps  have  intervened  wars 
that  have  destroyed  thousands  and  even  millions  of  the  human 
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race.  Through  all  of  these  conflicts  has  moved  a mysterious 
spirit  leading  humanity  onward,  upward  through  devious  paths 
and  often  over  fields  of  carnage  and  amid  the  smoke  of  battle. 

Diverse  impulses  have  marshaled  men  in  contending  armies, 
and  they  have  fought  along  a line  on  which  humanity  must 
progress  until  they  reach  a height  where  man  shall  stand 
no  longer  a little  lower,  but  on  a plane  with  the  angels. 
The  first  wars  were  simply  to  obtain  and  hold  the  surface  of 
the  earth  ; they  were  not  in  relation  to  the  moral  nature  of 
man  ; they  were  not  in  connection  with  man’s  relation  to  his 
creator  and  to  his  fellow  man.  Dimly  through  the  vista  of 
history  move  the  Assyrians,  the  Babylonians,  the  Medians,  and 
the  Egyptians,  chasing  each  other  over  the  surface  of  the  earth. 
Across  the  picture  sweeps  the  meteoric  course  of  the  Grecians, 
vanquishing  the  known  world  and  giving  the  Grecian  world 
dominion  over  the  surface  of  the  earth  so  far  as  known  to 
semi-civilized  man.  The  star  of  Greece  is  seen  no  more,  as 
the  Roman  sun  arose  above  the  horizon  and  fills  the  world  with 
the  sound  of  the  Roman  bugles  ; but  the  Roman  wars  were 
simply  for  the  conquest  of  the  earth’s  surface.  Again  there 
comes  a chilling  blast  from  the  north,  and  the  barbarian  wave 
sweeps  the  best  part  of  the  Roman  empire  from  the  face  of  the 
earth,  and  the  wars  having  merely  the  conquest  of  the  surface 
of  the  earth  for  their  object  arc  at  an  end.  The  new  wars  are 
those  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  relation  of  mankind 
to  his  creator  ; men  were  to  fight  desperate  battles  over  their 
respective  claims  as  to  the  Divinity  and  his  powers  and  attri- 
butes. For  eight  centuries  the  Christian  and  the  Moslem  bat- 
tled for  the  dominion  of  the  world,  and  when  the  conflict  had 
ended,  Asia  and  Africa  had  fallen  to  Mohamet,  and  Europe  and 
its  colonies  and  dependencies  had  adhered  to  Christ.  The  hand 
of  God,  moving  over  the  dial  of  time,  had  saved  Europe  from 
the  moral  and  mental  death  that  would  have  resulted  from  the 
universal  triumph  of  the  crescent  over  the  cross. 
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Then  ciirne  another  scene  of  conflict ; conflicting  creeds  of  the 
Christian  religion  battle  in  Europe,  during  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries,  until  it  is  agreed  that  there  shall  be  no  more 
warfare  between  the  professed  followers  of  Christ  on  earth. 

The  conflicts  over  man’s  relation  to  his  Creator  have  been 
settled,  and  as  the  nineteenth  century  approached  there  was  to 
be  inaugurated  a new  era  of  warfare  ; men  were  to  battle  with 
one  another  as  to  the  proper  relation  of  man  to  man  in  the  var- 
ious forms  of  civil  government.  The  principal  scene  of  the 
conflict  was  to  be  transferred  to  another  continent.  The  new 
world,  opened  up  to  humanity  by  the  genius  of  Columbus,  was 
to  be  the  theater  of  events  that  were  to  settle  the  relation  of 
men  and  women  to  one  another  in  those  relations  that  pertain 
to  what  is  known  as  forms  of  government. 

The  proposition  was  made  that  the  government  should  be 
merely  a civil  association,  controlling  merely  those  who  gave 
their  voluntary  assent  to  the  government  established  by  the 
common  consent  of  all  its  original  citizens  ; it  was  declared  that 
the  rifrht  of  man  to  rule  his  fellow  man  was  not  the  result  of 
chance  or  accident,  nor  was  it  to  be  obtained  by  the  exercise  of 
force  ; it  could  only  be  conferred  by  the  consent  of  the  governed. 

With  the  dawn  of  the  nineteenth  century  these  propositions 
arose  triumphant  at  the  end  of  the  revolutionary  war.  For 
nearly  three-quarters  of  a century  these  propositions  remained 
unchallenged,  and  when  the  attack  came,  it  came  not  from  a for- 
eign foe,  but  from  the  house  of  those  who  should  have  been 
their  friends. 

The  American  Civil  War  was  the  first  conflict  in  history  over 
an  abstract  proposition  of  government.  There  had  been  war 
to  establish  the  succession  of  dynasties  ; wars  to  establish  the 
rights  of  rival  claimants  to  thrones  ; our  own  American  revolu- 
tion was  a war  over  the  rights  of  man,'  to  establish  a new  form 
of  government,  when  the  existing  form  had  become  subversive 
of  the  ends  for  which  any  government  should  ever  be  established. 
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The  War  of  the  American  Rebellion  was  the  first  of  its  kind 
in  history ; it  was  to  settle  the  question  as  to  whether  those 
who  had  become  a party  to  the  establishment  of  a popular 
government  could  withdraw  at  their  pleasure,  and  take  with 
them  a portion  of  the  territory  over  which  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  government  extended.  Majority  rule  in  a government  of, 
from,  and  by  the  people  was  on  trial  during  the  great  Ameri- 
can Civil  War.  Slavery  was  the  incident  that  brought  on  the 
conflict.  The  same  question  had  been  presented  before  in  refer- 
ence to  the  duty  on  imports,  but  not  to  the  extent  of  actual 
war.  The  right  of  the  majority  to  rule  is  an  essential  element 
in  popular  government,  and  its  defeat  in  the  war  of  1861 
would  have  been  a precedent  for  every  minority  to  resist  the 
will  of  every  majority  by  actual  warfare  when  the  selfish 
interests  of  such  minority  dictated  such  resistance.  The 
American  Civil  War  was  distinguished  from  every  other  civil 
war  of  history  in  this  : usually,  those  who  seek  to  destroy  a 
popular  form  of  government  plot  and  plan  in  secret,  and  when 
their  plans  are  fully  laid  they  burst  upon  the  authorities  of 
the  country  in  sudden  and  unexpected  fury. 

Not  so  the  slaveholders’  Rebellion ; they  spread  the  news 
of  their  preparations  over  land  and  sea ; they  proclaimed  to  the 
four  corners  of  the  earth  their  intention  to  destroy  the  institu- 
tions of  their  country,  if  they  could  not  mold  them  to  their 
fancy ; these  intentions  were  boldly  proclaimed  for  many  years 
before  the  actual  conflict.  Another  peculiar  feature  connected 
with  the  commencement  of  the  great  Civil  War  lay  in  the  fact 
that  the  government  made  no  counter  preparations.  There  were 
no  indications  but  that  the  assailants  of  the  American  flag  and 
American  constitution  would  be  permitted  to  work  out  their 
own  sweet  will  in  shipwrecking  the  hopes  of  humanity.  Never 
before  had  any  government  been  seen  standing  by  and  witness- 
ing the  preparations  for  its  own  funeral,  without  so  much  as  a 
serious  or  emphatic  dissent.  For  a time  all  things  seemed  to 
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indicate  that  the  corpse  would  be  entirely  ready  for  the 
obsequies  when  the  conspirators  were  ready  for  the  cere- 
monies. There  had  been  much  question  as  to  the  rights  of  the 
general  government,  and  its  relation  to  the  rights  of  the  people 
of  the  various  States  ; indeed,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to 
remark,  in  passing,  that  the  same  questions  as  to  the  powers 
and  duties  of  the  general  government  that  were  raised  in  the 
days  of  Washington,  Jefferson,  and  Adams  are  coming  to  the 
front  in  the  year  1892  on  the  proposal  to  have  the  government 
take  charge  of  certain  lines  of  business  now  carried  on  by  com- 
binations. The  remark  of  Abraham  Lincoln  in  his  first  inau- 
gural, in  speaking  of  the  Dred  Scott  decision,  that  the  supreme 
court  of  the  United  States  had  the  power,  under  our  political 
system,  to  change  our  form  of  government,  finds  an  echo  today 
in  the  claims  of  some  who  regard  with  some  alarm  the  rivalry 
of  today  between  the  combinations  of  capital  and  the  States  of 
the  Union.  But  there  were  other  parties  to  the  contract  of 
ofovernment.  The  American  form  of  ofovernment  had  been  the 
subject  of  some  discussion  at  home  and  abroad ; many  have 
been  the  complex  theories  as  to  the  relations  of  the  States  and 
Nation  at  large ; the  allegiance  due  to  each,  and  the  rights  of 
the  State  and  the  Nation  under  the  Federal  constitution.  There 
was  no  doubt  in  the  minds  of  the  vast  host  of  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States  of  1861  to  1865  who  came  to  the  rescue  of  the 
fiag,  the  constitution,  the  Union,  and  the  hopes  of  humanity. 
If  the  citizens  of  the  States  not  included  in  the  insurrectionary 
district  had  acted  from  the  standpoiiit  of  self  interest,  they 
would  have  allowed  the  erring  sisters  to  depart  in  peace  ; they 
were  not  acting  for  themselves  alone  ; from  the  past,  many  cen- 
turies looked  down  upon  the  first  experiment  of  a represen- 
tative form  of  government ; into  the  future  stretched  a line  of 
centuries  in  which  man  would  watch  and  wait  for  the  coming 
of  a popular  form  of  government,  to  enable  them  the  better  to 
accomplish  their  manifest  destiny.  A man  whose  action  is 
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only  dictated  by  considerations  of  self  interest  is  lit  only  for 
the  association  of  savages  and  wild  animals.  Those  who  came 
to  the  defense  of  the  Union  in  the  years  1861  to  1865,  and  who 
came  voluntarily,  can  scarcely  be  called  an  army,  in  the  ordi- 
nary acceptance  of  that  term ; they  were  a voluntary  associa- 
tion ; they  had  associated  themselves  in  a state  for  mutual 
protection,  advancement,  and  profit.  The  American  govern- 
ment was  in  one  sense  their  property  ; they  changed  the  form 
of  their  association  from  a civil  one  to  a military  form,  jind 
went  out  to  the  defense  of  the  property  which  they  held  both 
in  their  own  right  and  as  the  trustees  of  all  posterity.  It  was 
these  circumstances  that  made  the  Union  soldier  no  mere  part 
of  a military  machine,  such  as  followed  Frederick  the  Great,  and 
Napoleon  Bonaparte.  Total  defeat  to  these  last  named  soldiers 
merely  meant  that  they  should  doff  their  hat  to  a new  sovereign. 
To  the  soldier  of  the  American  Union,  hopeless  defeat  meant  the 
loss  of  his  rio;ht  as  an  American  citizen  in  the  substantial 
rights  and  ideal  glory  that  ushered  in  American  citizenship. 
These  rights  and  this  glory  he  well  understood  that  he  would 
not  find  elsewhere  in  a journey  around  the  globe.  The  wealth 
of  the  world  could  not  purchase  them  outside  the  eonfines  of 
the  United  States,  where  their  destruction  was  aimed.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  imagine  how  there  could  be  a more 
indomitable  and  unconquerable  host  than  a body  of  intelli- 
gent men  defending  such  priceless  treasures.  Never  before  in 
the  history  of  man  had  the  scene  of  conflict  extended  over  such 
a length  of  territory.  Along  a line  of  nearly  two  thousand 
miles  waged  the  conflict  for  about  four  years,  but  on  this  line 
were  about  a million  of  men  animated  by  a common  purpose  ; 
they  felt  that  they  were  all  in  touch,  elbow  to  elbow,  as  it 
were,  although  hundreds  of  miles  intervened ; they  felt  that  if 
the  tide  of  battle  turned  against  them  for  the  time,  other  true 
hearts  and  brave  were  bearing  on  high  the  banner  on  other 
fields,  and  if  they  fell,  there  were  others  who  would  speedily 
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take  their  place  in  the  ranks.  Along  the  entire  line  was  an 
invisible  cord,  binding  all  hearts  in  the  immortal  faith  that  the 
free  institutions  of  the  United  States  were  not  born  to  die,  a 
faith  and  hope  that  had  never  illuminated  the  mind  and  warmed 
the  heart  of  man  until  it  transformed  into  an  invincible  host 
the  untried  soldiers  that  came  as  by  magic  in  1861  to  fight  the 
battle  of  God  and  humanity. 

Another  marked  feature  of  the  great  American  conflict  was 
the  persistence  of  those  who  fought  for  the  flag.  In  other 
wars  where  there  had  been  decisive  campaigns  that  had  resulted 
in  the  expenditure  of  a vast  amount  of  blood  and  treasure, 
there  had  been  negotiations  for  peace  and  compromise,  but  not 
so  in  the  struggle  for  American  National  life.  The  War  opened 
with  disaster  all  along  the  line  ; for  years  there  was  failure  and 
defeat  on  every  side.  The  enemies  of  the  government  looked 
on  and  prophesied  success  for  disunion,  but  the  soldier  for  the 
great  cause  of  constitutional  liberty  never  faltered  ; he  accepted 
good  and  evil  fortune  with  equal  equanimity;  he  was  there  to 
stay,  and  to  stay  until  the  last  armed  foe  surrendered  or 
expired.  This  fortitude  was  a feature  never  seen  before  in  the 
history  of  warfare,  and  it  told  a story  not  written  in  history. 
There  could  not  have  been  such  devotion  under  such  trying  cir- 
cumstances had  not  the  soldiers  of  the  Union  felt  that  they  were 
of  those  who  are  always  successful  because  those  who  have 
truth  and  justice  on  their  side  are  always  in  a majority  at  last. 
The  soldier  who  fights  simply  because  he  is  enlisted  and  paid 
for  fifrhtin<2:  has  a coura<ye  and  fortitude  that  does  not  survive 
disaster  and  defeat.  The  soldiers  of  the  stars  and  stripes  had  a 
prophetic  vision  that  soared  over  the  dark  scenes  of  Chancellor- 
ville,  and  Chickamauga,  and  Fredericksburg,  and  saw  through 
the  clouds  of  disaster  the  bright  pictures  of  Vicksburg  and  Get- 
tysburg lighting  up  the  way,  onward  and  u])ward  to  the  reful- 
gent glories  of  Appomattox.  The  soldiers  of  other  times  and 
countries  hailed  with  delight  any  })rospect  of  i)eace,  but  the 
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members  of  the  great  American  militai'y  union  wanted  JiO 
peace  that  did  not  secure  to  them  intact  and  uninjured  the  in- 
stitutions, and  Union,  and  flag  that  they  had  been  called 
together  to  defend.  Had  they  been  willing  to  sacrifice  any  part 
of  the  institutions  and  the  Union,  and  to  surrender  any  part  of 
the  territory  and  flag,  they  would  have  done  so  before  going  to 
wai’. 

Another  distinctive  feature  of  our  American  conflict  was  in  the 
great,  patriotic  body  of  American  citizens  who  stood  behind  the 
army.  In  other  countries  and  wars,  the  only  ones  interested 
in  the  success  of  an  army  have  been  the  representatives  of  the 
governments  and  those  having  relatives  and  friends  in  the  army. 
In  our  great  struggle,  behind  the  boys  in  blue  were  millions 
of  warm  and  loving  hearts  ; the  non-coml)atants  of  the  North 
wer(‘  nicmbers  of  the  great  civic  society  whose  fate  hung  upon 
the  issue  of  the  })attle  waged  by  its  defenders.  The  Spartan 
women  sent  theii-  !ovi‘d  ones  to  battle,  bidding  them  bring  back 
shields  or  return  upon  them  ; the  women  of  the  United  States 
gave  their  de])arting  heroes  no  such  message  ; they  well  knew 
that  their  soldiers  went  to  battle  inspired  by  a holy  inspiration 
to  which  the  heathen  S))artan  was  a total  stranger.  The  soldiers 
of  Caesar,  and  of  France,  and  of  (xermany  were,  perchance, 
inspired,  as  they  followed  their  flags,  by  the  thought  of  country 
and  of  fatherland,  but  they  had  no  thought  of  countrymen  and 
friends  to  nei’ve  them  to  the  utmost  in  the  midst  of  death  and 
danger.  Above  the  smoke  of  battle,  in  the  clear  empyrean, 
arose  the  vision  of  the  American  soldier’s  home,  secure  to  him 
and  his  loved  ones  only  in  the  continuance  of  the  government  of 
his  country  ; louder  than  the  roar  of  the  cannon  or  the  rattle 
of  the  musketry  sounded  in  the  ears  of  the  boys  in  blue  the 
voice  of  father,  mother,  wife,  and  friend,  saying  that  if  the 
country  should  cease  to  protect  the  home,  life  would  not  be 
worth  the  living,  and  that  all  things  dear  on  earth  were  hang- 
ing in  the  balance,  and  that  peace  and  ha|)piness  to  American 
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homes  could  only  come  through  the  victory  of  the  Union  arms, 
at  whatever  cost  and  sacrifice. 

One  of  the  marvels  of  the  Civil  War  was  the  absence  of 
desertion.  Under  an  imperial  oi-  monarchical  form  of  govern- 
ment, where  an  army  is  under  despotic  control,  and  where 
desertion  means  death,  and  the  soldier  is  but  the  part  of  a 
machine,  there  is  a reason  why  there  should  be  but  few  deser- 
tions. Here  was  a vast  territory  and  every  opportunity  for  a 
successful  desertion,  yet  the  number  of  desertions  from  the 
Union  army  during  the  Civil  War,  as  officially  reported,  were 
less  in  number  than  ever  was  enrolled,  that  is,  desertions  in 
proportion  to  the  number  enrolled.  Never  before  was  there 
a war  where  there  were  so  many  })itched  battles,  with  such 
severe  losses,  that  did  not  })roduce  decisive  results.  The  bounty 
jumper,  and  the  man  who  went  to  Canada  to  avoid  the  draft, 
were  also  novelties  in  the  history  of  warfare.  It  is  to  the 
credit  of  the  drafted  man  that  he  usually  stood  by  his  colors. 
The  bounty  jumper,  tlie  Canadian  refugee,  the  deserter,  and 
the  coward  wei  e the  exceptions,  and  where  there  were  so  many 
that  did  so  well,  the  few  that  brought  disgrace  on  the  cause 
may  well  be  forgotten.  No  matter  how  cowardly  a man  may 
have  been  naturally,  he  would  have  reipiired  an  extra  amount 
of  courage  to  have  returned  to  his  home  after  deserting  his 
comrades  on  the  field  of  battle.  Even  in  the  Revolutionary 
War  there  was  Benedict  Arnold,  but  the  War  of  the  Rebel- 
lion shows  no  record  of  a single  Union  soldier  who  was  will- 
ing to  sell  his  country’s  cause  for  a pecuniary  advantage  to 
himself. 

Never  before  was  an  army  gathered  of  so  many  ditferent 
races,  and  never  did  so  many  representatives  of  ditferent 
nationalities  unite  in  a common  cause  ; the  German,  Irishman, 
Frenchman,  Italian,  Hungarian,  and  the  rejn’esentatives  of 
every  civilized  and  ChristiaJi  Nation  under  the  sun  were  there, 
and  each  did  well  his  part. 
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This  vvas  a new  feature,  of  warfare,  and  yet  there  was  noth- 
ing singular  about  it;  they  all  recognized  that  it  was  a contest 
to  establish  the  brotherhood  of  man  under  the  fatherhood  of 
Ood.  These  men  could  hope  for  no  participation  in  the  affairs 
of  the  government  of  their  own  country  ; they  would  be  long 
under  the  sod  before  the  flag  of  the  free  should  wave  over  Ger- 
many, England,  Ireland,  and  Italy,  but  they  could  see  in  this 
peerless  Republic  the  present  realization  of  their  hopes  for  their 
native  lands  ; they  recognized  the  fact  that  if  this  government 
of  the  people,  for  the  people,  and  by  the  people  should  perish 
from  the  face  of  the  earth,  that  with  it  would  perish  the  hopes 
of  their  native  countrymen  for  centuries  ; and  so  they  marched, 
and  fought,  and  fell,  and  by  their  valor,  they  have  erected  a 
composite  monument  that  is  gilded  with  a glory  that  extends 
beyond  the  limits  of  our  own  country,  and  is  worshiped  by  the 
good,  the  true,  and  the  brave  of  every  land  and  clime  ; and 
as  freedom  comes  to  each  of  the  countries  now  op})ressed, 
those  of  these  Nations  who  partici|)ated  in  our  struggle  may 
well  feel  that  their  work  in  the  army  of  the  Union  struck  the 
lirst  blow  for  the  liberation  of  their  oppressed  countrymen. 

At  tlie  beginning  of  this  century  a numbei’  of  Nations  aided 
to  drive  the  audacious  Corsican  from  the  thetiter  of  his  many 
triumphs  ; each  Nation  was  there  in  its  Natiojial  capacity.  Jn 
our  great  Civil  War  the  men  of  the  difl’erent  Nations  were  there; 
as  men,  to  vindicate  manhood  ; this  shows  the  wonderfully 
attractive  force  of  our  form  of  government.  The  desire  for  a 
better,  grander,  truer,  and  freer  manhood  welded  them  all 
together  into  a compact  host,  where  all  thought  of  race  and 
Nationality  was  lost  in  the  desire  to  lift  themselves  and  the  rest 
of  humanity  higher  in  the  scale  of  being. 

The  manner  in  which  the  American  Civil  War  was  carried  on 
made  it  an  anomaly  ; war  had  been  made  a science  for  ages  ; men 
were  trained  as  soldiers;  great  captains  were  educated  as  com- 
manders ; immense  armies  were  drilled,  and  they  went  out  and 
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msirehecl  and  fought  under  certain  fixed  rules.  Each  cominan- 
der  knew  about  where  to  find  the  opposing  army.  Napoleon 
Bonaparte,  by  his  forced  marches  and  disi)lays  of  strategy  intro- 
duced some  new  methods,  but  the  American  Civil  War  was  not 
conducted  by  any  of  the  rules  of  the  military  science.  Strategy 
had  but  little  to  do  with  it.  The  great  commanders,  Scott, 
McClellan,  Halleck,  and  others,  who  were  going  to  run  the 
War  by  the  rules  and  regulation  of  military  science,  fell  by  the 
wayside  eaidy  in  the  conflict.  It  became  evident  that  hard 
knocks  and  plenty  of  them  were  the  only  agencies  that  would 
bring  peace  and  victory.  The  enemy  was  opening  on  interioi* 
lines,  and  hence  at  an  immense  advantage.  After  two  or  three 
years  of  strategy,  that  only  resulted  in  wasted  heaps  of  slain, 
the  advance  began  along  the  entire  line  and  strategy  gave  away 
to  })lain  common  sense,  and  the  enemy  operating  on  an  interior 
line  were  giving  us  time  to  move  around  their  troops  to  meet 
an  attack  long  foreseen.  That  dismal  and  very  uncertain  science 
known  as  ‘‘the  art  of  warfare”  received  a very  black  eye  in 
the  events  of  the  American  Civil  War.  It  was  demonstrated 
that  all  that  there  was  to  war  was  to  get  as  large  an  army  as 
necessary  and  to  keep  reaching  out  for  the  enemy  as  fast  as  you 
could  find  him.  All  history  knows  no  such  succ(^ssful  cam- 
]:)aigning  as  the  movements  of  the  Union  armies  all  along  the 
line  durin<r  the  summer  of  1864.  It  took  all  summer,  but  it 
got  there  at  last. 

dlie  attempts  to  writ(i  a history  of  the  Amei’ican  Civil  War 
must  produce  a great  deal  of  unbelief  in  the  minds  of  the 
})r(;sent  genei-ation  as  to  the  history  of  wars  generally.  Tlu're 
are  about  four  distinct  accounts  of  the  battle  of  Shiloh,  each 
by  those  who  })articipated  in  that  great  conflict.  For  more 
than  a quarter  of  a century  tln^  sun  and  tlie  rains  have  shone 
and  descended  on  all  of  tlu^  battlefields  of  th(^  War  of  the  Great 
R(4)eHion  ; the  most  impoi-tant  of  these  Helds  are  marked  by 
imy)Osing  monuments  to  the  (h^ad  of  tlu*,  contesting  hosts.  As 
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the  years  advance  an  enlightened  patriotism  and  an  increasing 
feeling  of  fraternity  will  more  and  more  obliterate  the  details 
of  the  events  that  occurred  on  these  fields. 

The  degraded  Greek  still  worships  the  site  of  Marathon  and 
Thermopylae,  because  their  glory  is  all  that  is  left  to  him  ; the 
Frenchman  worships  the  battlefields  of  his  Nation  as  emblematic 
of  the  departed  glory  of  France  ; the  Englishman  reveres  Wat- 
erloo as  the  last  battle  won  by  England  in  any  conflict  with  a 
civilized  Nation.  The  American  will  worship  at  the  shrine  of 
Gettysburg,  Vicksburg,  and  other  battlefields  of  the  AiAerican 
Civil  War,  as  emblematic  of  the  devotion  that  a citizen  can 
render  to  a government  of  his  own  creation,  and  in  the  conduct 
of  which  he  has  taken,  and  still  is  taking,  a part,  and  we  may 
well  hope  that  there  will  be  no  Americans  in  the  future  who 
will  care  to  recall  these  battlefields  in  the  future,  save  as 
emblematic  of  the  triumphs  of  an  exalted  patriotism  and 
unequaled  manhood  over  a mistaken  judgment  that  manifested 
a courage  and  endurance  worthy  of  a better  cause. 

In  nothing  has  the  Civil  War  been  so  remar kabl(‘  as  in  the 
treatment  of  the  dead.  The  battlefields  of  the  world  have  been 
searched  during  the  nineteenth  century.  In  a few  lonely 
instances  outside  of  the  United  States  there  have  been  attempts 
made  to  give  some  recognition  to  the  Nation's  dead.  Phigland 
has  a monument  to  Nelson  and  Wellinj^ton,  and  P'rjinct^  to 
Napoleon,  and  Germany  has  marked  the  last  resting  })lace  of  the 
great  Frederick,  but  the  common  soldier  — he  who  sustained 
the  burden  of  the  conflict  — has  been  remembered  only  in  th(‘ 
United  States  of  America. 

The  American  people  have  sought  to  establish  in  ])ractical 
form  the  thought  that  the  association  of  the  Union  soldiers  was 
not  dissolved  by  death.  And  so,  by  monument  and  (ceremony, 
they  seek  to  keep  alive  the  associated  memories  of  the  great 
host  of  National  defenders  after  they  have  been  lost  to  earth. 
Nowhere  else,  in  no  other  country,  have  these  general  obligations 
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of  })riiise,  and  prayer,  and  tribute  been  offered  to  all  those 
who  battled  for  the  country.  Equal  in  life  and  sharing  equally 
the  dangers  of  war,  they  are  sent  from  generation  to  generation 
as  expial  in  the  regard  of  their  common  country.  The  general, 
the  captain,  the  sergeant,  the  corporal,  and  the  private  descend, 
side  l)y  side,  to  a future  of  impartial  recognition,  without  dis- 
tinction of  rank. 

In  its  results  the  American  Civil  War  tinds  no  parallel  in  his- 
tory, or,  indeed,  in  fancy  and  poetry.  It  is  now  four  centuries 
since  the  t^enius  and  endurance  of  Columbus  o-ave  to  mankind 
a new  theater  for  the  work  of  seeking  to  advance  toward  the 
intinite  in  power,  wisdom,  virtue,  and  happiness.  The  advance 
of  three  and  one-quarter  centuries  ago  does  not  equal  the  won- 
drous ste|)s  of  the  Young  Giant  of  the  West  when  freed  from 
the  doubts  and  dangers  of  threatened  dissolution.  When  white- 
winged peace  had  spread  her  wings  over  the  troubled  country, 
the  voice  of  constitutional  liberty  sounded  an  advance  across 
the  continent  ; she  gathered  around  her  her  handmaidens, 
invention,  industry,  and  progress,  and  there  has  arisen  on  the 
face  of  the  American  continent  a pi(*ture  of  marvelous  pros- 
})erity  that  no  two  centuries  of  the  world’s  progress  can  else- 
where show.  Indeed,  it  may  well  be  doubted  if  the  history  of 
the  world,  up  to  the  year  18(15,  shows  any  such  marvels  of 
intellectual  development  as  the  history  of  the  United  States 
since  that  date. 

Mow  mueh  of  this  eould  have  been  aceomplisluid  had  the 
United  States  been  divided  iq)  into  rival  and  eontending  Repub- 
lics, aftiu’  the  manner  of  th(‘  South  American  States  ^ Such 
would  have  been  the  fate  of  the  United  States  had  the  War  of 
the  Rebcillion  been  made  a success  by  those  who  inaugurated  it. 
There  have  been,  and  are  still,  defects  in  our  American  system  ; 
slavery  was  one,  and  the  trail  of  that  ser{)ent  is  not  yet  (|uit(‘ 
(‘radicated.  It  may  1x3  that  American  human  cormorants  arc* 
taking  mu(‘h  mor(‘  tlnm  their  share  of  th(3  blessings  and  benetits 
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of  our  heaven  sent  institutions.  These  are  but  spots  on  our 
great  sun  of  American  power  and  prosperity,  and  time  wil^ 
efface  them  all. 

Standing  in  the  midst  of  the  results  of  the  American  conflict 
of  thirty  years  ago,  it  is  not  out  of  place  to  suggest  that  the 
relations  of  man  to  man  in  civil  government  are  not  yet  fully 
settled.  Each  year  brings  about  one-half  a million  to  our 
shores  ; our  population  has  doubled  since  the  first  gun  fired  at 
Sumter  called  aii  army  into  existence.  There  are  no  other 
worlds  to  conquer  or  to  discover.  When  the  tide  of  human 
life  reaches  the  golden  shores  of  the  Pacific  it  greets  beyond  the 
blue  waters  the  oldest  civilization  of  the  a«:es. 

Here  on  these  shores  must  enlii^htened,  intellio-ent,  freed 
humanity  stand  or  fall  ; hei’e  must  the  American  citizen  rise 
steadily,  step  by  step,  in  the  scale  of  manhood,  eliminating  that 
which  tends  to  degrade  humanity,  or  here  must  constitutional 
liberty  some  day  (‘xpire  on  th(‘  very  spot  of  its  origin.  It  will 
not  expire  if  the  fire  kindled  in  ITTh,  and  rekindled  in  1861,  is 
kept  brightly  burning.  There  can  be  no  danger  of  injury  from 
the  American  or  from  the  honest  and  intelliwnt  incomers  from 
foreign  lands.  There  can  be  no  danger  if  the  whole  story  of 
American  liberty,  its  costs,  its  course,  its  trials,  and  its 
triumphs,  is  ke])t  steadily  before  the  American  people.  TIk^ 
great  heart  of  the  Amei’ican  })eo])l(*,  whi(*h  beat  so  warmly  for 
liberty  and  humanity  during  four  years  of  war,  still  beats  for 
the  poor  and  oppressed  of  every  Nation,  but  the  American 
Civil  War  has  engendered  a peculiar  feeling  of  intense  Nation- 
ality that  will  guard,  as  with  a tlaniing  sword,  the  institutions 
of  the  country  from  any  danger  of  injury  by  reason  of  con- 
tinued incoming  of  those  who  may  be  well  understood  as  know- 
ing nothing  at  the  outset  of  the  trials  and  triumphs  that  have 
been  passed  to  reach  the  American  citizenship  of  today. 

The  American  Civil  War  lias  no  parallel  in  the  past  and  can 
have  none  in  the  future.  It  settled  the  issu(‘  of  tin'  right  of 
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mail  to  t(‘ar  asunder  a ])o|)ulai‘  o()V(Mnment  simply  because  lie 
could  not  control  it.  Wars  may  come,  hut  not  for  that  cause. 
Other  wars  have  settled  the  supremacy  of  men  in  kingdoms 
and  empires,  and  also  the  supremacy  of  kingdoms  and  empires 
among  other  kingdoms  and  empires.  The  American  Civil  War 
determined  that  when  God  had  inspired  men  to  form  a more 
perfect  union  for  the  beneht  of  humanity,  such  a union  can 
only  be  dissolved  by  unanimous  consent.  The  government  of 
the  United  States  derives  its  title  not  alone  from  the  Constitu- 
tion and  the  laws,  and  decisions  of  courts,  but  the  Union  has  a 
potent  power  given  to  it  liy  successful  war  and  written  in  the 
best  blood  of  thousands  of  its  truest  citizens.  The  wish  and  ■ 
prayer  and  the  hope  of  every  believer  in  God  and  of  every 
friend  of  humanity  should  be  that  there  may  never  be  another 
war  necessary  to  establish  the  rights  of  man  in  government, 
but  that  other  Nations  may  eventually  reach  the  same  place  as 
the  United  States  through  [leaceful  revolutions,  inspired  by 
the  grand  and  immortal  results  of  the  Revolutionary  and  Civil 
Wars  of  the  Nation  compos(Hl  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
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A SKETCH  OF  IOWA’S  RECORD  DURING  THE  WAR  FOR  THE  PRESERVA 
TION  OF  THE  UNION  — 1861-1865. 


BY  ADJUTANT  H.  H.  ROOD. 

The  spirit  which  animated  the  volunteers  of  1861  is  without 
a parallel  in  human  history.  The  story  of  human  valor  is  written 
on  all  the  pages  of  recorded  time  ; the  republics  of  Greece  and 
Rome  present  an  illustrious  record  of  courage  exhibited  in  the 
defense  of  national  life  or  of  concjuest.  The  three  hundred  at 
Thermopylse  have  been  made  immortal  in  song  and  story,  but 
they  were  defending  their  land  from  a foreign  foe,  which  came 
for  conquest  only  ; but  there  is  no  record  in  history  of  a people 
who  were  not  attacked,  at  whose  gates  there  was  no  enemy, 
whose  fields  and  hearthstones  were  not  menaced,  ajjainst  whom 
there  was  not  pointed  a single  wea[)on  with  hostile  intent,  upon 
whose  soil  not  a single  soldier  stood  with  a design  of  conquest, 
who  were  asked  only  to  take  no  steps  against  the  peaceable  divi- 
sion of  the  country,  some  of  whose  wisest  men  counselled  them  to 
let  the  “erring  sisters  go  in  peace,”  there  is  no  record  of  any 
people  under  similar  conditions,  who  with  almost  one  voice 
declared:  “The  land  our  fathers  bought  for  us  with  their 

blood,  the  land  our  children  should  inherit  from  us,  the  flag 
created  by  the  valor  and  sufferings  of  our  ancestors,  this  inher- 
itance of  landed  domain,  this  inheritance  of  honor  and  glory, 
shall  never  be  divided,  and  no  flag  not  the  flag  of  our  fathers 
shall  ever  float  over  it.” 

When  Sumter  was  fired  upon,  in  no  portion  of  the  North 
did  the  flame  of  patriotism  kindle  quicker,  or  burn  with  brighter 
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light  than  in  Iowa.  Admitted  in  1846,  the  state  had  been  bat 
fifteen  years  in  the  Union. 

No  regiments  from  Iowa  had  participated  in  the  wars  of  the 
country.  The  State  could  not  point  to  the  glories  of  Saratoga 
or  Yorktown,  of  Lundy’s  Lane  or  New  Orleans,  of  Buena 
Vista,  or  the  City  of  Mexico,  and  urge  her  sons  to  emulate  the 
example  of  their  fathers  on  those  historic  fields. 

True,  the  blood  of  sires  who  had  served  in  these  conflicts, 
coursed  in  the  veins  of  many  of  her  citizens,  but  there  was  no 
pride  in  the  state’s  history  to  which  an  appeal  could  be  made. 
A small  battalion  of  Iowa  troops  served  in  Mexico  attached  to 
the  Fifteenth  Regulars.  Three  Iowa  counties  are  named  after 
the  officers  who  served  in  that  organization  : Page,  Mills  and 
Guthrie.  We  had  no  military  organization  ; the  military  com- 
panies of  the  State  were  independent  bodies,  and  had  never 
been  organized  into  battalions  or  regiments.  They  were,  how- 
ever, intensely  patriotic,  and  early  in  January,  1861,  had  begun 
to  tender  their  services  to  the  governor,  and  by  the  14th  of 
February,  with  only  one  exception,  had  declared  their  purpose 
to  uphold  the  Union. 

The  influence  of  these  companies  upon  the  future  military 
c.areei-  of  the  stat(‘  was  of  incalculable  value.  Captain  Frank 
Heron,  and  the  Governor’s  Greys,  of  Dubmpie  ; Captain  H.  R. 
Cowles,  and  the  Washington  Light  Guards,  of  Washington  ; 
Captain  C.  L.  Matthies,  and  the  Burlington  Rifles,  of  Bur- 
lington ; Cai)tain  W.  S.  Robertson,  and  the  Union  Guards,  of 
Columbus  City  ; Ca})tain  W.  W.  Belknaj),  and  the  Keokuk 
City  Rifles,  fornKMl  a nucleus  for  a military  organization.  The 
career  of  the  men  who  officered  and  composed  the  rank  and 
file  of  these  companies  is_^ entwined  in  the  entire  history  of  the 
state’s  recoi’d,  arid  contributes  greatly  to  its  splendid  military 
history. 

Governor  Kirkwood  tells  Jin  interesting  story  of  these  lirst 
days  in  the  war  ; when  h(^  rc'ceived  tlu^  ordei*  for  one  regiment 
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from  the  state  he  asked  several  men  what  composed  a regiment, 
how  it  was  made  up,  and  they  could  not  tell  him.  He  went  to 
Davenport  and  sought  information  from  that  eminent  jurist. 
Judge  John  F.  Dillon,  and  that  able  lawyer  spent  some  time  in 
looking  over  the  Code  of  Iowa  to  find  how  a regiment  of 
infantry  was  organized. 

Repeating  this  incident  in  a Decoration  Day  address,  one  of 
the  audience,  a prominent  lawyer  in  the  State  of  New  York, 
made  a note  of  it,  and  when  he  next  met  Judge  Dillon,  asked 
him  about  it.  The  judge  confirmed  it. 

Let  us  pause  here  at  the  threshold  of  the  struggle  to  con- 
sider who  guided  the  atfairs  of  the  young  and  untried  State.  If 
there  was  a providence  in  the  election  of  Abraham  Lincoln  as 
president,  if  there  was  a providence  in  the  election  of  the  series 
of  great  War  Governors,  who  upheld  his  arm  during  the  con- 
flict, in  no  case  was  it  more  clearly  manifest,  than  in  the  el(‘c- 
tion  of  Governor  Samuel  J.  Kirkwood. 

Strong  in  body,  courageous,  patriotic,  modest,  and  unsefish, 
he  was  a fit  leader  of  the  young  commonwealth.  In  rugged 
honesty,  broad  statesmanship,  unselfish  discharge  of  duty,  clear 
conception  of  causes  and  results,  he  stands  by  the  side  of  the 
greatest  of  that  group  of  War  Governors,  who  will  share  with 
Lincoln  the  honoi'  of  havino-  o-uided  and  controlled  the  North 
during  the  war. 

On  July  25,  1861,  he  a})pointed  to  the  oflice  of  Adjutant 
General  of  the  State,  Nathaniel  B.  Baker  ; judicious  and  wise, 
as  were  so  many  of  his  appointments,  none  of  them  had  as 
great  an  influence  on  the  State’s  military  record  as  this.  Gen- 
eral Baker  was  a man  of  experience  ; he  had  been  speaktu’  of 
the  house  and  governor  of  the  State  of  New  Hampshire  ; thus 
equipped  he  entered  upon  his  duties  full  of  patriotic  zeal.  His 
name  is  honored  by  every  Iowa  soldier  ; he  never  turned  one  of 
them  away  without  justice  or  bread,  or  both,  and  he  ke})t  a 
recoid  of  their  services  unexcelled  by  any  state.  We  honor 
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tli(‘  sturdy  ;ind  honest  man’s  memory,  and  charge  our  sons  to 
keej)  it  green  to  the  latest  generation. 

May  28th,  thirty-two  years  ago,  the  First  Iowa  Infantry 
received  its  tents  and  went  into  camp  near  Keokuk,  and  June 
13th  it  went  down  the  Mississippi,  thence  to  join  General  Lyon  at 
Wilson’s  Creek,  Missouri.  Under  the  command  of  that  gal- 
lant man,  whose  early  death  in  the  first  battle  of  the  West  was 
an  irreparable  loss,  the  first  regiment  of  Iowa  troops  ever  mar- 
shalled beneath  the  Union  flag  fought  its  first  battle.  “How 
about  the  First  ? ” was  the  question.  And  when  their  splendid 
behavior  on  that  field  was  known,  when  it  was  known  that  with 
almost  his  latest  breath  General  Lyon  praised  their  conduct,  a 
thrill  of  pride  ran  through  the  State,  and  with  tears  for  the 
dead  and  cheers  for  the  living,  the  young  State  girded  itself  for 
future  conflicts.  Thus  was  set  up  a high  standard  for  Iowa 
troops,  a standard  that  was  never  lowered.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  this  engafjement  was  fought  after  the  time  of  the 
regiment  had  expired,  adding  to  the  honors  they  had  won  as 
soldiers  the  highest  form  of  patriotism. 

Events  now  move  more  rapidly.  The  gallant  Seventh  added  to 
Iowa’s  fame  at  Belmont.  It  was  among  the  first  in  the  contest 
to  enter,  and  among  the  last  to  leave,  winning  from  General 
Grant  the  statement,  “the  regiment  behaved  with  great  gal- 
lantry, and  suffered  more  severely  than  any  other  of  the  troops.  ” 

Idien  came  the  snow  covered  hills  of  Donelson,  where  the 
Second,  Seventh,  Twelfth,  and  Fourteenth  took  part,  the 
Second  leading  the  charge  which  resulted  in  the  capture  of  the 
works  on  our  left,  and  from  which  point  of  vantage  General 
Grant  was  enabled  to  send  that  memorable  dispatch  which 
electrified  tlie  north:  “No  terms  except  immediate  and 

unconditiomil  surrender  will  be  accepted.  I propose  to  move 
immediately  upon  your  works.”  And  General  Halleck  tele- 
graphed Adjutant-General  Baker,  “The  Second  Iowa  |)rov(‘d 
themselves  the  bravest  of  the  brave.” 
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The  reputation  of  Iowa  troops  was  now  established,  and 
from  that  day  forth  when  in  any  conflict  the  lines  grew  thin, 
the  enemy  pressed  on  with  such  vigor  as  to  thi’eaten  to  break 
them,  when  Iowa  troops  came  to  their  aid  a cheer  of  welcome 
greeted  them,  for  they  knew  it  meant  victory.  At  Shiloh, 
that  field  of  doubt,  of  forests  and  thickets,  of  heroic  bravei’y, 
of  supreme  test  of  soldierly  qualities,  eleven  Iowa  regiments 
( about  one-sixth  of  the  Union  force  engaged  the  first  day  ) 
struggled  among  the  awful  uncertainties  of  that  battle  to  vic- 
tory ; three  of  the  eleven  were  captured,  and  their  aggregate 
losses  on  that  field  exceed  the  losses  of  any  other  eleven  regi- 
ments in  that  contest,  and  about  one-quarter  of  the  total,  and 
when  night  fell  th(u-e  stood,  unshaken,  undemoralized,  in  that 
last  line  of  heroes  who  barred  with  their  muskets  the  wjiy  to 
the  Tennessee  river,  nearly  every  man  that  was  not  killed, 
wounded,  or  captured,  of  the  sons  of  Iowa. 

In  the  National  Cemetery  at  Pittsburg  Landing  there  is  a 
spot  fitly  named  “ Iowa  Circle,’’  where  the  Iowa  boys  rest  in 
honor.  In  the  siege  of  Corinth  the  Iowa  soldiers  numbei-ed  four- 
teen regiments  of  infantry,  and  that  s]flendid  cavalry  regiment, 
the  Second,  destined  to  share  thereafter  on  all  fields  the  highest 
honors  bestowed  on  valor. 

At  luka  nine  regiments  i the  Fifth  and  Sixteenth  bearing  the 
weight  of  battle);  the  Fifth  winning  a place  of  unfading 
honor  for  its  support  of  the  Eleventh  Ohio  Battei-y. 

In  the  struggle  to  retain  Corinth,  October  3 and  I,  1862, 
fourteen  regiments  of  infantry  and  the  Second  Cavalry  were 
engaged. 

At  Arkansas  Post  five  regiments.  In  the  great  contest  for 
the  control  of  the  Mississippi  at  Vicksburg,  that  point  so  import- 
ant to  the  West  and  to  the  whole  country,  Iowa  was  grandly 
represented  ; twenty-eight  regiments  of  infantry  and  three  reg- 
iments of  cavalry  (the  omnipresent  Second  having  been  with 
Orierson  on  his  nn^teoi’ic  ride  through  the  entire  length  of 
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Mississi[)pi ).  From  Port  Gibson  on,  at  every  point,  Iowa  valor 
was  conspicuous.  Her  sons  scaled  the  hills  of  Port  Gibson,' 
rushed  with  irresistible  force  into  Jackson,  charged  the  batter- 
ies at  Cham}hon’s  Hill,  burst  the  barriers  at  Black  River,  and 
carried  their  banners  to  the  top  of  the  works  in  the  assault 
of  May  22nd,  and  held  Johnson  at  bay  on  the  Big  Black  until 
the  city  surrendered.  No  higher  honors  were  won  in  this  cam- 
paign than  those  which  crowned  Iowa  troops  and  gilded  the 
flags  of  her  steadfast  regiments. 

From  Vicksburg  a part  of  them  went  into  Louisiana,  and 'six 
regiments  accompanied  the  ill-starred  Red  River  expedition, 
their  stubborn  fighting  doing  much  to  save  it  from  utter  rout. 
Iowa  will  long  mourn  the  loss  of  her  gallant  dead  who  fell  in 
useless  slaughter  on  that  shameful  campaign.  Ten  of  her  regi- 
ments went  to  the  relief  of  their  comrades  at  Chattanooga, 
over-matched  in  generalship  at  Chickamauga,  but  not  in  cour- 
age, and  at  Mission  Ridge  and  Lookout  Mountain  added  to  their 
fame. 

Again  it  seemed  necessary  to  bring  to  the  great  struggle 
much  that  was  best  both  East  and  West,  and  on  the  Atlanta  cam- 
})aign  we  find  seventeen  infantry  regiments,  one  battery,  and 
one  cavalry  regiment  from  Iowa.  From  May  1st  to  Septem- 
ber 1st,  it  was  one  continuous  battle,  now  upon  the  hills,  now 
in  the  mountain  passes,  now  upon  the  banks  of  the  swift  rivers. 
How  those  names  are  burned  into  our  minds,  Ringgold,  Snake 
Creek  Gap,  Altoona  Pass,  Dallas,  Kenesaw,  Nickajack, 
Atlanta,  and  at  last  ‘‘when  Atlanta  was  ours  and  fairly  won,” 
what  a shadow  of  their  former  selves  were  these  veteran  regi- 
rnents. 

From  Resaca  to  Jonesboro,  not  a battle  or  a charge  where 
their  colors  were  not  “full  high  advanced,”  not  a critical  point 
where  some  Iowa  regiment  did  not  “stand  in  the  imminent 
deadly  breach.”  When  Hood,  the  audacious,  turned  his 
columns  north  to  break  Sherman’s  line  of  communication,  he 
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attacked  as  a point  of  first  importance,  Altoona  Pass,  where 
our  rations  were  stored,  and  a point  of  such  natural  strength, 
that  once  in  the  enemy’s  possession,  it  might  compel  the  entire 
army  to  retreat.  The  little  garrison  was  composed  of  veterans 
seasoned  by  many  campaigns,  and  among  them  was  the  Thirty- 
ninth  of  Iowa,  which  had  two  hundred  and  eighty  men  in  battle 
and  lost  forty-three  killed,  and  a total  loss  of  killed,  wounded 
and  missing  of  one  hundred  and  seventy.  With  such  men 
behind  the  breastworks,  with  what  confidence  could  Sherman 
signal  from  Kenesaw’s  historic  heights,  ‘^Hold  the  fort  for  I 
am  cominof. " 

The  Atlanta  campaign  had  proven  that  General  Sherman  was 
not  only  fitted  for  the  highest  independent  command,  but  was  one 
of  the  great  tactical  generals  of  the  war.  His  troops  had  the 
highest  confidence  in  him,  and  this  was  especially  so  with  the 
soldiers  from  Iowa.  They  trusted,  honored  and  loved  Uncle  Billy. 

Meanwhile  in  the  farther  West,  in  Mississippi  and  Arkansas, 
the  Iowa  soldier  was  marching  up  and  down  the  mountains, 
through  the  swamps  and  forests,  at  Pea  Ridge  and  Prairie 
Grove,  Little  Rock  and  8})ringfield.  Three  regiments  of 
infantry,  two  of  cavalry,  and  two  batteries  were  attached  to 
^ these  forces,  and  the  Ninth  and  Nineteenth  Infantry  and  First 
and  Third  Cavalry  head  the  lists  of  losses  in  these  conflicts. 

We  come  now  toward  the  beginning  of  the  end.  Three  reg- 
iments, the  Twenty-second,  Twenty-fourth,  and  the  Twenty- 
eighth,  are  sent  to  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  and  join  Sher- 
idan in  the  grand  campaign  up  the  valley  of  the  Shenandoah, 
and  as  a part  of  the  Nineteenth  Corps  added  to  their  well- 
earned  fame,  as  under  that  resistless  commander  they  swept  up 
the  valley  and  add  Winchester  and  Cedar  Creek  to  their  list  of 
battles. 

Meantime  the  march  to  tlie  sea  is  betjun  and  the  Iowa  re<ri- 

o in 

ments  are  further  separated.  Some  are  left  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  “Rock  of  Chickamauga, ” to  hold  Hood  upon  the 
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the  Tennessee,  and  a larger  number  join  Sherman  in  his  marcli 
to  the  sea.  Fifteen  regiments  turn  their  faces  toward  the 
Atlantic.  Three  infantry,  three  cavalry  and  one  battery  go  to 
Thomas  to  aid  in  winning  Franklin  and  Nashville.  It  is  said  in 
jest  and  almost  in  truth,  that  the  Second  batter}^  captured  a 
division  at  Nashville. 

The  march  to  the  sea  was  the  greatest  tactical  event  of  the 
war,  and  the  most  romantic.  It  told  the  deceived  Confederate 
the  truth,  as  it  had  already  been  declared  b}"  General  Grant, 
that  the  South,  in  the  autumn  of  1864,  was  a shell.  The  fifteen 
Iowa  regiments  constituted  about  one-tenth  of  that  splendid 
army,  which  made  a thoroughfare  to  Savannah. 

“Sixty  miles  in  latitude, 

Tlnee  hundred  to  the  main.’’ 

Their  banners  were  the  first  to  enter  Savannah,  and  the  first 
to  float  over  the  home  of  treason  and  rebellion,  Columbia,  the 
capitol  of  South  Carolina.  By  night  and  by  day,  through 
seemingly  endless  swamps,  dense  forests  of  pine,  swollen  rivers, 
with  the  ever  read}^  pontoon,  and  rough  but  quickly  made 
corduroy  road,  they  pushed  on,  resistless  as  a summer  cyclone. 
At  Savannah  they  were  joined  by  the  Seventeenth  Infantry, 
making  sixteen  regiments,  which,  when  the  long  march  was 
over,  camped  at  last  in  sight  of  the  dome  of  the  capitol  at 
Washington.  They  had  marched  five  thousand  miles,  first  and 
last,  to  save. 

With  what  emotions  must  these  men  from  the  West  have 
looked  upon  the  Nation’s  Capitol.  Their  feet  had  pressed  the 
soil  of  every  Southern  State  save  one ; their  banners  had  been 
unfurled  in  all  the  chief  cities  of  the  South  ; they  had  passed 
over  the  battlefields  where  the  gallant  Army  of  the  Potomac 
had  struggled  for  the  Union  ; they  knew,  as  few  others  knew, 
the  magnitude  of  the  Nation  they  had  helped  to  save  ; and  now, 
for  the  first  time,  they  looked  upon  the  dome  of  the  Ca])il()l 
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they  had  helped  to  make  the  Capitol  of  a “Union  one  tind 
indivisible.’' 

While  they  were  trudging  along  toward  Washington,  about 
Mobile  Bay  another  collection  of  Iowa  troops  were  preparing 
for  the  final  overthrow  of  the  Rebellion  in  the  central  South. 
Among  the  troops  gathered  here  for  the  final  assault  on  Mobile 
there  were  twelve  regiments  of  Iowa  infantry,  and  they  each 
added  to  their  well-won  laurels  on  other  fields. 

While  they  were  crowding  to  the  assault  of  the  Spanish  fort 
and  Blakely,  Wilson’s  cavalry  corps,  containing  four  regiments 
from  Iowa  (Third,  Fourth,  Fifth,  and  Eighth),  were  driving 
all  before  them  at  Selma  and  Montgomery,  laying  waste  the 
gi’anary  of  the  central  South,  and  capturing  nearly  every  man 
who  resisted  them. 

While  moving  on  with  relentless  force,  the  news  came  to 
them  of  the  surrender  of  Lee,  and  that  the  War  was  ended,  and 
well  it  might  be,  for  that  part  of  the  south.  Well  indeed,  has 
the  greatest  poet  of  “The  Lost  Cause,”  sung  : 

Furl  that  banner  for  ’tis  weary, 

Ivoiind  its  staff  *tis  drooping  dreary. 

Furl  it,  fold  it,  — it  is  best. 

For  there’s  not  a man  to  wave  it, 

And  there’s  not  a sword  to  save  it. 

Furl  it,  hide  it,  let  it  rest. 

Furl  that  banner,  softly,  slowly. 

Treat  it  gently  — it  is  holy, 

For  it  droops  above  the  dead. 

Touch  it  not,  unfold  it  never, 

Let  it  droop  there  — furled  forever, 

For  its  peoples’  hopes  are  dead.” 

For  the  old  South  that  was  true,  but  for  the  new  South, 
regenerated,  disenthralled,  it  is  only  a beautiful  sentiment.  Its 
bills  and  mountains,  its  vales  and  water-courses,  never  bore 
such  fruits  of  human  industry  in  the  former  days,  and  never 
would  have  borne  them  under  slavery,  as  they  do  now. 
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Let  us  group  a few  facts  of  Iowa’s  war  service. 

Reduced  to  a three  years  basis,  the  State  furnished  68,118 
troops.  Of  these  there  were  killed  01  mortally  wounded,  3,5d0; 
died  of  other  diseases,  9,461  ; total  deaths,  13,001. 

The  per  cent  of  the  killed  was  5.2,  and  this  percentage 
was  exceeded  by  the  troops  of  nine  States.  The  per  cent  of 
deaths  from  all  causes  was  19,  exceeded  by  only  three  States, 
leaving  out  the  colored  troops. 

The  long  distances  marched  by  Iowa  soldiers,  their  distance 
at  all  times  from  the  source  of  supply,  the  deadly  swamp  and 
malaria,  account  in  part  for  this.  Five  hundred  and  fifteen  died 
in  t)rison. 

Of  the  State’s  military  population  in  1860,  between  the  ages 
of  eighteen  and  forty-five,  54.7  })er  cent  served  in  its  regiments. 

When  we  consider  that  of  the  remaining  45  per  cent  a 
large  number  were  unfit  for  service  from  physical  disability, 
it  will  better  show  the  patriotism  of  the  young  State. 

Iowa  troops  were  organized  into  forty  infantry  regiments,  to 
serve  for  three  years.  Six  infantry  r(‘giments  to  serve  one 
hundred  days.  Nine  cavalry  regiments  to  serve  three  years. 
Four  batteries  to  serve  thi’ee  years.  Two  of  the  one  hundred 
day  regiments  did  not  com[)lete  their  organization,  so  that  there 
were  in  fact  but  four  one  hundi*ed  day  regiments. 

Some  of  the  losses  in  killed,  or  died  of  wounds  sustained  in 
particular  engagements,  were  : Thirty-second  Iowa,  Pleasant 
Hill,  Louisiana,  eighty  six  ; Twenth-fourth  Iowa,  Champion’s 
Hills,  Mississii)]fi,  seventy-four ; Seventh  Iowa,  Belmont, 
seventy-four  ; Ninth  Iowa,  Pea  Ridge,  seventy-four  ; Nine- 
teenth Iowa,  Prairie  Grove,  seventy-two  ; Twenty-second  Iowa, 
assault  on  Vicksburg,  seventy  ; Eighth  Iowa,  Shiloh,  sixty- 
eight  ; Sixth  Iowa,  Shiloh,  sixty-three  ; Fifth  Iowa,  luka, 
sixty-two  ; Tenth  Iowa,  Cham})ion’s  Hills,  sixty-one  ; Second 
Iowa,  Donelson,  fifty-four  ; Eleventh  Iowa,  Shiloh,  fifty-two  ; 
Thirteenth  Iowa,  Atlanta,  July  22d,  Hfty-two. 
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In  the  list  of  three  hundred  tighting  regiments,  in  Colonel  Fox’s 
remarkable  book,  including  all  whose  loss  in  killed  and  wmunded, 
in  proportion  to  enrollment  is  10  per  cent  or  over,  we  find  the 
Second,  Third,  Fifth,  Sixth,  Seventh,  Ninth,  Thirteenth,  Fif- 
teenth, Twenty-second,  and  Twenty-fourth,  and  it  is  due  to  com- 
rades of  other  States  to  say  it  is  exceeded  in  a number  of  regi- 
ments in  both  Eastern  and  Western  States. 

We  stand  now'  twenty-eight  years  from  the  close  of  the  great 
Union  conflict.  Our  population  has  doubled,  our  w'ealth 
increased  in  a far  greater  degree  than  our  poimlation.  This 
prosperity  has  been  greatest  in  the  South.  Its^rich  resources 
have  been  developed.  Its  production  of  iron  alone  is  greater 
than  the  entire  output  of  the  nation  in  1860.  Its  schools  and 
colleges,  and  everything  which  makes  growth  and  progress  has 
been  remarkable,  and  these  great  results  are  ours,  the  undi- 
vided, the  united  Nation’s. 

Sons  and  daughters  of  Iowa,  you  have  a rich  inheritance. 
Fair  fields,  emerald  groves,  schools  and  colleges,  towns  and 
cities  ; but  great  as  is  your  inheritence  in  material  things,  you 
have  one  other  that  is  priceless,  thi^  record  of  the*sons  of  low'a 
in  the  battles  for  the  Union. 

The  State  has  been  generous.  I'he  Orphans’  Home  at  Dav- 
enport and  the  Soldiers’  Home  at  Marshalltown  are  monuments 
of  that  generosity.  One  thing  only  is  lacking.  At  Des  Moines 
should  rise  a Memorial  Hall,  within  wdiich  could  be  gathered 
the  history  and  memorials  of  the  Iowa  soldier.  When  this  is 
done  the  State  will  continue  to  honor,  as  it  does  today,  its 
fallen  sons,  and  say  with  a gifted  daughter  of  Iowa : 

“ Calm  are  the  sleepers. 

Taking  their  rest; 

Sad  are  the  weepers, 

Joyless  their  breasts. 

Softly  they  slumber, 

Our  soldiers  today, 

While  hearts  without  number 
Cry,  only  this  way 
Can  our  battles  be  won.” 


Note,— Statistics  as  to  losses  are  from  Colonel  Fox’s  work,  ” Re^riinental 


"charge  of  the  light  brigade.” 


BY  COLONEL  GEORGE  W.  OROSLEY. 

Commander  and  Companions  : The  main  motive  that  actu- 
ates me  in  the  preparation  of  this  paper  is  to  pay  a just  tribute 
to  the  memory  of  my  dead  comrades.  I am,  therefore,  solici- 
tous that  it  shall  contain  nothing  that  will  not  meet  with  the 
cordial  approval  and  indorsement  of  all  the  survivors  of  the 
bloody  conflict  it  is  intended  to  commemorate.  But  a few  years 
more,  and  none  will  remain  to  give  personal  testimony  as  to  the 
facts  connected  with  military  events  in  which  they  took  part, 
or  to  which  they  were  witnesses.  These  fragments  of  history 
may,  and  let  us  cherish  the  hope,  will  be  preserved  long  after 
we  are  gone,  by  all  who  shall  sacredly  cherish  the  memory  of 
our  country’s  defenders.  No  poem,  recounting  the  deeds  of 
brave  and  heroic  men,  doing  battle  for  their  country,  and  nobly 
sustaining  the  honor  of  its  flag,  has  becai  so  universall}"  read 
and  admired  as  that  of  the  immortal  Tennyson,  describing  the 
charge  of  the  “Light  Brigade”  at  Balaclava.  With  the  slight 
draft  upon  the  imagination  necessary  to  suggc^st  the  re(|uisite 
changes  to  lit  a dift'erent  arm  of  the  sen- vice,  the  chai-acter  and 
nationality  of  the  troops  engaged,  and  the  scene  of  the  conflict, 
that  poem  might  l)e  read  as  truly  descri})tive  of  the  charge  of 
the  First  Brigade  of  the  Fourth  Division  of  the  Sixteenth 
Army  Corps  at  Jackson,  Mississippi,  on  Sunday,  July  12,  1863. 

The  regiments  composing  the  brigade  were  the  Third  Iowa, 
Forty-first  and  Fifty-third  Illinois,  and  the  Thirty-thii’d  Wis- 
consin Infantry.  The  Thirty-third  Wisconsin  had  been  detached 
from  the  brigade  on  some  special  duty,  and  theiadore  did  not 
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participate  in  the  assault.  Its  place  was  taken  by  the  Twenty- 
eighth  Illinois  Infantry. 

These  four  small  regiments  had  all  been  constantly  engaged 
in  active  service  for  over  two  years.  They  had  taken  part  in 
many  severe  engagements,  and  their  ranks  had  become  so 
greatly  decimated  that  the  entire  brigade  numbered  less  than 
a full  regiment  of  effective  fighting  men,  on  the  morning  of  that 
fatal  12th  of  July.  It  was  indeed  a ‘‘Light  Brigade”  in  point 
of  numbers,  at  least. 

We  had  all  participated  in  the  siege  of  Vicksburg  from  its 
commencement  until  the  morning  of  that  glorious  Fourth  of 
July,  when  the  Rebel  stronghold  surrendered. 

On  the  morning  of  the  5th,  turning  from  the  scene  of  our 
triumph,  we  had  promptly  moved  to  the  support  of  General 
Sherman,  who  was  advancing  to  attack  the  Rebel  forces  under 
the  command  of  General  Joseph  E.  Johnson.  That  general, 
declining  an  engagement  in  the  open  field,  slowly  retired  before 
us  until  he  reached  his  strongl}"  intrenched  position  at  Jackson. 

On  the  evening  of  the  11th,  the  Fourth  Division  was  closing 
in  on  the  right  of  Sherman’s  army  to  com])lete  the  investment 
of  the  city.  The  First  Brigade,  with  the  gallant  Colonel  I.  C. 
Pugh,  of  the  Forty-first  Illinois,  in  command,  was  advanced 
with  orders  to  kee})  aligned  with  General  A.  P.  Hovey  on  our 
left.  We  pushed  the  enemy’s  skirmishers  well  back  toward 
their  intrench mentB,  and  were  still  advancing  when  night  closed 
in  and  it  became  too  dark  for  us  to  reach  the  position  we  had 
been  ordered  to  occupy.  We  were  ordered  to  halt  and  go  into 
bivouac  for  the  night.  We  did  not  expect  that  we  would  be 
ordered  to  carry  the  enemy’s  works  i)y  assault  the  next  day; 
on  the  contrary,  everything  seemed  to  indicate  that  General 
Sherman  had  determined  to  reduce  Jackson  by  the  same 
methods  that  General  Grant  had  employed  at  Vicksburg  — a 
series  of  regular  seige  operations.  We  knew,  of  course,  that 
more  or  less  severe  skirmishing  would  take  place  before  we 
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reached  the  position  assigned  to  us  the  next  day.  After  that, 
however,  we  did  not  anticipate  such  stubborn  and  prolonged 
resistance  as  we  had  met  with  at  Vicksburg. 

As  we  slept  upon  our  arms ''that  smmmer  night,  we  did  not 
dream  that  l)efore  the  sun  of  another  day  had  reached  meridian 
more  than  half  our  number  would  be  lying  upon  the  hillside 
before  us,  dead  or  wounded.  All  was  quiet  along  the  picket 
line  in  our  front.  The  night  was  clear  ; there  was  no  moon, 
l)ut  the  stars  shone  brightly.  We  lay  beneath  the  open  sky 
and  slept,  as  we  had  so  often  slept  before,  in  the  immediate 
presence  of  the  enemy,  our  slumber  as  profound  and  undis- 
turbed as  though  we  had  been  resting  beneath  the  roofs  of  the 
dear  homes  in  the  far  away  North.  The  slumbers  of  the 
unhappy  citizens  were  no  doubt  broken  and  unquiet,  for,  unlike 
the  soldiers  who  defended  them,  and  their  assailants,  they  were 
unused  to  “the  dreadful  trade  of  war,'-  and  could  not  compose 
their  minds  to  peaceful  slumber  amid  the  dangers  that  sur- 
rounded and  threatened  their  homes. 

“ 'Twas  midnight  ere  our  gun's  grim  laugh  o’er  their  wild  work  did 
cease, 

And  at  the  smouldering  tires  of  war,  we  lit  the  pipe  of  peace.” 

At  four,  a burst  of  bells  went  up  thro’  nights  catliedral  dark, 

It  seemed  so  like  our  Sabbath  chimes,  we  could  but  lie  and  hark  : 

So  like  the  bells  that  call  to  prayer  in  the  dear  land  far  away  ; 

Their  music  lloated  on  the  air  and  charmed  us  to  betray. 

Our  camp  lay  in  the  quiet  vale,  all  silent  as  a cloud, 

Its  very  heart  of  life  stood  still  — and  the  white  mist  brought  its 
shroud ; 

For  death  was  walking  in  the  dark,  and  smiled  his  smile  to  see 
TTow  all  was  ranged  and  ready  for  a sumptuous  jubilee. 

As  day  dawned,  we  were  rudely  awakened  and  reminded  of 
the  close  proximity  of  the  (uiemy,  by  the  brisk  tiring  which  at 
once  l)egan  along  the  picket  line,  only  a short  distance  in  front 
of  us.  But  we  had  become  so  well  used  to  that  familiar  sound 
that  it,  did  not  greatly  disturb  us.  Our  tirst  thought  was  to 
satisfy  the  imperative  needs  of  th(‘  “ inner  man.'"'  We  partook 
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of  the  usual  hardtack  and  coffee,  were  strengthened  and 
refreshed,  and  ready  for  the  work  before  us.  Several  hours 
passed,  however,  before  the  order  to  advance  was  given,  and  it 
was  nearly  nine  o’clock  when  we  reached  the  railroad,  formed 
line  of  battle,  and  deployed  our  skirmishers.  Surely  time  enough 
had  elapsed  for  General  Ord  to  have  fully  perfected  all  the 
details  for  the  advance  which,  as  was  afterward  explained  to  us, 
was  simply  for  the  »[)urpose  of  taking  a position  indicated  as 
necessary  to  complete  the  prolongation  of  the  line  of  invest- 
ment to  the  right,  in  the  direction  of  Pearl  River.  We  wei*e 
expected  to  force  the  enemy’s  heavy  line  of  pickets  back  upon 
their  main  line,  or  to  their  outer  defenses,  if  such  were  encoun- 
tered, then  halt  and  construct  rifle  pits  to  protect  our  own  line. 
We  had  successfully  executed  many  such  movements  before 
Corinth  and  Vicksburof.  If  the  nature  of  the  ofround  over 
which  we  had  to  pass,  and  the  ])osition  of  the  enenn^'s  advance 
line,  had  been  ascertained  by  the  usual  methods  and  ex})licit 
orders  given  to  General  Lauman,  who  had  so  often  demon- 
strated his  ability  as  a brigade  and  division  commander,  w(*  are 
justifled  in  believing  that  the  useless  slaughUa-  tliat  ensued 
might  have  been  avoided.  Colonel  Aaron  Brown,  who  com- 
manded the  Third  Iowa,  fell,  severely  wounded,  early  in  the 
engagement,  and  the  command  devolved  upon  the  writer.  A 
copy  of  my  brief  report  was  forwarded  to  the  adjutant  general 
of  Iowa,  in  compliance  with  his  request,  and  I find  it  on  ])age 
427  of  his  report  of  the  o})erations  of  Iowa  troops,  made  to 
Governor  Samuel  J.  Kirkwood  in  18()4.  I have  not  been  able 
to  obtain  the  report  of  Colonel  Pugh,  who  commanded  the 
brigade,  or  those  of  the  Twenty-eighth,  Forty  tirst  and  Fifty- 
third  Illinois  Regiments.  It  is  now  nearl}'  thirty  years  since 
that  bloody  conflict  — short  in  duration,  but  most  terrible  in 
results  — took  place.  I may,  therefore,  })e  pardoned  for  pi-e- 
senting  here  my  own  report  i-ather  than  to  rely  upon  my  mem- 
ory after  the  lapse  of  nearly  one-third  of  a centm-y. 
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Hp:adquarters  Third  Iowa  Infantry, 

‘‘Near  Vicksburg,  Miss.,  July  26,  1868. 
“(’OLONEL  N.  B.  Baker,  Ailjutant- General  of  lotna. 

('olonel^  — L have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report 
of  the  conduct  and  loss  of  the  Third  Iowa  Infantry  in  the 
assault  upon  the  enemy’s  works  at  Jackson,  Miss.,  July  12, 
1863.  About  nine  o’clock  on  the  morning  of  the  12th,  the 
Third  Iowa,  Forty-first  and  Fifty-third  Illinois  Infantry,  and  the 
Fifth  Ohio  Battery  of  six  guns,  crossed  the  New  Orleans  and 
Jackson  Railroad  at  a point  a1)out  two  miles  south  of  Jackson 
and  one  mile  from  the  enemy’s  works.  After  crossing,  line 
of  battle  was  formed,  skirmishers  thrown  out,  and  the  line 
ordered  forward.  After  advancing  about  one-fourth  of  a mile 
the  line  was  halted,  the  battery  placed  in  position  one  hundred 
yards  in  our  rear,  opened  lire  with  shell  and  continued  to  fire 
rapidly  for  about  twenty  miiiutes.  The  enemy  re})lied  promptly 
with  two  guns,  getting  our  range  the  first  shot.  As  soon  as  the 
battery  ceased  firing  the  line  again  moved  forward.  We 
advanced  half  a mile  through  timber  and  dense  undergrowth, 
our  skirmishers  meeting  with  no  opposition.  When  we  came  to 
• the  edge  of  an  open  field,  the  line  was  again  halted.  Here  we 
were  ioined  by  the  Twenty-eighth  Illinois  Infantry,  which  took 
position  on  our  right.  General  Lauman  now  came  up  and 
ordered  the  line  forward,  the  skirmishers  keeping  well  advanced. 
When  about  half  way  across  the  field  our  skirmishers  engaged 
the  enemy's  pickets.  Soon  aft(‘r  theii’  pick(d  I’eserves  were 
encountered  and  driven  in,  and  a moment  later  we  came  within 
sight  of  their  works,  about  three  hundred  yards  distant.  The 
enem}^  now  o|)ened  lire  with  twelve  pieces  of  artillery,  all  liear- 
ing  directly  upon  oui‘  line  ; and  also  gave  us  a heavy  fire  of 
musketry.  The  men  answered  this  greeting  with  a shout,  and 
rushed  forward  to  th(‘  assault.  W(‘  w(‘r(‘  imd  by  a perfect 
storm  of  grape;,  canister,  and  muskedry.  The  timbei’  and 
brush  had  beeai  cleared  away  in  front  of  the;  (nuuny’s  works,  and 
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ail  abatis  formed  vvliieh  broke  our  line  and  threw  the  men  into 
groups,  thus  giving  the  enemy’s  artillery  an  opportunity  to 
work  with  most  deadly  effect.  Our  line  rapidly  melted  away 
under  this  terrible  tiro,  and  after  getting  up  to  within  seventy- 
live  yards  of  the  works,  we  found  ourselves  too  weak  to  carry 
them  by  assault,  and  after  remaining  under  this  severe  fire  for 
twenty  minutes  we  were  compelled  to  fall  back.  We  brought 
off'  our  colors  safely  and  reformed  at  the  place  Avhere  we  had 
last  halted  previous  to  advancing  to  the  assault.  We  were 
then  ordered  back  to  the  point  where  we  had  first  crossed  the 
railroad.  The  regiment  went  into  action  with  two  hundred 
and  twenty-three  enlisted  men,  fifteen  line  and  three  field  and 
staff  oflftcers,  making  an  aggregate  of  two  hundred  and  forty- 
one  rank  and  file  engaged.  Out  of  this  number  we  lost  one 
hundred  and  fourteen  .killed,  wounded,  and  missing.  Part  of 
our  wounded  and  all  our  dead  were  left  on  the  field.  An 
attempt  was  made  to  bring  oft'  our  killed  and  wounded,  under 
a fiag  of  truce,  but  it  was  unsuccessful.  After  the  evacuation 
of  Jackson,  a few  days  subsequent  to  the  fight,  we  recovered 
part  of  our  wounded,  who  had  been  left  in  the  hospital ; but 
those  who  were  able  to  be  moved  had  been  taken  away  as  pris- 
oners of  war.  Most  of  those  rei)orted  as  missing  are  known 
to  be  wounded.  Of  the  conduct  of  both  officers  and  men  dur- 
ing this,  the  severest  conflict  in  which  the  regiment  has  been 
engaged,  I cannot  speak  too  highly  ; all  did  their  duty  nobly, 
and  it  is  im})Ossible  to  make  special  mention  of  any  one  without 
doing  injustice  to  others.  The  inclosed  list  of  killed  and 
wounded  will  show  how  the  regiment  fought,  better  than  I 
have  been  able  to  describe  it. 

“Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

“G.  W.  Crosley, 

Major  Cormnanding  Third  Iowa  Infantry T 

It  is  a fact  too  well  known  to  require  comment  here,  that  the 
volunteer  soldier  of  America  possesses  that  average  high  degree 
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of  intelligence  which  enables  him  to  form  an  approximately 
correct  judgment  of  the  situation  confronting  or  surrounding 
him  in  battle  almost,  if  not  quite,  as  quickly  as  the  officers 
under  whose  immediate  command  he  is  fighting.  But  he  has 
learned  in  the  hard  but  necessary  school  of  military  dicipline 
that  he  cannot  act  upon  his  own  judgment,  that  he  must  obey 
orders,  and  let  the  responsibility  rest  upon  the  officer  who  com- 
mands him. 

Theirs  not  to  make  reply, 

Theirs  not  to  reason  why, 

Theirs  but  to  do  and  die. 

That  some  one  had  blundered  in  oivino-  the  order  for  that 

cT  o 

hopeless  charge,  we  knew  right  well.  The  moment  the  enemy’s 
works  came  into  view,  and  our  skeleton  brigade  was  ordered  to 
assault  them,  we  realized  that  it  was  a forlorn  hope.  Looking 
to  the  left,  we  saw  that  the  troops  there  had  come  to  a halt  ; 
glancing  to  the  rear,  we  could  see  no  troops  moving  to  our  sup- 
port. In  our  front  frowned  the  formidable  works  of  the 
enemy.  It  was  clear  to  the  comprehension  of  the  dullest 
soldier  in  the  ranks  that  our  small  force,  unsupported,  could 
not  reach,  much  less  capture,  those  w’orks.  I here  quote  briefly 
from  the  account  of  Lieutenant  S.  D.  Thompson,  in  his  book 
entitled  ‘^Recollections  with  the  Third  Iowa  Regiment, ” and, 
but  for  the  necessary  limit  of  time,  would  be  glad  to  give  his 
graphic  description  of  the  charge  in  full. 

“Colonel  Pugh  now  rep)orted  his  position  to  General  Lau- 
man,  who  still  ordered  him  to  advance.  It  must  have  been  a 
harrowing  moment  to  him.  There  stood  the  remnant  of  his 
gallant  brigade,  now  only  (>ight  hundred  strong,  which  he  was 
ordered  to  destro}^  His  ordei-  was  im})erative,  and  he  was  too 
true  a soldier  to  question,  much  less  to  disobey  it.  Colonel 
Pugh  gave  the  command  to  c/umje.  The  enemy  op)ened  with 
fourteen  pieces,  and  two  brigades  of  infantry  rose  from  tlunr 
concealment  and  p)oured  a converging  lii’(^  iq)on  that  devob'd 
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band.  The  men  raised  the  shout  and  sprang  forward  through 
that  thick  storm  of  death.  A few  moments  and  all  was  over. 
The  line  crumbled  into  broken  bands,  which  arrived  within 
pistol  shot  of  the  embrasures,  and  halted  and  staggered,  and 
were  swept  away.  ’ ’ 

Companions,  I think  it  is  not  claiming  too  much  for  the  men 
of  that  old  brigade  to  say  that  they  were  as  well  disciplined, 
as  intelligent,  and  brave  a body  of  soldiers  as  ever  followed 
our  flag  or  fought  beneath  its  folds.  The  men  of  the  Third 
Iowa  promptly  rallied  to  their  colors,  after  emerging  from  that 
hell  of  battle,  and  as  they  again  came  into  line,  there  was  a 
look  of  determination  mingled  with  sadness  upon  their  faces 
that  I shall  never  forget.  I hazard  nothing  in  saying  that  at 
that  moment  had  the  order  been  given  to  charge  again,  it  would 
have  been  as  promptly  obeyed  as  the  first  order  had  been.  To 
die  upon  that  hillside,  thickly  strewn  with  our  dead,  and  where 
many  of  our  wounded  and  helpless  comrades  lay,  was  not  a 
thought  to  inspire  terror.  It  was  rather  a ])rivilcge  to  be 
sought. 

At  Shiloh,  where  this  same  brigade  liad  twice  rolled  back  the 
mighty  tide  that  surged  and  beat  against  it,  and  when  the  smoke 
of  battle  had  lifted,  beheld  the  ground  strewn  thickly  with' the 
enemy’s  dead  and  wounded,  we  had  been  lost  in  admiration  for 
the  valor  of  our  foe.  But  tliere  we  had  not  fought  behind 
breastworks.  We  stood  in  line  of  battle  in  the  open  field  and 
received  the  fire  of  the  enemy,  and  sufl’ered  heavy  loss  from  his 
repeated  attacks.  There  the  battle  raged  for  the  greater  part 
of  two  days,  while  here  we  had  in  a few  minutes  lost  more 
than  half  our  number  in  killed  and  wounded,  and  had  l>een 
able  to  inflict  but  comparatively  slight  loss  upon  fhe  enemy  in 
his  secure  and  almost  impregnable  position. 

We  knew  well  that  a second  attempt  meant  a second  failure, 
with  equal  or  greater  loss,  yet  no  feeling  of  dismay  would  have 
come  to  us  had  the  order  been  repeated.  It  is  simply  impossible 
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for  those  who  have  not  had  a similar  experience  to  compre- 
hend the  feeling  of  absolute  contempt  for  death  which  had 
taken  possession  of  us.  But  to  many,  if  not  to  all  of  you, 
companions,  the  same  feeling  has  doubtless  come  at  some  fate- 
ful moment  in  your  soldier  career,  and  you  look  back  upon  it 
with  a feeling  of  satisfaction  that  you  rarely,  if  ever,  feel  in 
contemplating  any  other  incident  in  your  past  life.  To  have 
had  such  a feeling,  if  only  for  a few  brief  moments,  enables 
one  to  know  what  total  self  abnegation  means.  The  impartial 
witnesses  to  that  fatal  charge  vastly  outnumbered  those  who 
participated  in  it.  I wish  to  add  the  testimony  of  a few  of 
these  witnesses. 

But  a few  months  before  his  death  1 had  the  i)leasure  of 
meeting  General  A.  P.  Hovey  — then  governor  of  Indiana  — 
at  his  home  in  Indianapolis.  In  the  presence  of  a number  of 
gentlemen  he  said  to  me  — and  I have  carefully  treasured  his 
words  : 

‘ ‘ Colonel  Crosley , I was  a i)ersonal  witness  of  the  charge  of 
the  First  Brigade  of  General  Lauman's  division  at  Jackson,  and 
it  was  one  of  the  most  desperate  charges  ever  made  by  soldiers 
upon  any  battletield.  I was  astonished  when  I saw  the  brigade 
break  from  its  alignment  with  my  division  and  advance  to  the 
assault,  and  I instantly  knew  that  some  one  had  made  a terrible 
mistake.  No  troops  ever  behaved  more  gallantly,  and  our 
army  had  no  braver  officer  than  General  Lauman.  I can  give 
no  opinion  as  to  the  })ersonal  responsibility  of  General  Ord  or 
General  Lauman  for  that  useless  slaughter  of  brave  men.  No 
official  investigation  was  ever  had.  General  Lauman,  who  was 
peremptorily  relieved  of  his  command,  constantly  insisted  upon 
the  fullest  investigation,  but  died  at  his  home  in  Iowa  without 
his  reciuest  having  been  granted.  We  who  witnessed  the  charge 
knew  you  could  not  succeed.  Had  I received  an  ordca-  to 
detach  the  brigade  of  my  division  next  to  you  in  line  to  your 
support,  the  result  would  have  been  the  same,  they  would  have 
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shared  your  fate.  But  the  fact  was,  110  troops  were  within 
supporting  distance  of  your  brigade  when  it  made  the  charge.” 

General  W.  Q.  Gresham  was  also  a personal  witness  to  the 
assault.  He  was  one  of  the  first  officers  1 met  ( outside  of  my 
command ) when  the  assault  was  over,  and  I shall  never  forget 
his  sympathetic  greeting.  In  a conversation  1 had  with  him 
some  years  ago,  when  he  was  a guest  of  Crocker’s  Iowa 
Brigade  at  its  Cedar  Rapids  reunion,  he  spoke  feelingly  of  our 
terrible  loss,  and  regretfully  of  the  consequences  to  General 
Lauman,  for  whom  he  entertained  a high  personal  regard. 
Recently — since  1 had  decided  to  prepare  a paper  upon  this 
subject — 1 wrote  to  General  Gresham,  asking  him  to  do  me 
the  favor  of  giving  me  his  personal  recollections  of  the  charge, 
with  permission  to  incorporate  his  reply  in  this  })aper.  1 
regret  that  he  was  unable  to  fully  conq)ly  with  my  reipiest,  but 
his  brief  reply  completely  corroborates  the  {)ersonal  statement 
of  General  Hovey,  and  I am  glad  to  be  able  to  present  it  here  : 

‘‘Chambers  of  the  Circuit  Judge  of  the  U.  S. 

“Chicago,  Feb.  20,  1898. 

“My  Dear  Colonel, — For  some  days  I have  been  over- 
whelmed with  correspondence,  and  court  business,  and  liave 
just  read  your  friendly  letter  of  the  15th  inst.  I can  only 
take  time  to  thank  you  for  it.  If  1 can  get  a)i  hour’s  time,  it 
will  afford  me  pleasure  to  give  you  my  recollections  of  that 
disastrous  charge  by  your  brigade  at  Jackson,  Miss.,  July  12, 
1863.  The  assault  was  as  heroic  as  it  was  disastrous,  and  it 
may  be  that  the  responsibility  for  the  terrible  loss  of  so  many 
gallant  men  will  always  remain  a matter  of  uncertainty. 

‘ ‘ Very  truly  yours, 

‘ ‘ W.  Q.  Gresham. 

“To  Col.  G.  W.  Crosley,  Webster  City,  Iowa.” 

General  W.  T.  Sherman  says  in  his  personal  memoirs,  page 
359  : 

“General  Ord  accused  the  commander  ( General  Lauman  ) 
of  having  disregarded  his  orders,  and  attributed  to  him 
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personally  the  disaster  and  heavy  loss  of  men.  He  requested  his 
relief,  which  1 granted,  and  General  Laurnan  went  to  the  rear 
and  never  regained  his  division.  He  died  after  the  War,  in 
Iowa,  much  respected,  as  before  that  time  he  had  been  univer- 
sally esteemed  a most  gallant  and  excellent  officer.” 

General  Sherman  further  says  in  his  memoirs,  page  361  : 
‘‘  In  the  attack  on  Jackson,  Mississippi,  during  the  11th  to  16th 
of  July,  General  Ord  reported  the  loss  in  the  Thirteenth  Army 
Corps  seven  hundred  and  sixty-two,  of  which  five  hundred  and 
thirty- three  were  confined  to  Laumairs  division.  General 
Parkes  reported  in  the  Ninth  Corps,  thirty-seven  killed,  two 
hundred  and  fifty-eight  wounded  and  thirty-three  missing  ; 
total,  three  hundred  and  twenty-eight.  In  the  Fifteenth  Corps 
the  loss  was  less,  so  that  in  the  aggregate,  the  loss  as  reported 
by  me  at  the  time  was  less  than  a thousand  men,  while  we  took 
that  number  alone  of  Y)risoners.  ” 

The  loss  in  Laurnan’ s division  was  almost  exclusively  confined 
to  the  First  Brigade,  which  sustained  a loss  of  over  five  hun- 
dred in  killed  and  wounded  in  the  charge  on  the  morning  of 
the  12th.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  loss  in  that  charge  was 
more  than  one-half  that  of  the  Ninth,  Thirteenth  and  Fifteenth 
Army  Corps  in  all  the  operations  against  Johnson’s  army  from 
the  5th  to  the  ITth  of  July,  when  Jackson  was  evacuated. 

In  closing,  I feel  in  honor  bound  to  say  a few  words  in 
justice  to  the  memory  of  my  old  commander.  General  Jacob 
G.  Laurnan  entered  the  service  as  colonel  of  the  Seventh  Iowa 
Infantry.  He  (commanded  his  regiment  in  the  battle  of  Bel- 
mont, where  he  was  severely  wounded,  and  won  sf)ecial  mention 
from  General  Grant  for  his  gallant  conduct.  At  Fort  I)on- 
elson  he  commanded  a brigade  in  Smith’s  division,  consisting  of 
the  Second,  Seventh,  Twelfth  Iowa  and  Twenty-fifth  Indiana 
Regiments.  His  brigade  stormed  the  enemy’s  works  on  our 
left,  and  compelled  the  surrender  of  the  fort.  At  Shiloh,  he 
commanded  the  Third  Brigade  of  the  Fourth  Division,  which 
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’did  splendid  service  in  that  great  battle  and  was  again  specially 
mentioned  for  gallant  conduct.  His  personal  courage  was  of 
the  first  order,  and  his  humanity  and  kindness  to  the  men  under 
his  command  was  conspicuous  upon  all  occasions.  After  his 
promotion  to  the  command  of  the  Fourth  Division  of  the 
Sixteenth  Corps,  the  Third  was  the  only  Iowa  regiment  in  his 
division.  We,  in  common  with  the  other  regiments  under  his 
command,  considered  ourselves  exceedingly  fortunate  in  having 
him  for  our  leader.  It  was  naturally  most  gratifying  to  us, 
because  he  was  from  our  own  State,  and  we  were  proud  of  the 
brilliant  reputation  he  had  made.  From  the  date  of  his  pro- 
motion to  the  rank  of  brigadier-general,  the  soldiers  he  com- 
manded had  never  known  defeat,  until  the  morning  of  that 
fatal  day  at  Jackson.  His  friends  will  always  believe  that  he 
obeyed  General  Ord’s  orders,  and  was  unjustly  relieved  of  his 
command. 

And  now,  companions,  had  I the  power  of  the  trained  elocu- 
tionist, to  enable  me  to  recite  the  soul  stirring  poem  describing 
the  charge  of  that  other  light  brigade,  I might  feel  that  I had 
succeeded  in  entertaining  you  for  a few  moments  at  least  in 
closing.  As  I am  not  an  elocutionist,  I can  only  imitate  the 
action  of  my  old  brigade  and  make  the  attempt,  knowing  that  I 
shall  at  least  have  the  support  of  your  forbearance  and  sym- 
pathy : 

Half  a league,  half  a league, 

Half  a league  onward, 

All  in  the  valley  of  Deirt^h 
Rode  the  six  hundred. 

“ Forward,  the  Light  Brigade, 

Charge  for  the  guns,”  he  said 
Into  the  valley  of  Death 
Rode  the  six  hundred. 

“ Forward  the  Light  Brigade ; ” 

. Was  there  a man  dismay’d  ? 

Not  tho’  the  soldier  knew 
Some  one  had  blunder’d  ; 
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Theirs  uot  to  make  reply, 

Theirs  Dot  to  reason  why, 

Theirs  but  to  do  and  die : 

Into  the  valley  of  Death 
Rode  the  six  hundred. 

Cannon  to  right  of  them, 
Cannon  to  left  of  them, 

Cannon  in  front  of  them, 
Volley’d  and  thunder’d ; 

Storm'd  at  with  shot  and  shell, 
Boldly  they  rode  and  well. 

Into  the  jaws  of  Death, 

Into  the  mouth  of  Hell, 

Rode  the  six  hundred. 

Flashed  all  their  sabres  bare. 
Flash’d  as  they  turn’d  in  air, 
Sabring  the  gunners  there. 
Charging  an  army,  while 
All  the  world  wonder’d  ; 

Plunged  in  the  battery  smoke. 
Right  thro’  the  line  they  broke: 
Cossack  and  Russian 
Heel’d  from  their  sabre  stroke 
Shatter’d  and  sunder’d. 

Then  they  rode  back,  but  not. 
Not  the  six  hundred. 

Cannon  to  right  of  them. 
Cannon  to  left  of  them. 

Cannon  behind  them, 

Volley’d  and  thunder’d ; 

Storm’d  at  with  shot  and  shell, 
While  horse  and  hero  fell. 

They  that  liad  fought  so  well 
Came  thro’  the  jaws  of  Death, 
Back  from  the  mouth  of  Hell, 
All  that  was  left  of  them. 

Left  of  six  hundred. 

When  can  their  glory  fade? 

Oh,  the  wild  charge  they'made. 
All  the  world  wonder’d. 

Honor  the  charge  they  made. 
Honor  the  Light  Brigade, 

Noble  six  hundred  ! 


A HISTORIC  WAR  SONG. 


HOW  AND  WHERE  I WROTE  “ SHERMAN’ S MARCH  TO  THE  SEA.” 

BY  S.  H.  M.  BYERS. 

( Read  at  a banquet  of  the  Loyal  Legion,  in  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  Nov.  21, 1893.) 

It  is  curious  to  reflect  how  many  of  our  popular  songs  and 
poems  have,  at  some  time  or  other,  been  claimed  by  persons 
not  their  authors. 

Careless  journalism  — the  desire  to  print  anything  that  may 
excite  talk  — helps  on  to  this  amusing  and  multitudinous  pater- 
nity of  American  verse.  Half  the  songs  in  the  country  have, 
in  some  journal  .or  another,  been  attributed  to  persons  who  did 
not  write  them.  This  has  been  the  fate,  too,  of  “Sherman’s 
March  to  the  Sea.” 

Only  the  other  day  a leading  eastern  magazine  made  the 
positive  statement  that  the  author  of  this  war  song  was  L. 
Melott.  Of  course,  I was  a little  bit  astonished,  for  I had 
always  supposed  myself  the  writer  of  the  verses  referred  to. 
Perhaps,  too,  I was  a little  pleased  that  somebody  had  thought 
them  good  enough  to  steal.  Literary  thieves  are,  as  a rule, 
you  know,  quite  particular. 

Right  at  that  moment  I received  an  invitation  from  the  com- 
mittee of  the  Loyal  Legion  to  occupy  a few  minutes  of  your 
time  this  evening.  At  first  I did  not  know  what  to  say,  and 
then  I thought  of  Melott,  the  “author”  of  my  song.  Instantly 
I declared,  “I  will  tell  my  war  comrades  the  story  of  this 
song  — how  and  where  it  was  written,  and  all  about  it.” 

It  was  not  composed  at  any  such  banquet  as  this,  let  me  tell 
you,  as  an  introduction.  There  were  no  frock  coats  and  gold 
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badges  there.  I was  going  on  an  empty  stomach  in  those  days 
in  Dixie  — those  miserable  prison  days. 

Perhaps  the  authorship  of  a song  does  not  interest  very 
many.  There  are  more  important  things  in  the  world  than 
that.  And  yet,  who  has  not  dwelt  with  some  pleasure^  even  a 
melancholy  pleasure  at  times,  on  the  story  of  ‘^Home,  Sweet 
Home,”  ‘-The  Watch  on  the  Rhine,”  ‘‘The  Marseillaise,”  or 
“ The  Star  Spangled  Banner  ” ? All  these  songs,  like  scores 
of  others  that  have  stirred  our  hearts  to  a new  joy,  or  exalted 
us  to’  higher  patriotism,  have  a story  of  their  own. 

‘ ‘ The  Star  Spangled  Banner  ’ ’ was  written  by  a prisoner  of 
war,  and  so,  as  I have  intimated,  was  “Sherman’s  March  to 
the  Sea.”  Will  it  seem  immodest  if  I tell  you  how  it  hap- 
pened— I,  who  know  about  it?  I see  one,  two,  or  three  faces 
here  tonight  who  were  there  at  the  time,  and,  if  corroboration 
were  necessary,  Judge  Conrad  or  Captain  Russell  should  be  my 
witnesses.  Pardon  a little  bit  of  personal  history  in  connection 
with  it  all.  I was  a volunteer  soldier  in  the  Fifth  Iowa  Infan- 
try. What  Iowa  man  is  not  proud  of  the  deeds  of  the  Fifth 
Regiment,  that  body  of  men  that  marched  out  a thousand 
strong  and  left  five  hundred  men  dead  or  disabled  on  Southern 
battle  fields  ? That  was  the  kind  of  regiments  this  -loyal  State 
sent  out  to  put  down  treason.  It  was  treason  then  ; they  call 
it  by  softer  names  in  these  newer  times. 

Well,  after  many  battles  and  hard  marches,  eighty  of  our 
command  were  overpowered  and  ca[)tured  in  the  fearful  charge 
at  the  “Tunnel,”  in  the  battle  of  Missionary  Ridge.  I haj)- 
pened  to  be  one  of  the  unlucky  number. 

As  a comment  on  what  took  place  in  Southern  prisons  in  those 
days,  let  me  tell  you  that  out  of  that  eighty  healthy  young 
men  only  sixteen  ever  came  home  alive.  Of  nine  men  of  my 
own  company  only  one,  beside  myself,  lived  to  tell  the  tale, 
and  he  is  long  since  dead.  Dead,  all  dead!  That  is  what  it 
cost  to  be  loyal  in  the  war  times. 
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We  were  marched  down  the  railroad  that  night  after  the  bat- 
tle nearly  half  way  to  Atlanta,  and  soon  were  hurried  into 
Libby  Prison  at  Richmond.  Then  came  seven  months  of  hor- 
rors only  to  be  succeeded  by  seven  months  of  greater  horrors 
still.  We  were  carted  about  ^iverywhere,  and  anywhere  that 
•might  seem  farther  away  from  our  friends,  the  advancing 
armies  of  the  ^North.  We  went  to  Macon,  to  Savannah,  to 
Charleston,  to  be  placed  under  the  fire  from  our  own  gun 
boats  — nothing  seemed  too  cruel  ; nothing  seemed  too  mali- 
cious in  the  eyes  of  our  captors.  Then  we  were  hurried  to  a 
spot  near  Columbia,  the  heart  of  South  Carolina. 

All  the  time  we  were  dimly  hearing  how  Sherman’s  army 
had  fought  its  hundred  days  between  Chattanooga  and  Atlanta. 
We  knew  he  had  cut  loose  from  his  base  of  supplies,  and  with 
sixty  thousand  veterans  was  heading  for  a new  base  on  the 
Atlantic  ocean. 

Something  in  the  air  was  telling  us  of  important  events.  The 
Rebels  — we  called  them  Rebels  then  — were  exceedingly  glum. 

In  all  the  long,  long  weeks  when  we  lay  there  at  Columbia 
pining  and  starving  and  dying  from  a treatment  that  savages 
would  have  been'  ashamed  of,  we  were  hoodwinkc'd  and  misled 
as  to  what  .Sherman’s  army  was  really  doing.  We  were  rarely 
allowed  a newspaper.  The  Rebels  were  even  deluding  them- 
selves, and  feigned  to  believe  that  the  great  army  of  the  west 
was  walking  into  a death  trap  from  which  no  man  would  ever 
escape.  After  a few  weeks  they  moved  us  from  their  pen  in 
the  woods  into  the  town  of  Columbia  itself.  We  were;  placed 
in  the  yard  of  the  asylum  with  a high  brick  wall  around  us, 
and  with  armed  guards  on  top  of  the  wall.  There  are  those 
here  tonight  who  can  recall  the  horrors  of  that  winter.  They 
will  recall  them  to  their  graves. 

1 have  said  news  getting  was  difiicult.  It  was  more  ; it  was 
dan  onerous.  A few  of  us  who  lived  tof^ether  in  a little  wedjre 
tent — determined  to  know  the  facts.  There  was  a loyal  negro 
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(they  were  all  loyal  for  that  matter),  who  was  allowed  to  bring 
ns  loaves  of  bread,  if  we  happened  to  have  the  money  to  pay 
for  them.  ¥qw  of  us  ever  did  have  it.  Into  one  of  these 
loaves  our  negro  friend  often  plaeed  the  morning  newspaper  — 
rolled  up  into  a lump  not  bigger  than  a pigeon’s  egg.  So  we 
got  the  news. 

^‘They  would  hang  me  in  a minute,”  said  the  old  colored 
man,  “ were  they  to  find  this  out” — and  I think  he  was  correct. 

These  newspapers  denied  everything  — but  between  the  lines 
we  could  discern  the  truth.  We  found  out  that  the  great  com- 
mander had  gone  clear  through  Rebeldom,  and  had  taken 
Savannah.  That  was  the  blow  that  broke  the  Rebellion’s  back 
sure  enough. 

We  were  often  bootless  and  sockless,  and  blanketless,  we 
prisoners  in  Columbia.  We  looked  little  like  the  Federal  offi- 
cers we  were.  We  were  eight  hundred  then,  and  we  suffered 
from  hunger,  and  from  cold.  I had  almost  no  garments  at  all. 
I found  I could  sleep  best  during  the  day  when  the  sun  shone, 
as  it  occasionally  did,  and  then  the  only  way  to  keep  warm  at 
night  was  to  walk  about  the  prison  pen. 

One  night  while  pacing  up  and  down,  and  cogitating  on  the 
wonderful  success  of  Sherman’s  campaign,  1 wondered  what 
they  would  call  it.  It  was  not  a battle  only  I reflected,  but  a 
march  as  well  — and  a march  to  the  sea.  Instantly  the  thought 
struck  me  of  a song. 

With  these  words  for  a title,  walking  about  in  the  darkness, 
I composed  a little  of  the  plan,  and  when  daylight  came  and 
my  comrades  had  left  the  little  tent,  I crept  in,  covered  myself 
up  in  the  straw  and  finished  the  song.  I read  it  lirst  to  Major 
Marshall  of  my  regiment,  and  he  asked  to  show  it  to  another 
friend.  This  friend  proved  to  be  a Lieutenant  Rockwell,  numi- 
ber  of  the  prison  glee  club  which  was  led  by  Major  Isett. 
There  were  good  voices  in  that  club,  I want  to  tell  you  ! All 
swelldom  of  Columbia,  men  and  women,  used  to  come  and 
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climb  upon  the  guard’s  platform  ‘‘to  hear  the  yankees  sing.” 
The  club  sang  upon  the  steps  of  an  old  frame  building  inside 
the  prison  yard,  and  we  prisoners  in  our  rags  stood  in  front  by 
hundreds,  an  appreciative  audience.  No  objections  were  made 
to  any  kind  of  songs,  however  loyal,  if  only  the  club  inter- 
spersed them  with  the  “Bonnie  Blue  Flag”  and  “Dixie.” 

One  afternoon  a new  song  ( about  Sherman ) was  announced 
from  the  platform. 

Lieutenant  Rockwell,  without  my  knowledge,  had  written 
music  for  my  verses.  Everybody  listened,  everybody  cheered  ! 
It  was  repeated,  and  repeated,  and  they  cheered  again,  and 
again.  1 hear  that  cheering  still,  and  the  embarrassed  author, 
standing  in  his  rags  under  a little  persimmon  tree,  was  seized 
and  dragged  to  the  front.  He  had  become  a hero  in  an  hour  ! 
It  doesn’t  take  much  to  make  heroes  among  prisoners,  perhaps 
— but  from  that  hour  every  prisoner  in  Columbia  was  my 
friend.  The  song  was  sung  daily.  Who  will  say  it  did  not 
cheer  us  ? It  had  given  a name  to  a great  campaign.  Prison- 
ers who  could  write  well  made  money  by  copying  it  handsomely 
for  others. 

Shorty,  Lieutenant  Tower,  a prisoner  with  a wooden  leg  — 
and  that  hollow  — was  sent  throush  the  lines  North.  In  that 
leg  he  carried  my  song  to  Sherman’s  army,  and  in  a week  it 
was  as  popular  there  as  it  had  been  in  the  prison  pen.  It  was 
sung  everywhere  ; first  to  this  music,  and  then  to  that ; and 
none  of  the  music  was  very  good. 

I had  tried  escaping  from  my  bondage  several  times,  only  to 
be  recaptured  and  brought  back.  Once,  when  out  for  several 
days,  I donned  a Rebel  uniform  and  entered  the  Rebel  army, 
being  present* with  it  at  the  terrible  battle  of  Atlanta ; and  I 
was  near  to  the  spot  where  General  McPherson  was  killed.  In 
the  midst  of  the  fight  I was  discovered  and  very  nearly  paid 
the  penalty  of  m}^  daring  with  my  life.  Only  an  accident  saved 
me  from  being  shot  or  hung.  What  that  accident  was,  was 
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described  in  detail  some  years  since  in  the  Atlantic  Monthl}^ 
On  the  17th  of  February,  1865,  I tried  it  again  and  got  away. 
When  I came  North  I found  all  the  soldiers  singing  Sherman’s 
March  to  the  Sea,”  and  Avith  it  Mr.  Work’s  “Marching 
Through  Georgia.” 

A music  journal  said  that  nearly  a million  copies  of  my  song 
had  been  sold  by  1866.  It  has  to  an  extent  been  selling  ever 
since. 

I gave  the  song  for  publication  to  H.  M.  Higgins,  of  Chicago. 
“If  it  turns  out  well,”  he  said,  “you  will  hear  from  me.”  I 
had  not  much  money  in  those  days,  and  Avith  the  plaudits  of  the 
song  ringing  in  my  ears,  I Avent  home  Avondering  Avhat  I should 
do  Avith  all  my  expected  Avealth  when  I should  hear  from  Mr. 
Higgins.  I heard  at  last — and  he  sent  me  just  five  dollars  ! 

His  plea  Avas  that  all  the  other  publishers  had  stolen  the  song 
and  set  it  to  all  sorts  of  music,  and  that  he  had  made  no  money 
from  it.  1 think  he  may  have  told  the  truth.  Thirteen  differ- 
ent music  ])ublishers  printed  the  song  in  some  shape  or  another. 
None  of  the  various  settings  seemed  popular.  The  words  go 
as  Avell  to  the  air  of  “The  Red,  White  and  Blue”  as  to  any- 
thino:  else. 

The  song  appeared  in  many  books  of  the  War  and  in  most 
public  journals.  Rossiter  Johnson  included  it  in  his  collection 
of  “Single  Famous  Poems,”  and  General  Sherman  put  it  in 
his  “Memoirs.” 

It  is  a popular  delusion  that  the  march  to  the  sea  commenced 
only  Avith  the  fall  of  Atlanta.  In  all  his  battles  of  the  hundred 
days  — Ringgold,  Rcsaca,  KenesaAV,  Atlanta,  and  the  rest  — 
Sherman  ever  had  liis  eye  on  the  Georgia  coast.  The  General 
told  me  that  himself  in  after  days,  and  declared  that  my  geogra- 
phy of  the  march  Avas  right.  The  march  to  the  sea  commenced 
at  the  battle  of  Chattanooga. 

When  tlie  great  General  took  Columbia  ho  found  mo,  an 
escaped  prisoner,  secreted  in  a negro’s  hut.  That  night  I 
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Witnessed  the  burning  of  Columbia.  In  his  ‘ ‘ Memoirs’  ’ the  Gen- 
eral tells  how  a prison  comrade  of  mine  gave  him  a copy  of  the 
song  as  he  rode  into  Columbia  at  the  head  of  his  victorious 
army.  He  liked  the  verses,  sent  for  me,  and  gave  me  a pro- 
visional position  on  his  staff.  In  a few  days  he  sent  me  with 
important  secret  dispatches  to  President  Lincoln  at  AVashington, 
and  put  among  the  papers  a recommendation  that  I be  appointed 
to  the  Eegular  Army.  Ill  health,  in  consequence  of  my  suffer- 
ings in  prison,  prevented  my  acceptance  ; but  later,  showing 
his  gratitude, — a quality  that  belonged  to  his  nature,  — he 
urged  my  appointment  to  the  Consular  service. 

You  know  the  rest.  If  I have  pride  in  the  past  success  of 
the  song,  it  is  not  for  the  song  itself  so  much  as  for  the  fact 
that  it  was  my  fortune  to  give  a name  to  the  most  picturesque 
campaign  of  the  great  War. 


Sherman’s  march  to  the  sea. 

Our  camp  fires  shone  bright  on  the  mountains 
That  frowned  on  the  river  below, 

While  we  stood  by  our  guns  in  the  morning 
And  eagerly  watched  for  the  foe  — 

When  a rider  came  out  from  the  darkness 
That  hung  over  mountain  and  tree, 

( And  shouted,  “ Boys,  up  and  be  ready. 

For  Sherman  will  march  to  the  sea.” 

Tlien  cheer  upon  cheer  for  bold  Slierman 
Went  up  from  each  valley  and  glen. 

And  the  bugles  re-echoed  the  music 
Tliat  came  from  the  lips  of  the  men. 

For  we  knew  tliat  the  stars  in  our  banner 
More  briglit  in  their  splendor  would  be. 

And  that  blessings  from  Northland  would  greet  us 
When  Sherman  marched  down  to  the  sea. 

Then  forward,  boys,  forward  to  battle, 

We  marched  on  our  dangerous  way, 

And  we  stormed  the  wild  hills  of  Resaca,— 

God  bless  those  who  fell  on  that  day,— 
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Then  Kenesaw,  dark  in  its  glory, 

Frowned  down  on  the  flag  of  the  free, 

But  the  East  and  the  West  bore  our  standards 
And  Sherman  marched  on  to  the  sea. 

Still  onward  we  pressed,  till  our  banners 
Swept  out  from  Atlanta’s  grim  walls. 

And  the  blood  of  the  patriot  dampened 
The  soil  where  the  traitor  flag  falls  ; 

But  we  paused  not  to  weep  for  the  fallen 
Who  slept  by  each  river  and  tree, 

Yet  we  twined  them  a wreath  of  the  laurel 
As  Sherman  marched  down  to  the  sea. 

O,  proud  was  our  army  that  morning 
That  stood  where  the  pine  darkly  towers, 
When  Sherman  said':  “Boys,  you  are  weary, 
This  day  fair  Savannah  is  ours.” 

Then  sang  we  a song  for  our  chieftain 
That  echoed  o’er  river  and  lea. 

And  the  stars  in  our  banner  shone  brighter 
When  Sherman  marched  down  to  the  sea. 
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